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GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


BOOK IX 


THE DECLAMATORY 
AND DESCRIPTIVE EPIGRAMS 


TuHIs book, as we should naturally expect, is especially 
rich in epigrams from the Stephanus of Philippus, the 
rhetorical style of epigram having been in vogue during the 
period covered by that collection. There are several quite 
long series from this source, retaining the alphabetical order 
in which they were arranged, Nos, 215-312, 403-423, 541- 
562. It is correspondingly poor in poems from Meleager’s 
Stephanus (Nos. 313-338). it eoutaiiis a good deal of the 
Alexandrian Palladas, a contemporary of Hypatia, most of 
which we could well dispense with. The latter part, from 
No. 582 onwards, consists mostly of real or pretended in- 
scriptions on works of art or buildings, many quite unworthy 
of preservation, but some, especially those on baths, quite 
graceful. The last three epigrams, written in a later hand, 
do not belong to the original Anthology. 


VOL. III. B 


ANOSOAOTIA 


© 
ENITPAMMATA ETIAEIKTIKA 


1—HOATAINOT SAPAIANOT 


Aopxddos aptiroKxoto TLOnynTnpLov ovPap 
EumrAcov nuvoav! mixpos éruev Exts. 

veBpos & lopiyh Onrnv omdce, kal To dvcanrOés 
Tpavpatos é€ OXoov muxpoy EBpoke yada. 

adnv S 7rd EavTo, Kal adtixa vnréi potpn, 
Hv Eropev yaornp, wacTos adeire yapev. 


is] 


2.—TIBEPIOT IAAOTSTPIOT 
Keupuddos aptutoxov patois BpiPovat yadaxtos 
n hovin daxétwv iov évixev exus° 
dappaxGev & i@ pntpos yara veBpos apér£as 
Vetheot, Tov Keivns e&émev Odvarov. 


3.—ANTITIATPOT, of 6¢ TTAATOQNO® 


Kivodiny capinv pe tmapepxopevors épuTevoay 
qmatot NUOoBANTOV Traiyyioy evaToXins. 


1 I write so: ei d50vca MS. 
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BOOK IX 


THE DECLAMATORY 
AND DESCRIPTIVE EPIGRAMS 


1—POLYAENUS OF SARDIS 


A cruEL viper struck the nursing udder of a doe 
which had newly calved as it hung down full of milk. 
Her fawn sucked the teat contaminated by poison, 
and from the fatal wound imbibed bitter milk charged 
with venom ill to cure. Death was transferred from 
mother to child, and at once by pitiless fate the breast 
bereft the young one of the gift of life that it owed 
to the womb. 


2.—TIBERIUS ILLUSTRIUS 


A viper, the most murderous of noxious beasts, 
injected her venom into the udder, swollen with milk, 
of a doe that had just calved, and the kid, sucking 
its mother’s poisoned milk, drank up her death. 


3.—ANTIPATER, sy some atrrisuTteD To PLATO 


Tuey planted me, a walnut-tree, by the road-side 
to amuse passing boys, as a mark for their well-aimed 
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GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


advras 8 dxpepovas te kal evOadéas opodduvous 
KéxNac par, TuKWais Yepnaot BadNopévn. 

SévSpecwv edadprrais ovdev TAEOv" 7) yap éywrye 
Sucdaipwv és éunv bBpww éxaprropopovp. 


4,—K TAAHNIOT 


‘H adpos év Spupoicr voOns Leidmpos orrwpns 
axypds, OnpoBotou mpéuvov épnuoovrys, 
dOvetos bCouos peTéupuTos, Huepa Oddrw, 
obk éuov HueTépois KAWoL épovca Bapos. 
TOAAH col, PuToepyé, Tovov Yapts’ elveca oeio 
dxpas év edxdprrors dévdpecw eyypadopar. 


5.—TIAAAAAA 


“Oxvun, xexpos ews yAuKEpos Tovos, 7) per éd’ bypa 
groupe Pirrov enoa Oéper: mropOos 8S eri Sévdpw 
prlwOels Sévdpor0 Tomy, Kal Kaprov dpeirpas, 

vépbe pev axpas é7 ati, brepOe 8 ap’ edtrv00s Syn. 


6.—TOY AYTOY 
? \ 


Aypas env: Ofjxas céo Xepol pupizvoor dyvyp, 
Sévdp@ mropOov éveis: onv Yapw ets o€ hépw. 


7.—IOTAIOT IOATAINOT 


Ei «cat cev ToAvdwvos ael TipmANnoW daKovas 
4 hoBos edvyopuévwr, } xapis evEapevwr, 

Led Dyepins ehérrwy (epov wéOov, ANAA Kal jHucwv 
eroOe, Kal arvevbel vedoov trocxXecin, 

#8n poe Evins eivar tépas, ev O€ we TaTpy 
Coe, TOV SoMYOV TavVodpevoy KapaTwv. 
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THE DECLAMATORY EPIGRAMS 


stones. And all my twigs and flourishing shoots are 
broken, hit as I am by showers of pebbles. It is no 
advantage for trees to be fruitful. I indeed, poor 
tree, bore fruit only for my own undoing. 


4.—CYLLENIUS 


I, THE wild pear-tree of the thicket, a denizen of 
the wilderness where the wild beasts feed, once 
bearing plenty of bastard fruit, have had foreign 
shoots grafted on me, and flourish now no longer 
wild, but loaded with a crop that is not my natural 
one. Gardener, I am deeply grateful for thy pains, 
owing it to thee that I now am enrolled in the tribe 
of noble fruit-trees. 


5.—PALLADAS 


Tuis pear-tree is the sweet result of the labour of 
my hand, with which in summer I fixed the graft in 
its moist bark. The slip, rooted on the tree by the 
incision, has changed its fruit, and though it is still 
a pyraster! below, it is a fragrant-fruited pear-tree 
above. 

6.—By THE SAME 


I was a pyraster; thy hand hath made me a frag- 
rant pear-tree by inserting a graft, and I reward thee 
for thy kindness. 


7.—JULIUS POLYAENUS 


Zeus, who rulest the holy land of Corcyra, though 
thy ears be ever full of the fears of suppliants or 
the thanks of those whose prayers thou hast heard, 
yet hearken to me, too, and grant me by a true 
promise that this be the end of my exile, and that I 
may dwell in my native land, my long labours over. 


1 The wild pear-tree. 5 
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8.—TOY AYTOY 
"EArris del Biotov Kremer Ypovov’ y mupatn Oé 
HOS TAS TOAAAS EfOacer aaYorLas. 
J. A. Pott, Greek Love Songs and Epigrams, ii. p. 86. 


9.—TOY AYTOY 


TloAraxes evéapévm por det Oupjpes eSwxas 
Téxpap axvupavtov, Led watep, evTAoins: 
Sains pot Kal ToUTOV ert WAOOV, HOE TaWaTALS 
non, Kal Ka“aTwV Opucoy cis ALpévas. 
oixos Kat tatpn Buotouv yapts’ at b€ Tmeptacai 5 
, 9 , 9 / 9 \ , 
dpovtides avOpwrrois ov Bios, ANNA Trovos. 


10.—ANTITIATPOT @EXZAAONIKEQS 


Tlovrvros eivanrin wot’ éri mpoBrAHTt TavucGels 
bd , , \ x A / 
nert@ yuyew woAdOV avijce Toda’ 
ovTw & Hv méTpN iKeAOS Ypoa, TOUVEKA Kai pLV 
? N b / 3 \ ” > 4 
aieTos €x vehéwy o&ns Euapryrer Loar: 
TAoX pos & EthuyOels Técev eis GLa SUapopos* 7H pa 5 
ado cai Onpns nuBpote cai Bvorov. 


11.—@l1AITINOT, of d¢ IZTAQPOT 


> ? 


IInpos 0 peév yvios, 6 8 dp Gupacw: audortepor be 
els avTous TO TUYNS evdees NNavicar. 
--N 4 3 , , v 
TUPrOs yap ALTrOYULOY ETTwpddLov Bapos aipwy 
tais Keivou dwvais atparrov wp0oBarer' 
4 \ a> 3I9/ \ , b) 7 
mwavta bé tadT édidake mixpn TavToApos avdyKn, 5 
GAAS pEepicat TOUAALTTES Eis TEéAEOD. 
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8.—By THE SAME 


Hope ever makes the period of our days steal away, 
and the last dawn surprises us with many projects 
unaccomplished. 


9.—By THE SAME 


Orren when I have prayed to thee, Zeus, hast thou 
granted me the welcome gift of fair weather till the 
end of my voyage. Give it me on this voyage, too ; 
save me and bear me to the haven where toil ends. 
The delight of life is in our home and country, and 
superfluous cares make life not life but vexation. 


10.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


AN octopus once, stretched out on a rock that pro- 
jected into the sea, extended his many feet to let 
them bask in the sun. He had not yet changed to 
the colour of the rock, and therefore a sharp-eyed 
eagle saw him from the clouds and seized him, but 
fell, unhappy bird, entangled by his tentacles, into 
the sea, losing both its prey and its life. 


11.—PHILIPPUS or ISIDORUS 


ONE man was maimed in his legs, while another 
had lost his eyesight, but each contributed to the 
other that of which mischance had deprived him. 
For the blind man, taking the lame man on his 
shoulders, kept a straight course by listening to the 
other’s orders. It was bitter, all-daring necessity 
which taught them all this, instructing them how, 
by dividing their imperfections between them, to 
make a perfect whole. 
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12.—AEQNIAOT 
Tuddr0os adrntevov ywrov robas jnéptaler, 
Sppaciv adroTplots avTepavilopmevos. 
dpdw S psrerels mpos évos Pvow jppoobncay, 
TOUVANITES GAANAOLS AVTITAPATYOMEVOL. 


13.—ITAATONO® NEOQTEPOT 


b ] , , e \ 4 \ 
Avépa Tis AuTroryuloy UTEp VaTOLO ALTTAaVYNS 
Hpe, Todas YpHoas, Gupata Kpnodpevos. 


138B.—ANTI®IAOT 
"Apdo pev wypol Kal adnpoves, GAN oO ev Orets, 
Os 6€ Bacets: aAXov S adXos Urrypecin: 
Tudros yap YwAolo KaTtwpddioy Pdpos aipwy 
atparrov GOvetois dupaci axpoBare. 
9 pia & apdorépors Hpxe huaois: ev yap éxdotm 5 
TOVAMLTes GAAHAOLS ELS GAOY NPdYicaD. 


14.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


Alytarod tevdyecouw virorAwovra AAO pain 
eipecin Paidwv eiowde movAUTrOSyv: 

papas & wxus Epirpev eri yOova, piv rept yeipas 
wréEacbas Bpvydnv oxtarovous- EXixas: 

duoxevets & ert Odpvov és oixia Seda Aaywod, 5 
eihndov TaxXLvod Tres &noe Todas’ 

etre 8 adovs' U8 deATrTOV Exers yépas audorépwOev 
dypns xepoains, mpéa Bu, kal eivarins, 
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12.—LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA 


Tue blind beggar supported the lame one on his 
feet, and gained in return the help of the other's 
eyes. Thus the two incomplete beings fitted into 
each other to form one complete being, each sup- 
plying what the other lacked. 


13.—PLATO THE YOUNGER 


A BLIND man carried a lame man on his back, 
lending him his feet and borrowing from him his 
eyes. 


138n—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


Botu are maimed and strolling beggars; but the 
one has lost the use of his eyes, the other the support 
of his legs. Each serves the other; for the blind 
man, taking the lame one on his back, walks gingerly 
by the aid of eyes not his own. One nature supplied 
the needs of both; for each contributed to the other 
his deficiency to form a whole. 


14.—By tHe SAME 


PuHaEDo saw an octopus in the shallows by the 
beach oaring itself along in secret, and seizing it, 
he threw it rapidly on land before it could twine its 
eight spirals tightly round his hand. Whirled into 
a bush it fell on the home of a luckless hare, and 
twirling round fleet-footed puss’s feet held them 
bound. The captured was capturer, and you, old 
man, got the unexpected gift of a booty both from 
sea and land, 
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15.—AAEXSILIOTON 


Avro To Tip Kavoe Sifnmevos, OUTOS, 0 VUKT@P 
\ \ e , 4 ? 4 
TOV KaNov ipeLpwV AVYVOY avadroyioal, 
Sedp am’ éuns uyns Grrov céXas: évd00u yap pov 
/ \ b] s , 
Kalopevoy TOAAHY E€avinas proya. 


16.—MEAEATPOT 


Tpiccai pev Xaprtes, Tpeis be yrvKuTrapOevor’ Opac: 
tpets & éue Onrvpavels olatoBorovar IloGou. 

yap Tot tpia Toa KaTnpticev, ws dpa pédAWY 
ovyl piay Tpwcev, Tpeis 8 év euol Kpadias. 


17.—TEPMANIKOT KAIZAPOS 


Oupeos é& trratoio Aayws trécev és Tote BévOos, 
exTrpopuyety we“aws TpnYvY OdoVYTA KUVOS" 
9 b ] 7Od A Ww N “ > / 4 
ANN Ovd a HAVEE KAKOV popoY’ auUTiKa yap puLY 
9 4 4 4 9 , 
eivadtos pwdpiyas TrEevpaTos wpphavicer. 
b] , e 9 , 9 , e ef , 
EX TUPOS, WS alvos, TéaeEs es rOya* H pdoe Saipwv 5 
? @ ‘N ’ , , 4 , 
Knv adi Knv Xépow Opelre Kuverot Bopav. 


18.—TOY AYTOY 


9 \ 4 s \ / 9 9 AN “A 
Ex xuvos elrXe xvwv pe. Ti To Eévov; ets ewe Onpes 

e N \ \ ” e 

vypol Kal mefot Oupov Eyovoty Eva. 

, \ a 
AlOépa Nortrov ExorTe, Nayol, Batov. adrAa PoBodpar, 
/ 

Ovpavé: nal od hépers dorepoevta Kova. 
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15.—ANoNnyYMous 
(Probably on a Picture of Love) 


Tuou who seekest to set fire itself ablaze, who 
desirest to light thy lovely lamp at night, take thee 
light here from my soul, for that which is afire within 
me sends forth fierce flames. 


16.—MELEAGER 


Tue Graces are three, and three are the sweet 
virgin Hours, and three fierce girl Loves cast their 
arrows at me. Yea, verily, three bows hath Love 
prepared for me, as if he would wound in me not 
one heart, but three. 


17.—GERMANICUS CAESAR 


Once a hare from the mountain height leapt into 
the sea in her effort to escape from a dog’s cruel 
fangs. But not even thus did she escape her fate ; 
for at once a sea-dog seized her and bereft her of life. 
Out of the fire, as the saying is, into the flame didst 
thou fall. Of a truth Fate reared thee to be a meal 
for a dog either on the land or in the sea. 


18.—By THE SAME 
On the Same 


One dog captured me after another. What is 
strange in that? Beasts of the water and beasts of 
the land have like rage against me. Henceforth, ye 
hares, may the sky be open to your course. But I fear 
thee, Heaven; thou too hast a dog among thy stars. 


II 
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19.—APXIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


‘O mpl ded dev ANadpWas wréov Aeros larrwr, 
O mpl vTral piTpats KONA cabarpapevos, 

Ov PoiBov xpne mesos aeOrvov eorepe Ilv0e, 
épvupevov TWravots @KuTéeTaLs iKEdoD, 

cat Neuen Brocupoio TtOnunterpa, AéovTos, 
Ilioa re, nat doras novas IoOpos éxor, 

vov Kop decpny memednpevos, ola varie, 
KapTrov erg Anois ¢ Gx pLoevTe iBe, 

ioay potpay éyov ‘Hpaxrdi: Kal yap éxeivos 
toca avucas SovrAay fedyAav epynppocarto. 


20.—AAAO 


‘O wp ém’ ’Arddew areparvnpopos, avep, 0 TO Tply 
Sioodxe xnpux Gels Kaoranins Tap bdep, 

0 ply eyo Nepey BeBonpevos, o O Tplv em ‘lou 
TOAOS, 0 mplv TTHVoIs ica Spapan a GVELOLS, 

vov OTE ynpatos, ‘yupodpopov nvibe eT pov 
dwevw, otehéwv UBpts, EXavvopevos. 


21.—AAESIIOTON 


Loi, matpt Oecoarin TodoTpope, pepapey avaTTe 
IIjyacos, @s adiKou TEPLATOS nvTiaca: 

ds IIvdoi, Kn "lcOu@ exopaca, enn Néyetov 
Lava, cat ‘Apradixods HAvOov a aK pewovas: 

vou dé Bdpos TET PNS Nioupisos éyxvedov EXKo, 
ANerTUVaY Anovs KapTrov aT’ doTaxvwr. 
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19.—ARCHIAS OF MYTILENE 


‘¢ EaGLeE,”’ who once outshone all fleet-footed horses; 
about whose legs chaplets once hung; he whom 
Pytho, the oracular seat of Phoebus, once crowned 
in the games, where he raced like a swiftly flying 
bird; he whom Nemea, too, the nurse of the grim 
lion, crowned, and Pisa and Isthmus with its two 
beaches, is now fettered by a collar as if by a bit, 
and grinds corn by turning arough stone. He suffers 
the same fate as Heracles, who also, after accomplish- 
ing so much, put on the yoke of slavery. 


20.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Same 


I, Str, who once gained the crown on the banks of 
Alpheius, and was twice proclaimed victor by the 
water of Castalia; I, who was announced the winner 
at Nemea, and formerly, as a colt, at Isthmus; I, 
who ran swift as the winged winds—see me now, 
how in my old age I turn the rotating stone driven 
in mockery of the crowns I won. 


21.—ANonyYMOUS 


I, Peaasvs, attach blame to thee, my country Thes- 
saly, breeder of horses, for this unmerited end of my 
days. I, who was led in procession at Pytho and 
Isthmus; I, who went to the festival of Nemean 
Zeus and to Olympia to win the Arcadian olive-twigs, 
now drag the heavy weight of the round Nisyrian ! 
mill-stone, grinding fine from the ears the fruit of 
Demeter. 

1 Nisyros, a volcanic island near Cos, famous for its mill- 
stones. 
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22.—PIAINMNOT @EZZAAONIKEOS 


Nndvi BpOopévnv Sdparw Antwids covpy 
oThoayv vyoKkopot Oipa xapiCopevot, 

ha LA lA 4 ” 9 , 

hs aldnv pérXovta mpoépOacev eiatoyxos wbis, 
TwéuhOn & eis ayéAnv Texvoyovety aderos. 

» Oeds wdivwrv yap érioxoTos 00d édixaler 
TLKTOVTAS KTElVELV, AS édeety Eualerv. 


23.—ANTITNIATPOT 


Tevapotns "Apytirmos, ot’ éx vovaovo Bapeins 
dpe dmoypuxéwy Eppeev eis aidny, 

eltre TAO vinecow: “Im ira Téxva, paKedrav 
Kal Tov apoTpitnyv otépEaTé poe BioTov 

Hh oharepys aivetre movov otovoevta Oardoons, 
Kat Bapvv arnphs vavtirins KdpaTov. 

Socov pnTpuLns yAvKEepwTtépy EreTO pHTNP, 
TOTTOV ANOS TONS yaia ToOOEWOTEpN.” 


24.—AEQONIAA TAPANTINOT 
"Aotpa pev nuavpwoe Kal iepa KUKAa GEAHVNS 
afova duvnoas Eutrupos nédAos" 
vuvotrorous 8° dryerndov arrnudrduvev “Opnpos, 
Aaptpotatov Movaay héyyos avacxouevos. 
25.—TOY AYTOY 


Tpdppa 708 ’Apirovo Sanpovos, ds Tote NeTTH 
dpovtids Snvatovs adatépas éppacaro, 
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22.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


Tue temple servants destined as an acceptable 
sacrifice to Latona’s daughter a heifer big with 
young; but happy birth-pangs anticipated her ap- 
proaching death, and she was sent to the herd to 
bear her child in freedom. For the goddess who 
presides over child-bed deemed it not right to slay 
creatures in labour, having learnt to pity them. 


23.—ANTIPATER 


Tue husbandman Archippus, when, smitten by grave 
sickness, he was just breathing his last and gliding to 
Hades, spoke thus to his sons: “1 charge you, dear 
children, that ye love the mattock and the life of a 
farmer. Look not with favour on the weary labour 
of them who sail the treacherous waves and the 
heavy toil of perilous sea-faring. Even as a mother 
is sweeter than a stepmother, so is the land more 
to be desired than the grey sea.” 


24,.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


As the burning sun, rolling his chariot-wheels, 
dims the stars and the holy circle of the moon, so 
Homer, holding on high the Muses’ brightest torch, 
makes faint the glory of all the flock of singers. 


25.—By THE SAME 


Tuts is the book of learned Aratus,! whose subtle 
mind explored the long-lived stars, both the fixed 


1 Aratus of Soli (circ. 270 B.c.) author of the aivdéueve and 
Asoonpeia. 
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amNavéas T apes Kal ajpovas, olow évapyns 
tNAOMEVOS KUKAoLS ovpaves evdederas. 

aiveioOw &é KO MOV épyov péya, cal Atos eivat 5 
devtepos, Gatis 60K’ dotpa haewortepa. 


26.—ANTIIIATPOT OESSAAONIKEON> 


Tdode Jeoydwocous "EAKov epee yuvatKas 
duvos, Kal Maxedov TIcepias TKOTENOS, 

IIpnévAXav, Moipo, ‘Avirns oTOuA, Ojjrvy’ ‘Opnpor, 
Aeo Biadov Lampe KOo Lov edmokdpov, 

“Hpwwvav, Teréorrrav dyaxréa, kal oé, Kopuva, 5 

Godpi AOnvains aorida pedpapévar, 

Noaoida Onhiyroccov, t6é yAuKvaxéa Muptup, 
Taras devdwv épyaridas oerlowr. 

évyéa pev Movcas péyas Ovpavos, évréa 8 adras 
Taia réxev, Ovatois abOitov evppocvvar. 10 


27.—APXIOT, of 6¢é TAPMENIONO® 


Evgdnpos yocan Ta,paet Beo Tay NaAov "Hye, 
Kou Nano" i TL KAU, TOUT drraperBopevav. 

els o€é yap dv od A€yets oTPEYrw Koyo: Hy bé cLwTas, 
alynoTw. Tis “ev yAWooa SixatoTépn; 


28.—IIOMITHIOT, o. 6¢ MAPKOT 
NEOTEPOT 


Ei Kal epnpain KeXUpaL KOvIS ev0a Mucnyn, 
ei Kal apavpotépyn traytos ideity oxoTréXou, 


1 Of these lyric poetesses known as the nine Lyric Muses 
Praxilla of Sicyon flourished in the fifth century B.c., Moero 
of Byzantium in the fourth century, Telesilla o Argos in the 
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stars and the planets with which the bright revolving 
heaven is set. Let us praise him for the great task 
at which he toiled ; let us count him second to Zeus, 
in that he made the stars brighter. 


26.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


TueEsE are the divine-voiced women that Helicon 
fed with song, Helicon and Macedonian Pieria’s 
rock: Praxilla; Moero; Anyte, the female Homer; 
Sappho, glory of the Lesbian women with lovely 
tresses; Erinna; renowned Telesilla; and_ thou, 
Corinna, who didst sing the martial shield of Athena; 
Nossis, the tender-voiced, and dulcet-toned Myrtis— 
all craftswomen of eternal pages. Great Heaven 
gave birth to nine Muses, and Earth to these ten, 
the deathless delight of men.} 


27.—ARCHIAS orn PARMENION 


Heep well thy speech as thou goest past me, Echo 
who am a chatterbox and yet no chatterbox. If 1 
hear anything I answer back the same, for I will 
return to thee thy own words; but if thou keepest 
silent, so shall I. Whose tongue is more just than 
mine? 


28.—POMPEIUS or MARCUS THE 
YOUNGER 


Tuovueu I, Mycenae, am but a heap of dust here in 
the desert, though I am meaner to look at than any 


sixth century, Corinna of Tanagra (some of whose work has 
recently been recovered) in the fifth century, and Myrtis of 
Anthedon a little before Pindar whom she is said to have in- 
structed. Anyte and Nossis are represented in the Anthology. 
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"TXou Tes KADOpa@V KrELVNY TOALY, HS ETAaTHOA 
Teivea, Kab Tpudpov mvt éxévaca Sopov, 
4 ” > a“ 
yvooetat vOev dcov mdpos éaOevov. et b€ pe ynpas 5 
UBpicev, dpxovpas paptups Mauovidn. 


29—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


Tora, vedv apxnyé (ov yap Spopov nipao trovrov, 
Kal yuxas avopav Képdeow npeOicas), 

olov érextnvw Sortov EvAov, olov évijxas 
avOpwrots Oavdt@ Képdos édeyyopuevor ; 

7V OVTWS pEpoTT@Y YpvaEoY yévos, Ely’ AITO Yépcou 5 
tynrobev, ws Aldns, movros amreBérreETO. 


30.—ZHAQTOY, of 8 BASZOT 


3 , > \ a pee A , b] / , 
ExrdoOnpv emi yijs dvéw@ wits: és Tt we TOVT@ 
oTEANETE VAUNYOY KA@VA TPO vavTLrns; 


31.—ZHAQTOT 


"Es ti wituy meddyet Tio TEvETE, yoUPwTHpes, 
hs ToAvs €& opéwv pilav EdXvae vorTos; 

alotov ovK Ecopat TrovToU akddos, éxOpov anrais 
dévdpeov' ev yépow Tas ados olda TUYas. 


32.—AAESIIOTON 


b nan ec / 2 \ 4 , a 

Aptitrayn poOiarow émi KpoKada.ot pe via, 
kal pnt@® Yapotrov KupaTos aypapevar, 

ous avépeve Oddacaca: TO 8 ayptov emTAHpmupeEV 

edpa Kal éx otabepav HpTacey niovwv 

e / \ / a> AN / e \ w4 

oAKdba Tay deiNaLlov tae KAOVOS, FYE TA TOVTOV = «5 
NEVLATA KV YEpow NOlyla KHV TEAAYEL. 
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chance rock, he who gazes on the famous city of 
Ilion, whose walls I trod underfoot and emptied all 
the house of Priam, shall know thence how mighty | 
was of old. If my old age has used me ill, the testi- 
mony of Homer is enough for me. 


29.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


ADVENTURE, thou inventor of ships (for thou didst 
discover the paths of the sea, and didst excite men’s 
minds by hope of gain), what treacherous timbers 
didst thou fashion; what lust for gain, oft brought 
home to them by death, hast thou instilled into 
men! Of a truth the race of mortals had been a 
golden one, if the sea, like hell, were viewed from 
the land in dim distance. 


30.—ZELOTUS or BASSUS 
I am a pine-tree broken by the wind on land. 
Why do you send me to the sea, a spar shipwrecked 
before sailing? 
31.—ZELOTUS 


Why, shipwrights, do ye entrust to the sea this 
pine, which the strong south-wester tore up by the 
roots from the mountain side? I shall make no lucky 
hull at sea, I, a tree which the winds hate. On land 
I already experienced the ill-fortune of the sea. 


32.—ANONYMOUS 
I was a newly-built ship on the surf-beaten beach, 
and had not yet touched the grey waves. But the 
sea would not be kept waiting for me; the wild flood 
rose and carried me away from the firm shore, an 
unhappy bark indeed .. . to whom the stormy waves 
were fatal both on land and at sea. 
19 
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33.—KTAAHNIOT 


Ovmw vais, Kal dAwra: TiS Av mréov, eb BuOov 
eyVon, 
eTAnv; hed, Tacats orAKdoL polipa KAVSwD. 


34.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


Mupla pe tpitvacay aperpntoio Oaddoons 
Kupata, Kal xépo@m Baty épercoapevny, 

@decev vx) Odracca, vedv PoBos, Arr’ éml yains 
"“Hdatoros. tis épet movrov amioToTepov; 

wv ” 9 / > doef \ a) 

évOev épuv amrdrAwra: Tap nioverct dé Ketpat, 

/ \ 4 / / 

vépow THY TeAdyeus EXTriba pewpopern. 


35.—TOY AYTOY 


"Apte pe THYyVULEeVnY aKdTOV TpOTLY EaTTAacE YyELTOV 
TOVTOS, KHV KEpaw Els Ewe uNvdpevos. 


36.—2.EKOTNAOT 


‘OAKas apeTpntou Terayous avucaca KédevOor, 

Kai Too dks Yaporrois Kvpact vnEapévn, 
€ , ws = >? voy 3 \ / 

iv 0 péXas ovT’ Etpos érrovticev, obt’ emi yépoov 
” , ¥ % 4 
HrAacE yEelepiwy aypiov oldua Norwy, 

éy Tupi viv vaunyos eyo xOovi péuhop arriate, 

A ey \ e / C4 f 
vov aros nuetépns Ddata dsCopévn. 
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33.—CYLLENIUS 


Berore I was a ship I perished. What more could 
I have suffered if I had become familiar with the 
deep? Alas, every bark meets its end by the waves! 


34.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


Arter I had traversed innumerable waves of the 
limitless sea, and stood firm for a season on the land, 
I was destroyed not by the sea, the terror of ships, 
but on shore by fire. Who will say that the sea is 
the more treacherous of the two? It was the earth 
on which I came into being that destroyed me, and 
I lie on the beach, reproaching the land for the fate 
I expected from the sea. 


35.—By THE SAME 


I am the newly-fashioned keel of a ship, and the 
sea beside which I lay carried me off, raging against 
me even on land. 


36.—SECUNDUS 


I, tHE ship which had traversed the paths of the 
limitless ocean, and swum so often through the gray 
waves; I, whom neither the black east wind over- 
whelmed nor the fierce swell raised by the winter 
south-westers drove on shore, am now shipwrecked 
in the flames, and reproach the faithless land, in sore 
need now of the waters of my sea. 
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37.—TTAAIOT ®AAKKOT 
Eis anynv érwvupov “Hovyxias 
a. Luynoas dpvoat. 8. Tivos obvexa; a. Myxer’ 
dpuou. 
B. Ted Xapev; a. ‘“Hovyins 760 Aehoyxa TOTOV. 
B. Avoxonos 1) Kpnvn. a. Deboat, Kal HGdDov € EPELS fLE 
dSvcxorov. B.*O mixpod vapatos. a.*QO rAadrsHes. 


38.—AAESIIOTON 


Ei pev avnp Fj HKELS, dpucat, Eéve, Thad ano TnYhRs 
el O€ pucer Haharos, pr He Tins mpopacw. 


dppev eyo TOTOV eipl, KAaL av8pace podvov apecKe* 
Tots dé hiae: paraxois 4 dvats éotiv vdap. 


39.—MOTSIKIOT 


‘A Kompis Movoatot e Kopdova, TaV ‘Adpoditay 
TOMER TOV "Epoy i Upp epotricopas.” 

xat Modcat Tort Kump “A pet TO oTapUNa TavTa* 
npiv © ov wétetat TOTO TO TaLddpLov.” 


40.—ZOSIMOT @ASIOT 


Ov | Movov vo pivyoe kal év oTovoevTe KvdoLL@ 
puop’ d.perTorpov Oupov “Ava£ipevovs, 

aNrO Ka éx TOvTOV, oToT éoxice vna Oadracoa, 
dons, ep HeTépns vn dpevov cavioos. 

ell dé KHv meharyet Kal él xGoves éAmis éxeiy@, 25 
tov Opacur éx dutrrA@v pucapévyn Oavarwv. 


1 This seems to be a vindication of the fountain of 
Salmacis near Halicarnassus, the water of which had the 
reputation of making men effeminate. 
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37.—TULLIUS FLACCUS 
On a Fountain called Quiet Fount 


A. “ Draw water from me in silence.” B. “Why?” 
A. “Stop drawing.” B. “Wherefore?” A. “Mine 
is the sweet drink of Quiet.’”’ B. “You are a dis- 
agreeable fountain.” A. “Taste me and you will see 
I am still more disagreeable.” 8. “Oh what a bitter 
stream!” A. “ Oh what a chatterbox !”’ 


38.—ANONYMOUS 


Ir thou art a man, stranger, draw water from this 
fountain ; but if thou art effeminate by nature, on no 
account drink me. I am a male drink, and only 
please men; but for those naturally effeminate their 
own nature is water.! 


39.—MUSICIUS 


Cypris to the Muses: “Honour Aphrodite, ye 
maidens, or I will arm Love against you.” And the 
Muses to Cypris: “ Talk that twaddle to Ares. Your 
brat has no wings to fly to us.” 


40.—ZOSIMUS OF THASOS 
On the Shield? of one Anaxtmenes 


Not only in combats and in the battle din do I 
protect the spirit of valiant Anaximenes; but in the 
sea, too, when the waves broke up his ship, I was a 
shield to save him, clinging to me in swimming as if 
I were a plank. On sea and land alike I am his hope 
and stay, having saved my bold master from two 
different deaths. 


2 Presumably in this and the following epigrams a shield 
made of leather or wicker is meant. 
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41.—_@EQNO® AAEZANAPEO® 


‘H wadpos avtimddwv émunpavos dotris axovTwr, 
 povioy atvyvod Kipa pépovea pobou, 

dyptov ovd Ste Trovros emt KrAovoy HraGE puTi, 
Kat Tixpn vavTéwy ErrrAcO” drArpOopin, 

avtuyins auérAnoa’® xadov dé ce hoptov ayouaa, 
vat piros, evaTaiwy axpis EBnv Mpévov. 


42.—IOTAIOT AEQNIAOT 


Ey évi xevddvous Epuyov 800 Muptinos Srrdo, 
Tov pév, aptaotevaas’ tov 8, émivnEdpevos, 
b) , aad \ , ? , > wv 
apyéotns 61 éduce vews TpoTi: aatida 8 éaxov 
awbels Kexpimevny KUpaTe Kal TOAELE. 


43.—ITIAPMENIONO® MAKEAONO® 


"Apxel pou XXNatvNs ALTOY oKéTas, OvdSé TpaTréLats 
SovrAevow, Movoéwv avOea Booxopevos. 
a “~ wv , o 9 A >] 
puo@ mAovTOY dvouy, KoOAdKwY Tpodporv, Ovdé Trap 
oppuv 
oTHTomaL old oALyNns SatTos éXevOEpinv. 


44.—S. TATIAAIOT BAAKKOT <oi de> 
WAATQNOS TOT METAAOT 


Xpvoov avnp evpwv Edutre Booxor: avtap o xpucov 
Ov Aitrev OvY Evpwv Hrpev dv edpe Bpoyov. 
24 
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41.—THEON OF ALEXANDRIA 


I, THE shield that erst protected from the foemen’s 
shafts and resisted the bloody wave of horrid war, 
not even then, when the sea in wild tumult swept 
on my master, and the mariners perished miserably, 
betrayed my comrade, but bearing thee, a noble bur- 
den indeed, my friend, went with thee even to the 
haven for which thou didst pray. 


42.—JULIUS LEONIDAS 


I, Myrtitus, escaped two dangers by the help of 
one weapon; the first by fighting bravely with it, 
the second by swimming with its support, when the 
north-west wind had sunk my ship. I was saved 
and now possess a shield proved both in war and on 
the waves. | 


43.—PARMENION OF MACEDONIA 


Tue simple covering of my cloak is enough for me; 
and I, who feed on the flowers of the Muses, shall 
never be the slave of the table. I hate witless 
wealth, the nurse of flatterers, and I will not stand 
in attendance on one who looks down on me. I 
know the freedom of scanty fare. 


44._STATYLLIUS FLACCUS, sy some 
ATTRIBUTED To PLATO 


A MAN finding gold left his halter, but the man 
who had left the gold and did not find it, hanged 
himself with the halter he found. 
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45.—2TATTAAIOT PAAKKOT 
Xpvaov avnp o pev edpev, 0 8 MAEecev’ Wy O pev Ev pwv 
pirpev, o & ody etpav Avypov Ednoe Bpoyxov. 
S. T. Coleridge, Poetical and Dramatic Works, 1877, ii. 
374, a version made for a wager, as a tour de force in brevity. 


cf. Ausonius, Hpig. 22; Wyatt, Hpig. 26; and Prof. W. J. 
Courthope, History of English Poetry, vol. ii., p. 58 n. 


46.—ANTITIATPOT MAKEAONO® 
IInpos azrats, } péyyos.idety 4 maida texéc Oar 
evEapévn, Sorns Eupopev evtuxins: 
TUKTE yap tevOus deXTITA MET OU TOU, Kal TpLTOONTOU 
avTHpap yAUKEpoY héyyos écetde haous. 
"Aptepts aporépototy emnxoos, } TE NOVELS 5 
paia, Kal apyevvav dwadopos % cerawv. 
47.—AAESTIIOTON 
Tov AvKov €& iSiwv palov tpédw ove Oédovea, 
ara bw avayxater Topévos appoovvn. 
av&nbeis 8 br’ éuod, cat éwov mans Onpiov éotau 
n Xapes adraEat THY dvow ov Svvarat. 
48.—AAESTIOTON 
ZLevs KuKvos, Tatipos, satupos, Ypuaos bu’ épwra 
Anéns, Edpomns, Avtiorns, Aavans. 
49.—AAHAON 


9 \ \ 4 UA / / \ “ 
EAris cal ov, Toyn, wéya xaipete: Tov ALpév’ ebpov- 
+O > 4 3 a 
ovdev euoi x wiv: mailete Tovs pet’ epé. 





_1 Artemis in her quality of Moon-goddess restored the 
light to the woman’s eyes, Artemis, of course, presided 
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45.—STATYLLIUS FLACCUS 


One man found the gold and the other lost it. He 
who found it threw it away, and he who did not find 
it hanged himself with the dismal halter. 


46.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


A siinD and childless woman, who prayed that she 
might either recover her sight or bear a child, gained 
both blessings. For not long after she was brought 
to bed, as she never had expected, and on the same 
day saw the sweet light of day for which she had 
longed with all her heart. Both her prayers were 
heard by Artemis, the deliverer in child-bed and the 
bearer of the white-rayed torch.! 


47,— ANONYMOUS 
On a Goat that suckled a Woly 


Ir is not by my own will that I suckle the wolf 
at my own breast, but the shepherd’s folly compels 
me to do it. Reared by me he will become a beast 
of prey to attack me. Gratitude cannot change 
nature. 

48.— ANONYMOUS 


TurovuGu love Zeus became a swan for Leda, a bull 
for Europa, a satyr for Antiope, and gold for Danae. 


49,— ANoNYMous 


FareweE.i, Hope and Fortune, a long farewell. I 
have found the haven. I have no more to do with 
you. Make game of those who come after me. 


over child-birth too because she was Moon-goddess ; but that 
is beside the point here. 
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50.—MIMNEPMOT 


Tyv cavtov ppéva réptre: Svonreyéwy Sé 1roduTaV 
GAXos Tis we KAKHS, GAXOS Gpevoy Epel. 


51—TNAATOQNOS 


Alov mavra héper’ Sort Os Ypovos oldev apetBeww 
ovvoua Kal poppnv Kai puow dé TUynD. 
A. Esdaile, Lancing College Magazine, April, 1910. 


52.— KAPIITAAIAOT 


TyOvas ayxiotp@ Tis am’ yovos ev’tpixye BadXwV 
etAxuae vaunyod Kpata ALTrOTpLYXéa. 

oixteipas 5é véxvy Tov acwpator, €& actdynpov 
NELPOS EMLTKaTTOV ALTOY Exwaoe TApor. 

evpe O¢ xevOopevov Ypvoot xTéap. 7 pa Sixatots = 5 
avdpdatv evaeBins ovK aTroAwr€ Yapts. 


53.—NIKOAHMOT, oi 6€ BALLOT 


€ UO , / 4 , A 
Irrmoxparns haos hy pepotrwy, Kal aweTo AawV 
EOvea, kai vexvov hv otras ev aloy. 


54.—MENEKPATOT2 
Iijpas érrav pev ang, was evyera: fy 5é tot éXOn, 
péudetar: ote © del xpetoaov operropevon. 


55.—AOTKIAAIOT, of 56 MENEKPATOTS, 
ZAMIOT 
Ki tis ynpaoas Cv ebxeTaut, adEtos éote 
yNpacketv troXdOp els éréwy Sexadas. 
28 
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50.—MIMNERMUS 
(Not an Epigram, but a Couplet from an Elegy) 


Resoice thy own heart, but of thy ill-disposed 
countrymen one shall speak ill of thee and another 
well. 


51.—PLATO 
Time brings everything; length of years can 


change names, forms, nature, and fortune. 


52.—CARPY LLIDES 


A MAN, angling on the beach with a hook attached 
to a fine hair line, brought to shore the hairless head 
of a shipwrecked man. Pitying the bodiless corpse, 
he dug a little grave with his hands, having no tool, 
and found there hidden a treasure of gold. Of a 
truth then righteous men lose not the reward of 
piety. 

53.—NICODEMUS or BASSUS 


Hippocrates was the light of mankind; whole 
peoples were saved by him, and there was a scarcity 
of dead in Hades. 

54.—MENECRATES 


EvERYONE prays for old age when it is still absent, 
but finds fault with it when it comes. It is always 
better while it is still owing to us. 


55.—LUCILIUS or MENECRATES OF SAMOS 


Ir anyone who has reached old age prays for life, 
he deserves to go on growing old for many decades. 
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56.—PIAINMOT @EZTAAONIKEOS 


"EBpov Opnixiouv xpuy@ memednpuévov tdwp 
lA 
yyios eiaBaivey ovn Epuyev OavaTtor: 
és motapov 8 dn Nayapovpevoy tyvos oda Owy, 
Kpup@ TOUS dmradovs abxevas dppenapn. 
Kal TO pev eFeavpn NotTroy Séuas: 1) bé péevovca 
ois avayxainy elye Tapou mpopacwy. 
a 4 a“ 
Svapopos hs woiva Stethato Tp TE kal Doe 
a , 
apdotépwr Sé doxav, ovdeves éotiv dros. 


57.—-TAM®IAOT 


Titre travapéptos, Tlavécovi ndppope xovpa, 
pupopéva Keradeis Tpavrd S1a oTopaTa@r; 

} Tot rapOevias wo0os ixeTo, Tay ToL aTNUpA 
Opnixcos Tnpevs aiva Binodpevos; 


58,_ANTIDATPOY 


Kai xkpavads BaBurXavos éridpopov dppact Tetxos 
\ N >’ 99 a A / 
kat tov er Addet@ Lava xaTnvyacapyy, 
Kanev T aiwpnua, cal Hedtoto xoroccor, 
Kal péyav aimevav Trupapidwv Kdpator, 
pvapa te Mavowdoio TeAwWpLov: aXN bt’ éaetdov 
9 , , ¥ lA “4 
Aptéptdos vepéwv ape Oéovta Sdopor, 
A \ > / / > 4 
Keiva pev nuavpwro Toexnuide! voodiv "Orvptrov 
“Adtos ovdév rw Toiov émnuyacaTo. 


1 Of the i emendations, Harberton’s xa) 4», 15¢ 
seems the best (I doubt if it is right): I render so. 
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56.—-PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


Tue child, treading on the frozen stream of 
Thracian Hebrus, did not escape death; but when 
he slipped into the river, now less solidly frozen, 
his tender neck was cut through by the ice. The 
rest of his body was carried away, but the head 
which remained on the ice gave of necessity cause 
for a funeral. Unhappy she whose offspring was 
divided between fire and water and seeming to 
belong to both, belongs not wholly to either.! 


57.—PAMPHILUS 
To the Swallow 


Wuy, unhappy daughter of Pandion, dost thou 
mourn all day long, uttering thy twittering note? 
Is it that regret is come upon thee for thy maiden- 
head, which Thracian Tereus took from thee by 
dreadful force? 


58.—ANTIPATER 
On the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 


I HAVE set eyes on the wall of lofty Babylon on 
which is a road for chariots, and the statue of Zeus 
by the Alpheus, and the hanging gardens, and the 
colossus of the Sun, and the huge labour of the high 
pyramids, and the vast tomb of Mausolus; but when 
I saw the house of Artemis that mounted to the 
clouds, those other marvels lost their brilliancy, and 
I said, “Lo, apart from Olympus, the Sun never 
looked on aught so grand.’ ” 

1 cp. Book VII. No. 542. 

2 For the seven wonders of the world see note on Bk. VIII. 
No. 177. 31 
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59.—_ANTITTATPOT 


Téscapes aiwpovot tavuTrtepvywr émi vatov 
Nixae ionpiOpous viéas aBavatov: 

a pev ’AOnvaiav rodepadoxor, a 8 ’Adpoditar, 
a 8é tov Arxeidav, d § addBntov “Apn, 

aelo Kat evopodhov ypatrrov Téyos* és 5) veopeat 
ovpavov, ® ‘Papas aie rdtpas épupa. 

Oein avinatov pev 6 Bovddyos, a 5é oe Kumpis 
evyapov, evuntiv Tladdds, atpectov “Apne. 


. 60.—AIOAQPOT 
Ilvpyos 68° eivarins érl youpados, ovvopa vnow 
TavToy éywv, Sppov cvpPBorov eit Pdpos. 


61.—AAESIIOTON 


\ ? “A , , ’ , 
Tupvov idodca Adkaiva tadivtpotroy €x TroNéLoLO 
maid éov és TaTpay wKUV léevTa Tr0da, 
> / oS > # 4 
avtin aifaca 60 Hratos Nace NOYXa?, 
dppeva pntapéva POoyyov eri xrapéve: 
“"AdXoTplov Yrdptas, elaev, yévos, Eppe pos 
adav, 
4 ? > \ 3 4 / \ / 99 
Epp’, emrel exrevow TraTpioa Kal yevéray. 


62.—ETHNOT A2KAAQNITOT 


Fletvo., thv trepiBwrov éue wrorALy, “IdLov ipny, 
THY TapPOS EvTrUpyoLs TEelLyeoL KANCOMEYHD, 
IA A / 9 > 93 € 4 
aia@vos Téppn KaTedndoxev’ adr év Onnp@ 
Keita YadKelwv Epxos EXOUTHA TUAGY.. 
, 4, “A 
ovKére pe oxdrper TpwopOopa Sovpar’ ’Ayxatoy, 
Tmavrov & “EXAnvev Keicomat év oTOmacuv. 
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59.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Four Victories, winged, hold aloft on their backs 
as many of the immortals. One uplifts Athena in 
her warlike guise,' one Aphrodite, one Heracles, and 
another dauntless Ares. They are painted on the 
fair dome of thy house, and mount to heaven. O 
Caius,? bulwark of thy country, Rome, may Heracles, 
the devourer of oxen, make thee invincible; may 
Cypris bless thee with a good wife, Pallas endue 
thee with wisdom, and Ares with fearlessness. 


60.—DIODORUS 


1, THIs tower on the rock in the sea, am Pharos,’ 
bearing the same name as the island and serving asa 
beacon for the harbour. 


61.—ANoNYMoUS 


Tue Spartan woman, seeing her son hastening 
home in flight from the war and stripped of his 
armour, rushed to meet him, and driving a spear 
through his liver, uttered over the slain these words 
full of virile spirit: “Away with thee to Hades, 
alien scion of Sparta! Away with thee, since thou 
wast false to thy country and thy father!” 


62.—EVENUS OF ASCALON 


Strranaers, the ash of ages has devoured me, holy 
Ilion, the famous city once renowned for my towered 
walls, but in Homer I still exist, defended by brazen 
gates. The spears of the destroying Achaeans shall 
not again dig me up, but I shall be on the lips of all 
Greece. 

1 ¢.e. Minerva Bellatrix. 


2 Caius Caesar the nephew and adopted son of Augustus. 
% The lighthouse of Alexandria. 33 
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63.—A>KAHIIAAOYT 


Avd1 kai yévos eit Kal obvopa: tov 8 ato Kodpov 
ceuvoTtépyn Tracey eipi ov “AvTipayxov. 
, \ v3 > ” 4 > ? / } 4 
tis yap éu ovK hee; Tis ovK averéEato Avony, 
\ \ A 4, \ 9 4 
To Evvov Movody ypdupa cal Avtipdyov; 


64.—AS>KAHIIIAAOY, of 8& APXIOT 


Avtat rotpaivovta peonuBpwa pnrd ae Movcar 
éSpaxov év xpavaots obpecty, ‘Haiode, 

Kai cot KaANLTETNAOY, Epvacdpevat Trepl TacaL, 
apeEav Sadvas iepov axpepova, 

Saxav 5é kpavas ‘EXtxwvidos évOcov dup, 5 
TO Wravod T@AOoV mpocbev ExoWev dvvE: 

od ov KOopecaapevos paKdpwv yévos Epya Te poNTrais 
Kal yévos apyaiwy &ypades HuBéwv. 


65.—AAESIIOTON 
I‘ pév Eap Koopos trodvdéevdpeor, aibépt & aortpa, 
"EAAdE 8 de yYOwv, oide Sé TH Tonei. 
66.—ANTITIATPOT ZIAQNIOT 


Mvapocvvay ére Jay Bos, 7 Exdve Tas pedAtpwvov 
Lampovs, pn dexatay Modcay éxovar Bpotot. 





1 The mistress of Antimachus, one of whose most celebrated 
poems was an elegy on her. 
2 ze, than those of the most noble lineage. 
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63.—ASCLEPIADES 


Lype! is my name and I am of Lydian race, and 
Antimachus has made me more noble than any 
descendant of Codrus.2, For who has not sung me, 
who has not read I.yde, the joint work of the Muses 
and Antimachus? 


64.—ASCLEPIADES or ARCHIAS 


Tue Muses themselves saw thee, Hesiod, feeding 
thy sheep at mid-day in the rugged hills, and all 
drawing * round thee proffered thee a branch of holy 
laurel with lovely leaves. They gave thee also the 
inspiring water of the Heliconian spring, that the 
hoof of the winged horse 4 once struck, and having 
drunk thy fill of it thou didst write in verse the 
Birth of the gods and the Works, and the race of 
the ancient demigods. 


65.—ANONYMOUS 


Leary spring adorns the earth, the stars adorn the 
heavens, this land adorns Hellas, and these men 
their country. 


66.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


MNEMOSYNE was smitten with astonishment when 
she heard honey-voiced Sappho, wondering if men 
possess a tenth Muse. 


3 I venture to render so: it is exceedingly improbable that 
épvogduevar is corrupt. 
4 Pegasus. 
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67.—AAESIIOTON 


LHAnV pHTpULhS, waxpav AiMov, Extede Kovpos, 
ws Biov nAAaYOat Kal TpdTroY olopEVOS* 

4 5¢ Tab@ KrAWOeioa KaTéxTave Taida TEcovca. 
hevyere pntpuris Kal tdov oi mpdyovo. 


68.—AAESIIOTON 


\ 4 > A f b ” an 
Myrtpural tpoyovototy del xaxov' oddé didodaat 
catovow: Paispyny yvoO: cat ‘IarmoAvtop. 


69.—-IIAPMENIONO> MAKEAONO® 


Myrtpuifs Svopnus aet yoros, ovd’ év Epwrt 
HmLos* ol6a waOn sa@dpavos ‘IarmonrvTov. 


70.—MNAZAAKOT 


Tpavrd pivupopéva, Havéiovt rapbéve, pura, 
Tnpéos ob Oeyitov arypapéva reyéwr, 

TimTe Travapéeplos yodes ava Sua, yedtdov; 
mave, émel o€ pévet Kal KaTOmW Sdxpva. 


71.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


Kraves amrnoptot tavans dpvos, evaxiov dros 
avdpdo axpyntov Kkadpa durAaccopevoss, 

EVTETAAOL, KEPapwY oTEyavwTEpol, oixia haTTar, 
oixia TeTTiywY, EvdtoL aKpEpoves, 

KNmE TOY UueTépacowy UTroKALVOdYTA KOpmato LW 
pvcac®’, axtivwy jneriov puydéa. 
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67.—ANONYMOUS 


Tue boy was crowning his stepmother’s funeral 
stele, a tall column, thinking that in changing life 
for death she had changed her character. But it 
came down on the tomb and killed him. Stepsons, 
avoid even the tomb of your stepmother. 


68.—ANoNYMoUS 


STEPMOTHERS are always a curse to their step- 
children, and do not keep them safe even when 
they love them. Remember Phaedra and Hip- 


polytus. 
69.—PARMENION OF MACEDONIA 


A sTEPMOTHER’s spite is ever mordant, and not 
gentle even in love. I know what befel chaste 
Hippolytus. 

70.—MNASALCAS 


O pauGcuTer of Pandion with the plaintive twit- 
tering voice, thou who didst submit to the unlawful 
embraces of Tereus, why dost thou complain, swallow, 
all day in the house? Cease, for tears await thee 
hereafter too. 


71.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


OverHANaING branches of the spreading oak, that 
from on high shade well men seeking shelter from 
the untempered heat, leafy boughs roofing closer 
than tiles, the home of wood-pigeons, the home of 
cicadas, O noontide branches, guard me, too, who lie 
beneath your foliage, taking refuge from the rays of 
the sun. 
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72.—ANTITIATPOT 


Evxonos ‘Eppeias, @ troupéves, év 6€ yadaxte 

— xaipwr kai Spvive orevdopévors pédeTe 

AXN ody “Hpaxrgéns: eva Sé xtiriov 7} mayby apva 
aitet, Kat mavtas év Ovos éxréyeTat. 

GANG AUKOUS Eipyet. TL OE TO TWAEOY, EL TOGUAAYOeV 5 
dAAuTaL eiTEe AUKOLS, E1O Ud TOD huAaKos; 


73.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


EvBoixod codtroto Tradvdivynte OdNacca, 
\ ad 207 eA b) 4 
wrayKrov bdwp, idiots pevpacey avritanor, 
NeAL@ env vUKTL TETAYpMEVOY es Tpis, ATrLOTOV 
a 4 
vavoly Scov Téptres Yedpa SaverCopuevor 
A , a A ? \ / 
Padma Biov, OapBo ce Td pupiov, ov dé patevo 5 
anv oTaClY’ appHT@ Tavita peunre pucet. 


74.— AAESIIOTON 


b XN b , , 4 a“ / 
Aypos Ayatpevidou yevouny tote, viv 66 Mevirrov' 
\ 4 PJ e 4 4 >? vg 
Kat wad é€& érépov Byoopas eis ETEpov. 
\ ~ 
Kal yap éxetvos xe pé TOT’ ETO, KAL TAALY OUTOS 
oierar etut & OrXAwWs ovdevds, GAAA TUynNs. 


75.—ETHNOT AX KAAONITOYT 


wv 4 > \ ¢e¢f7 cd »” / 
Kv pe dayns émt pilav, wos ete Kaptropopnaw 
Socoy émioTrEiaaL col, Tpdye, Ovopeve. 
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72.—ANTIPATER 


Hermes, ye shepherds, is easily contented, rejoic- 
ing in libations of milk and honey from the oak-tree, 
but not so Heracles. He demands a ram or fat lamb, 
or in any case a whole victim. But he keeps off the 
wolves. What profits that, when the sheep he protects 
if not slain by the wolf is slain by its protector ? 


73.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


O aLTERNATING flood of the Euboean gulf, vagabond 
water, running contrary to thy own current, how 
strong but inconstant a stream thou lendest to the 
ships, changing its direction regularly thrice by day 
and thrice by night! Thou art one of the marvels 
of life, and I am filled with infinite wonder at thee, 
but do not seek the reason of thy factious course. 
It is the business and the secret of Nature. 


74,.—ANONYMOUS 


I was once the field of Achaemenides and am now 
Menippus’, and I shall continue to pass from one 
man to another. For Achaemenides once thought 
he possessed me, and Menippus again thinks he 
does ; but I belong to no man, only to Fortune. 


75.—EVENUS OF ASCALON 
(The Vine speaks) 


TuHovucu thou eatest me to the root, billy-goat, I 
will yet bear fruit enough to provide a libation for 
thee when thou art sacrificed. 
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76.—ANTITIATPOT 


Atocay éx Bpoyidwr a pév pia triova Kiydar, 
a pia & tmmeta cocovdov elre raya: 

GXN a pev Kixras Oarepov dSéuas és paos "Hods 
OUKET ATO TAEKTAS HKe SeparoTrédas, 

e 9 SJ , \ e , 9 ¥ ? ? w 

a8 avOis peOénre Tov tepov. Hv ap aovdav 
peda xnv cwhais, Eeive, Nuvottaciars. 


77.—ANTIIIATPOT @EX2AAONIKEQS 


TI peopéva xadrret Tavupjdeos elrré ro’ “Hoa, 
OupoBopov Edrov Kévtpov Exovoa vow’ 
“”Apoev tip érexev Tpoia Aut rouyap éyo wip 
, 9 , A / , 
méprrw él Tpoia, tha pépovra Idpiv 
ntet & "Trrddats ovK aeros, Gdn eri Ooivay 
A ef \ A“ f , ” 
yorres, Orav Aavaol cxvrAa Pépwor Trovev. 


78.—AEBEQNIAOT [TAPANTINOT] 


M7 péun p amrétetpov act OddXovaay oTrwpHy 
axpada, THY Kaptrois wdvToTe BptOopévnv. 

ommoca yap KAabedot Tremraivopev, AdAOS epérKet: 
omTroca 5 aud peével, WNTPl TrEepixpemaTas. 


79.—_TOY AYTOY 


Avtobedns Kaprrovs atroTéwvopat, AAXa TreTreipous: 
WAVTOTE WH OKANPOIS TUITE Ee YEppadiots. 

pynvice kal Baxyos évuBpifovts ta Ketvou 
épya: Avxovpyetos un NadéTw oe TUyN. 
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76.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Or two snares one caught a fat thrush, and the 
other, in its horsehair fetters, a blackbird. Now 
while the thrush did not free its plump body from 
the twisted noose round its neck, to enjoy again the 
light of day, the other snare let free the holy black- 
bird. Even deaf bird-snares, then, feel compassion 
for singers. 


77.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Hera, tortured by the beauty of Ganymede, and 
with the soul-consuming sting of jealousy in her 
heart, once spoke thus: “ Troy gave birth to a male 
flame for Zeus; therefore I will send a flame to fall 
on Troy, Paris the bringer of woe. No eagle shall 
come again to the Trojans, but vultures to the feast, 
the day that the Danai gather the spoils of their 
labour.” 


78.—LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA 
(This and the two following are [sopsepha) 


Do not, master, find fault with me, the wild pear- 
tree, ever loaded with unripe fruit. For the pears 
which I ripen on my branches are pilfered by another 
than yourself, but the unripe ones remain hanging 
round their mother. 


79.—By THE SAME 


Or my own will I let my fruits be plucked, but 
when they are ripe. Stop throwing hard stones at 
me. Bacchus too will wax wrath with thee for doing 
injury to his gift. Bear in mind the fate of Lycurgus. 
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80.—TOY AYTOY 


Mavrtes daTepoeroav Saou Enreite KeXevOov, 
eppour , ELKALNS evdoroyor copins. 

Upéas adpoovvn patdcato, TOA, & érixtev, 
vase ovd’ idiny eidotas axdeinv. 


81.—KPINATOPOT 


My, elarns Oavatov Boris 6 Gpov- elal Kapovour, 
WS fwots, apxat Tvppopéwy ere pint. 
aOper Nixiew Kqou popov: 75n & EKELTO 
\ 
ely aidn, VEKpOS & HrAOev bar’ néALov’ 
adoTol yap TUpBoLo peToxMacavtes oxfas, 
elpucay és Trowas TAnpova Suabavea. 


82.—ANTITIATPOT @ESZAAONIKEOS 


Mn6’ 67° én’ ayxvpns, 6X07 migTeve Jardcon, 
vauTine, pnd et TOU melo para Xépaos éXOL. 

Kat yap "Tov 6 Sppw évt Kan TET EV" és 6e KoAupBov 
vavTou Tas Taxwas olvos édnoe épas. 

pebye Yo porTuTrinv émevnior’ ex Opos ‘Idx 
movtos: Tupanvol todtov ebevto vopov. 


83.—PIAINNOT 


Nyos emreryomevns a@xvv Spopov apcbexopevov 
Serdives, merdyous tyOudaryor oxvAaxes. 





1 Tyrant of Cos late in the first century B.c. We have 
coins with his head and numerous inscriptions in his honour. 
3 Grotius renders as if it were d:o@avéa ‘‘ twice dead,” but 
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80.—By THE SAME 


Ye prophets who explore the paths of the stars, 
out on you, ye false professors of a futile science! 
Folly brought you to the birth, and Rashness was 
your mother, ye poor wretches, who know not even 
your own disrepute. 


81.—CRINAGORAS 


TeLt me not that death is the end of life. The 
dead, like the living, have their own causes of suf- 
fering. Look at the fate of Nicias of Cos.1_ He had 
gone to rest in Hades, and now his dead body has 
come again into the light of day. For his fellow- 
citizens, forcing the bolts of his tomb, dragged out 
the poor hard-dying 2 wretch to punishment. 


82.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


TrusT not, mariner, to the fatal sea, even when 
thou art at anchor, even when thy hawsers are fast 
on land. For Ion fell overboard in the harbour, and 
his active hands, fettered by the wine, were useless 
for swimming. Shun dances and carousal on board 
ship. The sea is the enemy of Bacchus. Such is 
the law established by the Tyrrhene pirates.? 


83.—PHILIPPUS 


Tue dolphins, the fish-eating dogs of the sea, were 
sporting round the ship as she moved rapidly on her 
the meaning of 8vc@avda is that they, so to speak, prolonged 
his agony as if he were still alive. 


7 Who captured Dionysus and were turned into dolphins 
by him as a punishment. See Homeric Hymn vii. 
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xampopovos b€ kuwy Onpaiv Keivous ixeAoaas 
Svapopos, ws eri yy ets BuOov eFeOoper. . 

wreTo 8 adroTpins Onpns xapiv* ov yap édadpos 
TavTwv éaTt Kuv@Vv oO dSpopos év TeAdYyEL. 


84.—ANTIDANOTS, 


Nyos adsotpémrrou tAayKTOV KUTOS eldev em” aKTIS 
pnroBorns, Brocupols Kvpacet cupdpevor, 

xetpa & éréppuper: 765 émeamrdaat és BuOov Gdns 
Tov ca@tov0 oitws Tacow amnyOdveto: 

vaunyov & 6 vopevs Exyev popov. & Su’ éxeivny 
cat Spupol yjpoe wopOpida Kal ALpéves. 


85.—PIAIITIOT @EZ>AAONIKEQY 


Nija pev Bree Trovtos, €wol 8 eropev mart Saipov 
Twratopéve pucews via toewvotépny: 

TaTpos Lowy yap éym Séuas eis eué Kaiptov érOov, 
pouveperns eméBnv, Poptos opetropevos. 

nyayev eis Atpévas b€ Kai éoretpev Sis 6 mpésBus, 
yymov év yain, Sevtepov év TeXayet. 


86.—ANTI®IAOT 


Tlapparyos éprnotns cata dopata MyvoBopos pis, 
datpeov GOpyaas yeideot TeTTApévor, 

meyavos Stepoio volnv wddtato oapxa: 
avtixa 8 dotpaxoets érAataynoe Séopos, 

appoadn & ddivatrow: of év rciOporow adixrors 
AnPbels avtohovov THySov érectdcarto. 
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course. A boar-hound, taking them for game, dashed, 
poor fellow, into the sea, as he would have dashed on 
land. He perished for the sake of a chase that was 
strange to him; for not all dogs are light of foot in 
the sea. 


84.—ANTIPHANES 


A SHEPHERD saw the straying hull of a sea-tost 
boat carried along shore by the fierce waves. He 
seized it with his hand, and it dragged its saviour 
into the deep sea, so bitter was its hatred of all 
mankind. Thus the shepherd met with the fate of 
a shipwrecked mariner. Alas! both the woods and 
the harbour are put in mourning by that boat. 


85.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


Tuer sea destroyed my boat, but Heaven bestowed 
on me, as I was carried hither and thither, a more 
welcome natural boat. For seeing my father’s body 
coming to me opportunely, I climbed on it, a solitary 
oarsman, a burden which it was its duty to bear. 
The old man bore me to the harbour, thus giving 
life to me twice, on land as a babe and again at sea. 


86.—ANTIPHILUS 


AN omnivorous, crawling, lickerish mouse, seeing 
in the house an oyster with its lips open, had a bite 
at its flesh-like wet beard. Immediately the house 
of shell closed tightly with a clap owing to the pain, 
and the mouse, locked in the prison from which there 
was no escape, compassed for himself death and. the 
tomb. 
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87.—MAPKOT APTENTAPIOT 


Mnxére vv puvupite mapa Spul, pete puver 
KAwvos em akpoTatou, Kocauge, Kexhipevos” 

ex pov COL TOOE dévdpov- émeiryeo 8, dumehos év0a 
avTéhnet yhaveay ava Ktos ex TeTaNOv’ 

ceiyns Tapa ov epercov emt Kddbov, dpdi T éxeivy 
peMre, Aerydy Tpoxewy EK TTOMATOY xédadov. 

dpis yap én’ épvidecae péper TOV dvdpotov tEov, 
a 5 Botpuv: orépyet 5 bpuvorrorovs Bpoptos. 


88.—DIAIMMOYT @ESSAAONIKEOS. 


Meppopevy Bopény eTETOTOLNV breép ans: 
qwvet yap éuot Oppens 7 HTLos ove’ dvepos. 

GNA pe THY pehitynpuy anSova béEaro VYOTOLS 
dehpiv, Kab TT NVHY TOVTLOS myloyel. 

TUT TOTAT é epern mop0 wevopern, TOV aKwroOV 
vaurny TH CTOMATOV Dedyop é éyo xiOapn. 

elpeainy Seddpives del Movonow apo Bov 
Hvucay ov evotns pi0os ’Aptovios. 


89.—TOY AYTOY 


Atpov oiSupay aTrawyvopern TOAVYN PHS 
Nix oy KOUpaLS Tix pororyer oTrdxvas: 

a@AeTo & €x Oadmous: ™ © é€k Kahauns ovvepOot 
vijay TupKainy aEvhov doTaXvov. 

py veuéoa, Anpnrep, ano XGoves €t Bporov ovcav 
kovpar Tols yains oTréppaciv nudiecav. 





1 Philomela, before she was changed into a nightingale, 
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87.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


No longer warble, blackbird, by the oak-tree, no 
longer perch on the highest branch and call. This 
tree is thy enemy; hie thee to where the vine mounts 
with shady green leaves. Set thy feet on its branch 
and sing by it, pouring shrill notes from thy throat. 
For the oak bears the mistletoe which is the foe of 
birds, but the vine bears grape-clusters ; and Bacchus 
loves songsters. 


88.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


I, THE honey-voiced nightingale, was flying over 
the sea, complaining of Boreas (for not even the 
wind that blows from Thrace is kind to me),! when 
a dolphin received me on his back, the sea-creature 
serving as the chariot of the winged one. Borne by 
_this most faithful boatman, I charmed the oarless 
sailor by the lyre of my lips. The dolphins ever 
served as oarsmen to the Muses without payment. 
The tale of Arion is not untrue. 


89.—By THE SAME 


AnciENT Nico, fending off distressful famine, was 
gleaning the ears of corn with the girls, and perished 
from the heat. Her fellow-labourers piled up for 
her a woodless funeral pyre from the straw of the 
corn. Be not wrathful, Demeter, if the maidens 
clothed a child of Earth in the fruits of the earth. 


had suffered at the hands of her Thracian brother-in-law 
Tereus. 
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90.—AA®EIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


Nyav axutrépwr bs éyets Kparos, tree Saipov, 
Kat péyay EvBoins audixpeun oxdredor, 

ovptov evyopévotot Sidou mddov “Apeos aypts 
és Tow, éx Yupins weicpata Nvaapévots. 


91.—APXIOT NEOQTEPOT 


€ A / , , eo w+ , 
Eppun Kwpvxiov vaiwy modu, ® ava, yaipots, 
a“ a e 
‘Epph, kal ALTH MpooyeAadaars ooin. | 


92.—ANTIIIATPOT @ESSAAONIKEQS : 


"Apxel rértiyas pedvoat Spocos: ad TriovTes 
deldey Kixvev cial yeyovorepot. 
ws xal aovdos avnp, Eeviwv ydpiv, dvtarodobvat 
Duvous eVEpKTALS olde, Tmalov Oriya. : 
ToUvEend oot TpwTas pev dpetBopar Av 8 COdlwow 5 | 
Moitpat, mwoAXaKe pot Keioeas ev ceriow. | 


93.—TOY AYTOY 


"Avtimatpos Heicwve yevéOX0v @rrace BiBrov 
puxpny, év O€ pth vuntt trovnodpevos. 
tAaos AAA SéxotTO, Kal aivnoetev aotdor, 
\ 4 e@ b] ld , , 
Zevs péyas ws OALy@ TreOopevos AULBave. 


94.—ISIAQPOT AITEATOT 


TlovAvrov aypevoas troré Tivos, é€& ados eis yFv 
Eppiev, Seioas Onpds ipavtowédny. 
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90.—ALPHEIUS OF MITYLENE 
To Poseidon 


Lorp of horses, who hast dominion over the swift 
ships and the great precipitous rock of Euboea, grant 
a fair passage as far as the city of Ares! to thy 
suppliants who loosed their moorings from Syria. 


91.—ARCHIAS THE YOUNGER 


Hai! Hermes, the Lord, who dwellest in the city 
of the Corycians, and look kindly on my simple 
offering. 


92.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


A LITTLE dew is enough to make the cicadas tipsy, 
but when they have drunk they sing louder than 
swans. So can the singer who has received hospi- 
tality repay his benefactors with song for their little 
gifts. Therefore first I send thee these lines of 
thanks, and if the Fates consent thou shalt be often 
written in my pages. 


93.—By THe SAME 


ANTIPATER sends to Piso for his birthday a little 
volume, the work of one night. Let Piso receive it 
favourably and praise the poet, like great Zeus, whose 
favour is often won by a little frankincense. 


94.—ISIDORUS OF AEGAE 


TyNNIcHUs once caught an octopus and threw it 
from the sea on to the land, fearing to be enchained 
by the creature’s tentacles. But it fell on and twined 

1 4.e, Rome. 
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GAN 6 9 ep UmvwovTa TET@V ouvednce Aaywor, 
dev, Taxa Onpevtas a aiprt puyovta Kuvas. 

arypev0eis 7 Tyrypevorev™ o & eis dda Tuvvexos ivOov 
Axe wad Cwov, AUTPA Naywov Exwr. 


95.—AA®PEIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


Xetpepiacs vpdberot mahuvopeva TL0ds Spyies 
TéxVoLs euvatas appexec mrépuyas, 


péoha pu ovpaviov Kpvos WMAET EV" y) yap Euewvev 


aif ptos, ovpavior avrimanos vepéwv. 
II poxvn nal Myjoeca, kat’ "Aidos atdécOnrte 
pnrtépes opvidwv Epya SidacKopevat. 


96—ANTITIATPOT ®EXZZAAONIKENS 


“Apreyévys © o Teagos émros more TovTa Ovyarpl 
elev, 7° Fv HSn VEUPEVOS els Alyy 


a TlapGéve Kadhimapye, kopn 5 éun, loxe ouvEepyov 


praxarny, apxeby KThwa wevyte Bie: 
nv © tkn ets Dpevaror, ‘Axatibos nOea pnt pos 
Xpnora puracce, mocer mpoika BeBasoraryy.” 


97.—AA®EIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


"Avdpopayns & eTL Opivor a aKOVOMED, elo ere Tpoinv 
Sepropel! éx Bad pov waoav eperTropevny, 

Kal oOov Aidyrevoy, t vTr0 arepavy Te TOANOS 
édetov é& traowyp ‘ ‘Exropa oUPOPLEVOY, 

Mauovidew 51a povoar, dy ov pla TWaTpis aordov 
Koo peitat, yains 8 audorépns xrAlwara. 


5° 
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itself round a sleeping hare that, poor thing, had 
just escaped from the hounds. The captive became 
captor, and Tynnichus threw the octopus back alive 
into the sea, taking the hare as its ransom.! 


95.—ALPHEIUS OF MITYLENE 


A pomestic hen, the winter snow-flakes falling 
thick on her, gathered her chickens safely bedded 
under her wings till the cold shower from the sky 
killed her ; for she remained exposed, fighting against 
the clouds of heaven. Procne and Medea, blush 
for yourselves in Hades, learning from a hen what 
mothers ought to be. 


96.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


AnTIGENES of Gela, when he was already on his 
road to Hades, spoke thus to his daughter: ‘ Maiden 
with lovely cheeks, daughter mine, let thy spindle 
ever be thy fellow-worker, a possession sufficient for 
a life of poverty. But if thou enterest into wedlock, 
keep with thee the virtues of thy Achaean mother, 
the safest dowry thy husband can have.” 


97.—ALPHEIUS OF MITYLENE 


WE listen still to the lament of Andromache; still 
we see Troy laid in ruins from her foundations and the 
battle-toil of Ajax, and Hector bound to the chariot 
and dragged under the battlements of the town— 
all through the verse of Maeonides, the poet whom 
not one country honours as its own, but all the lands 
of two continents. 


1 cp. No. 14. 
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98.—STATTAAIOT PAAKKOT 


Oldirodes Stocol oe, cal "HrExt pn Bapvunues, 
kat Seitrvots édabels Arpéos "Héduos, 

adXa te TovAvTrabécat, Lopoxrees, aupl tupavvoes 
afta THs Bpouiov BvYBra yoportuTrins, 

Tayov éml TpaytKoio KaTnvercay Otdoo.o, 
avtots npwowv PbeyEdpevov oropact. 


99.—-AEQNIAOT TAPANTINOT 


w b , > A 4 wv > e@ a 
[£aros evarwywv aivyos arocus év ToP adwh 
7 ‘\ € ‘ 4 ” , 
olyns Tovs amranovs travras ébawWe KAXabous. 
T@ © émros éx yains Tocov amve “ Kelpe, cdxicte, 
yvab wots HpéTepov KAA TO KapTropdpoy: 
pila yap éumedos ovaa Tad yAvKU vEKTap avnoe, 4 
Sacov émioneicat col, Tpaye, Ovopévo.” | 


100.—AA®EIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


Antods wdivay iepy Tpopé, THY aodXeUTOV 
> 
Aiyaiw Kpovidns wppicat év medrayet, 
ov vd oe Setdainv, pa Teovs, déorrowva, Bonow, 
Saipovas, ovdé Adyous Hfopat ’Avtimdtpovu: 
orBitw 8, drt PotBov édéEao, cat per’ *OdXvp7rov 
v > A A \ 4 , 
Apres ovx adAdXny 7 o€ Néyes TaTpida. 


101.—TOY AYTOY 


“Hp@wv driyat pév ev Gupacip, ai 8 ért ANowrrat 
A > > 
matpioes OU TOAAD Y aim@vTepat Trediov: 
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98.—STATYLLIUS FLACCUS 


Tuy two Oidipodes and the relentless hate of - 
Electra, and the Sun driven from heaven by the 
féast of Atreus, and thy other writings that picture 
the many woes of princes in a manner worthy of the 
chorus of Dionysus, approved thee, Sophocles, as the 
chief of the company of tragic poets; for thou didst 
speak with the very lips of the heroes. 


99.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Tue nanny-goat’s nimble, bearded spouse once in 
a vineyard nibbled all the tender leaves of a vine. 
The vine spoke thus to him from the ground: “Cut 
close with thy jaws, accursed beast, my fruitful 
branches; my stem is entire, and shall again send 
forth sweet nectar enough to serve as a libation for 
thee, goat, when thou art sacrificed.” } 


100.—ALPHEIUS OF MITYLENE 
To Delos 


Hoty nurse of Leda’s babes, whom Zeus anchored 
immovably in the Aegean main! I swear, gracious 
lady, by thy own gods, that I will not call thee 
wretched or follow the verses of Antipater.2. I deem 
thee blessed in that thou didst receive Phoebus, and 
that Artemis, after Olympus, calls no land her father- 
land but thee. 


101.— By tHe SAME 


Few are the birth-places of the heroes that are 
still to be seen, and those yet left are not much 
1 cp. No. 75. 2 See No. 408 below. 
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‘olny Kal o€, TaXatva, Tapepxopevos ye Muxnvny 
eyvav, aimoNou TavTas epnporepny, 

aivroAuKov pnvupa: yépov 5é Te, “H TOAUXpUTOS, id 
elrrev, “KuxdX@rov 170 éméxerto Tons.” 


102.—ANTONIOT [APIEIOT] 
‘H mpl éyw Tepojos axpomroris aidepioco, 
9 mexpov IAcdbats aorépa Opewapévn, 


9 , ” b , 9 ra 
QUTTONLOLOLY EVAUNOY EPHPALOLoLY aveElpat, 
S 4 , 9 \ lA 
ticaca IIpedpov Saipoot oe diras. 


103.—MOTNAOT MOTNATIOT 


‘H rrodvypuaos éy@ To Tada OAS. 1) TOV ATpEerdav 


olxov an’ ovpaviou SeEapévn yevens, 
4 Tpoinv mépoaca Oedxtiror, % Bacidetov 
doganrés ‘EXAnvar ovod Tro? jybéwy, 
, a \ 4 wv 4 
pnroBotos xetwar cat Bovvopos év0a Mucnvyn, 
TOV év éyol peydrwy Tobvoy’ Exyovaa povoy. 
"Thsov & Nepéoer pepernpevon, ef ye, Munnvny 
penne? opwopévns, éoot, Kal éool rors. 


104.—_AA®EIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


“Apyos, ‘Opnpuce pide, cat ‘EAA dSos lepov oddas, 
Kal xpusen TO TaAaL Ilepaéos axpoTro, 
éaBéaal ipwwv Keivwv KXéEos, of Tote Tpoins 
npewrpav Kata ys Geodopov otédavor. 
GAN 7H pev Kpeitcowr éeotiv Tors: ai 8 Tecodcae 
Seixvudl’ evpunwrv aida Bovtoriov. 
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higher than the soil. So, as I passed thee by, did I 
recognise thee, unhappy Mycenae, more waste than 
any goat-fold. The herds still point thee out, and 
it was an old man who said to me, “ Here stood once 
the city, rich in gold, that the Cyclopes built.”’ 


102.—ANTONIUS 
On the Same 


I, once the stronghold of sky-mounting Perseus, I, 
the nurse of the star! so cruel to the sons of Ilium, 
am left deserted now to be a fold for the goat-herds 
of the wilderness, and at length the spirit of Priam is 
avenged on me. 


103.—MUNDUS MUNATIUS 


I, Mycenag, the city once so rich in gold, I who 
received into my walls the house of the Atreidae, 
sons of Heaven, I who sacked Troy that a god built, 
I who was the secure royal seat of the Greek demi- 
gods, lie here, the pasture of sheep and oxen, with 
naught of my greatness left but the name. Well 
hath Nemesis borne thee in mind, Ilion, since now, 
when Mycenae is no longer to be seen, thou art, and 
art a city. 


104.—ALPHEIUS OF MITYLENE 


ArGos, thou talk of Homer, and thou holy soil of 
Hellas, and thou stronghold of Perseus once all 
golden, ye are perished, and with you the light of 
those heroes who once levelled the god-built battle- 
ments of Troy. Now Troy is a city more powerful 
than ever and you are fallen and are pointed out as 
the stalls of lowing cattle. 


1 Of the Atridae. 55 
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105.—AAESIIOTON 


, ol 
"Erde Ony dvépowre TITUS. Ti pe TEUXETE via, 
VaUNYOV avépwv KepooOs yevoapévar; } 


106.—AEQNIAA [TAPANTINOT] 


‘Orndda mp a eprete, Toony ara peTpyoacar, 
év xOovi, TH TEvKAS els eue Kecpapery, 

hv TEharyos Siéowoer, € én’ novos: adda daracons 
THY ewe yewwapevny evpov amtaToTéepny. 


107.—TOY AYTOY 


Tyv pexpny pe Neyouct, Kal ovK loa TrovToTropevaats 
vavot Stidvvery a aTpopov evTrAolny: 
ovuK am opnpu 5 éya Bpayd pév oxddos, adda Oa- 
Adoon 
map icov’ ov peTpev n xptous, ana TUXNS. 
éotw mndartors é érépn Wréov? AAO yap GAAN 5 
Odpaos: éym & env Saipoot cwfopevn. 


C. Merivale, in Collections from the Greek Anthology, 1833, 
p. 134. 


108.—AAESINOTON 
‘O Zevs apos TOV "Epwta: “ BédXn ta ca wav7’ 
adperodpar” 
yo wravos: “ Boovta, cal wart KvKvos eon.” 


109.—_IOTAIOT AIOKAEOTS 
Ovx 018’ cite caxos AéEatpi oe, THY ETL TrOAXOUS 
AVTITGXOUS TLOTHY TUMpaXoY wTALTALND, 
1 cp. No. 30 above. 
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105.—ANoNnyYMous 


I am a pine tree broken by the wind. Why make 
a ship of me who tasted on land the ship-wrecking 
gales? 


106.—LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA 


I am a ship that, after I had traversed so many 
leagues of sea, the fire burnt on the land that had 
stripped herself of her pine-trees to build me. I, whom 
the sea spared, perished on the shore. I found her 
who bore me more faithless than the sea.! 


107.—By THE Same (?) 


Tuey call me the little skiff, and say that I do not 
sail so well and fearlessly as the ocean ships. I do 
not deny it; I am a little boat, but small and great 
are all the same to the sea; it is not a matter of size, 
but of luck. Let another ship have more rudders? ; 
one puts his trust in this and another in that, but 
may I be saved by the grace of God. 


108.—ANonyYMous 


Sain Zeus to Love: “I will take away all your 
darts.” Said the winged boy: “Thunder at me if 
you dare and I will make a swan of you again.” 


109.—JULIUS DIOCLES 
I KNow not whether to call thee a shield, thee, the 
faithful ally with whom I armed myself against many 


1 For imitations of this see Nos. 34, 36, 398. 
2 Large ships had several. 
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elte oe Basov é épot TOVvTOU TKAGOS, Fh q pe ato vos 
AAU PELNS Kopicas ynKtov én’ niovas. 
“Apeos éy Tone pous epuyov Xonop, év TE Oardoon 5 
Napijos’ ov & ap Hs SrAov ev audorépocs. 


110.—AA®EIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


Ou atépyo Babvanious a apovpas, 
ovx ddBov TOAUX pugor, ola Tvyns. 
auTapKous é ape Riou, Maxpive- 
TO MnGev yap ayav dyav pe tépTret. 


111.—APXIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


Oprixas aiveito Ts, OTL crovaxedar pev ulas 
Henrépos éx KOMTOV 1 pos pdos epxouevous, 

éutrant 8 orARifovew Gaouvs al@va ALTOVTAS 
_ ampoidns Knpév Adrpis euappe Mopos. 

ot pev yap Cwovres ael mavtota mepaow 5 
és Kad, Tol dé xaxdv edpov axos Pbipevot. 


112.—ANTITIATPOT @E>SAAONIKEQ® 


Tpis déxa pe Tveva ew Kal dis Tpla pavrves aot pwv 
paciv» éyol 8 apnet nal bexas 7 v7 TpuTaTy” 

TOUTO yap avO perrrots Btotis Epos’ 1) & émt tovrois 
Néortope: xal Néotap & HArvOev eis atdnv. 


113.—IITAPMENIQNO> 


Or Kopis aX pe Kopov Kopécavto pou: adn’ éxopegOnu 
aXpt KOpov KaUTOS TOUS KOpls exKopioas. 
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foes, or rather my little sea boat, since thou didst 
support me swimming from the doomed ship to the 
shore. In war I escaped the wrath of Ares, and on 
the sea that of Nereus, and in each case thou wast 
my defence. 


110.—ALPHEIUS OF MITYLENE 


I crave not for deep-soiled fields nor wealth of 
gold such as was Gyges’.! I love a self-sufficient life, 
Macrinus. The saying “ naught in excess” pleaseth 
me exceedingly. 


111.—ARCHIAS OF MITYLENE 


We should praise the Thracians because they mourn 
for their children when they issue from their mothers’ 
wombs to the light, while on the other hand they 
bless those on whom Death, the unforeseen servant 
of the Fates, lays his hand. For the living ever pass 
through every kind of evil, but the dead have found 
the medicine of all. 


112.— ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Tue astrologers foretold that I would live thrice 
ten and twice three years, but I am satisfied with 
the three decades. For this is the right limit of 
men’s life. Longer life is for Nestor, and even Nestor 
went to Hades.? 


113.—PARMENION 


Tue bugs fed on me with gusto till they were 
disgusted, but I myself laboured till I was disgusted, 
dislodging the bugs.® - 

1 King of Lydia. 2 cp. vii. 157, an imitation of this. 

3 The play on words cannot be reproduced. 
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114.—TOY AYTOY 


Ilasdos ad’ ipnrAOv Kepapwv brép axpa pérwrra 
xuTrrovtos (Moipa vntidyos apoBor), 

pentnp eEomOev pal@ petétpere vonua: 
Sis dé réxve Cwnv ev xneyapicto yaXa. 


115.—AAESTMOTON 


’Aorid ’AxerAdijos, THY” Extopos alwa modcar, 
Aaptidins Aavady pe xaxoxpioin: 

vaunyov 5é Oddacca Katéotrace, Kat Tapa TULBov 
Alavtos vnxtav @pptcev, ov "1Oaxn. 


1158.—AAAO 
Kanda THoceddwy dicxacev toAv parrov ’AOnvns: 


* * * * * %* * 
cat xpiowv ‘EXAnverv oruyepny améberke Oaracoa, 
\ Ss N 9 , 70 9 , 
Kal Lanapis atreyvet KvdoS opetNomevov. 


116.—AAAO 


a A ~ / 
’Aomris év aiytanotor Bod, kal ofa tTivaccet, 
A # a 
avTov o éxKadéovoa, Tov akiov domioi@rny: 
a A M4 4 9 , 99 
“"Rypeo, wal TeAapovos, eyes cdxos Ataxidao. 





1 The shield was awarded to Ulysses and this led to Ajax 
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114.—By tHe Samer 


A CHILD was peeping down from the very edge of 
a high tiled roof (Death has no fears for little 
children), when its mother from behind turned away 
its attention by showing it her breast. Thus one 
fount of milk twice bestowed life on her child. 


115.—ANonyYMous 
On the Shield of Achilles 


Tue son of Laertes gained by the unjust judgment 
of the Greeks the shield of Achilles that had drunk 
the blood of Hector. But when he suffered ship- 
wreck the sea robbed him of it, and floated it ashore 
by the tomb of Ajax and not in Ithaca. 


1153,.—ANonyMous 


On the Same 
PosE1pon’s judgment was far more admirable than 
Athena's .... The sea proved how hateful was 


the decision of the Greeks, and Salamis possesses 
the glory that is her due. 


116.—ANoNyYMOoUSs 
On the Same 


Tue shield cries aloud by the shore and beats 
against the tomb, summoning thee, its worthy bearer: 
‘‘ Awake, son of Telamon, the shield of Achilles is 
thine.” 


killing himself. When Ulysses was shipwrecked the shield 
is said to have come ashore in Salamis, the home of Ajax. 
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117.—2TATTAAIOT ®AAKKOT 


TlévOtpov 7 qvixa marpl TloAvéecivns bpevatov 
Hvucev dyaxarod Tdppos UrepOe Tapou, 
aoe TOAVKAAUTOLO Komas Aaxioaca Kaprvou 
Kioonis TEKEDY KNavoeE ovaus ‘ExdBr 
“TIpocbe pév akoviows pOirov elpvoas “Exropa 
dea pots* 5 
vov oe [odugetvns alua dexn Oi pevos: 
Aiaxiéy, Ti Tocovrov eu wdvccao vndut; 
mataly épus yap éuois Artes ovbe véxvs.” 


118. [BH2ANTINOT] 
"0, pot éyav HBns Kal yipaos ovAopEvoLo: 
TOU peév errepyopevon, Ths 8° avrovicapevns. 
119 —TIAAAA AA 


Ei tes avnp dpywv éérer KoXdKov avéxea Bau, 
Tohnovs éxdaic et Tois prapois oTopacty: 
OoTE xpn TOV dpsarop, amex Gaipovra dixatws, 

@S KoAaKas pucely TOdS KONAKEVOMEVOUS. 
120.—AOTKIANOT SAMOSATEOS 
Padros avy miBos éotl TETPNHEVOS, eis Ov aTaaas 
avTvA@v Tas YaptTas, eis Kevov eEéxeas. 

121.—AAHAON 


Lardpras kal Yarapivos é eyo purov app nptoroy 
Kraiw & 7iPéwv Eoxyov 7 mpopaxyov. 
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117.—STATYLLIUS FLACCUS 


Wuen Pyrrhus on his father’s high-piled tomb 
celebrated in his honour the mournful wedding of 
Polyxena, thus did Cissean Hecuba bewail the murder 
of her children, tearing the hair from her tear-worn 
head: “ Once thou didst drag dead Hector tied to thy 
chariot wheels, and now thou art dead thou acceptest 
the blood of Polyxena. Achilles, why is thy wrath 
so sore against the fruit of my womb? Not even in 
death art thou gentle to my children.” 


118.—ANonyMous 


Aas for youth and hateful old age! The one 
approaches and the other is gone. 


119.—PALLADAS 


Ir a man who is a ruler choose to put up with 
flatterers, he will sacrifice many to their vile mouths ; 
so the best men, in righteous hatred, should detest 
the flattered as much as the flatterer. 


120.—LUCIAN 


A BaD man is like a jar with a hole in it. Pour 
every kindness into him and you have shed it in 
vain. 

~ 121.—ANnonyMovus 
On the Hyacinth 


I am a plant for which Sparta and Salamis dispute, 
and I mourn for either the fairest of youths or the 
stoutest of warriors. 


1 4.e. either for Hyacinthus or for Ajax. The flower was 
supposed to bear the initials Al or T. 
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122._ AAESTIOTON, ot 66 ETHNOT 


"ArOt Kopa peniO pene, AdXros Adhov aprataca 
_TéTTUYyA TTavois daira pépens TEKEGLY, 

TOV Addov a Aahocooa, TOV ebmrTepov a WTEepoecoaa, 
TOV Eévov & a feiva, TOV Oepivov Gepiva; 

KovxXl TAYOS pirpers; ov yap Géwus, ove dixatov, 5 
dAAVCO bpvoTrorous UuvoTroros oTOpacL. 


123. <AEQNIAOT AAEZANAPEO>> 


"Ex Ooivns dos é éoyev er axpdada pnnas tovca, 
éx 8 épavn TUphyy per’ éxovea Kony 

duco@v THY érépny yap éxévTptc-ev afvs axdvOns 
dfos. 18 ws téyvns Sévdpov évepyorepov. 


124.—AAHAON 


lot Poi Bos meropevtat; “Apns avapiyvutar Addvy. 


125.—AAHAON 


Oapoareor KeArol TOTABED CnAnpove Prive 

TéKva TadavTEevovat, Kal ov mapos etal TOKTES, 

mplv m div aOpijcwat Nedoupevoy vdate Tepe. 

ainva yap pix, LNT POS dducOjoas bua KOhT ov 
vyTriaxos 7 p@Tov Tpoxeet Sdxpu, TOV yey deipas 5 
avTos en aomise Oijev € éov waiv, oud aneryi fer, 

oT yap yevérao héper vodv, mpiv y érabpynon 


1 We are told by Aelian that goats when suffering from 
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122.—ANONYMOUS, BY SOME ASSIGNED TU EVENUS 
To a Swallow 


Honey-NnurtTvureED child of Athens, is it a prattling 
cicada that thy prattling self has caught and carries 
for a feast to thy winged brood? Dost thou, the 
chatterer, prey on the chatterer; thou, the winged, 
on the winged; thou, the guest of summer, on the 
guest of summer? Wilt thou not drop it at once; it 
is neither meet nor just that singers should perish 
by mouths skilled in song. 


123.—LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA 
(Isopsephon) 

A sHE-GoaT rushing to browse on a wild pear re- 
covered her sight from the tree, and lo! was no 
longer blind in one eye. For the sharp thorn pricked 
the one eye. See how a tree benefited more than 
the surgeon’s skill.} 


124.—ANoNYMouS 
On a Man cutting a Laurel with an Axe 
Wuere_ has Phoebus gone? Mars is on too close 
terms with Daphne. 


125.—ANoNnymovus 
Tue brave Celts test their children in the jealous 
Rhine, and none regards himself as being the child’s 
father until he sees it washed by that venerated river. 
At once, when the babe has glided from its mother’s 
lap and sheds its first tears, the father himself lifts 
it up and places it on his shield, caring naught for 
its suffering ; for he does not feel for it like a father 
dimness of sight caused by suffusion, themselves prick the 
eye with a thorn. 
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Kexptjévov Novtpoicw édeyErydpou ToTapoio: 

n O€ pet ebAclOutav én’ adyeow Adyos Exovca 
nTnp, et Kal watdos adnOéa olde ToKha, 10 
éxdéyvetat Tpopéovoa, Ti unoeTar doratov vdwp. 


126.—AAESIIOTON 


Tivas dy elzrot Adyous KAvraysvyjorpa Opéorov péAXAovros 
aitiy opagat. 

II} Eidos (Ovvers; xara yaorépos, ) Kata pacar; 

yaoTnp 70 édoyevoev, aveOpéwarro &é palol. 


127.—AAESTIOTON 


*A fal \ > ” ens ¥ 

y TeptrerpOn putxpov év aryyectv nd€os olvou, 
ets O€0 TpéTEeTAaL TOUTO TO NELTTOMEVOV: 

ovUTw arravTAnoas Tov GXov Biov, eis Bald 8 EXOav 
ynpas, 6 mpea Buns yiverar oEvyoXos. 


128.—AAHAON 


Elome dépdxor, cal érivev Bdwp' oBévvuvto 5é rnyat, 
Kal ToTapmos KeKovicTo, Kal Hy Ere Sirparéos Onp. 


129.—NESTOPOZ 
Elome 70 pév, TO 8 ewedre, TOO Hv Ett vwOpov ev 
evVv 7" 
avrap 6 Subynoas rotap@ bTéOnke yévecov. 
mas &} dpa Kndicds elow péev’ apyanéov Se 
avOepewv kerapule. Katepxopéevov dé peéOpou, 
Kydioov x@xvov ddwXoTa TroddaKe Nopdat. 5 





1 Nestor of Laranda wrote Metamorphoses in verse and we 
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until he sees it judged by the bath in the river, the 
test of conjugal fidelity. The mother, suffering new 
pangs added to those of childbirth, even though she 
knows him to be the child’s true father, awaits in 
fear and trembling the pronouncement of the incon- 
stant stream. 


126.—ANoNYMouUS 
(What Clytaemnestra might have said when Orestes 
was about to kill her) 
Wuere dost thou direct thy sword, to my belly or 
my breasts? This belly brought thee forth, these 
breasts nurtured thee. 


127.—ANoNnyMous 
Ir a little sweet wine remains in a vessel, this 
remnant turns to vinegar. So the old man who has 
quite emptied life and has reached the depth of eld 
becomes sour-tempered. 


128.—ANONYMOUS (BUT PROBABLY FROM THE SAME 
POEM AS THE FOLLOWING) 
Tue dragon crept down and drank water. The 
sources were exhausted and the river became dry 
dust, and still the brute was athirst. 


129.—NESTOR ! 

Part of it was crawling, part of it was about to 
crawl, and the rest was still torpid in its lair. But 
it thirsted and put its jaws in the stream. Then all 
Cephisus ran into them, and horrid gurgling sounded 
in its throat. As the water sunk, often did the 
nymphs lament for Cephisus that was no more. 
have here extracts from this poem. See also Nos. 364 and 
537. We do not know what this story of the dragon was. 
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130.—AAHAON 


Tanra6dos ell purov: Bpopiov ti joe OriBere erOves ; 
dpate tous Botpvas: tmapOevos ov peOv. 


131.—AAHAON 


Oupecur € éy dodixois Brod pip mituy VETLOS ME 
™ popptov yains éfexudice voTos* 

évOev vais yevouny, ave pous wdadw dpa payopas. 
dvOpwrot TOXuNS Ov TroTE Pecdopevor. 


132.—AAESIIOTON 


Lapporvvn Kat "Epos KaTevavtTioy GXAHAOLC LW 
eAOovtes puxas Oder ay apporepor 

Daidpnv bev KTeivev mrupoels mo0os ‘ImmoAvToto: 
‘Inmodvutov & dyn mépve cachpocvvn. 


133.—AAHAON 


Ei tis anak yeas Ta devrepa AéxTpa dvoxKet, 
vaunyos twAwEL Sis Buddy apyandéov. 


134, 135.—AAHAON 


"EATIs, Kal ov Tux, peya vaipere: THY odoy etpov 
ovKEeTL yap aderépors emurépTopa. é pete aupo, 
obvexev &y pepoTrec at TohuTAavees para coe. 

baca yap aTpexéws ovuK éaceTal, Dppes éy utp 
pdopata, as UTVO, euBddrere, olaT éovTa. 5 
Eppe KAKI) yAHVN, Tmokvaduve: Eppete apo. 
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130.—ANoNnyMous 
(The Olive-tree speaks) 


I am the plant of Pallas. Why do you clasp me, 
ye branches of Bacchus? Away with the clusters! 
I am a maiden and drink no wine. 


131.—ANoNyYMoUSs 


I was a sturdy pine on the mountain ridge, and 
the rainy south wind tore me up by the roots. Then 
out of me was built a ship to fight again with the 
winds. Ye men, ye never flinch from aught. 


132.—ANonyYMoUS 


CuasTity and Love, meeting in the lists, both de- 
stroyed life. Her burning love for Hippolytus slew 
Phaedra, and his pure chastity slew Hippolytus. 


133.—ANoNYMOUS 


Ir one who has once been married seeks another 
wife, he is like a shipwrecked sailor who sets sail 
again on the dreadful deep. 


134, 135.—ANonyMmous 


Hope and Fortune, a long farewell to you both! 
I have found the way. I no longer take delight in 
aught of yours. Away with both of you! for ye lead 
men far astray. Ye present to our minds, as in 
visions of sleep, things that never shall really be, as 
if they were. Away with thee, poor puppet, mother 
of many woes; away with you both! Make sport, 
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maitorr’, elye Dénroure, 6ao0us ened arepov évTas 
et pour’ ov voéovTas Strep Gems € éort voroat. 
aTpexews para mace TAA Toxn é éoti Bporoicw: 
éoTl yap adpavén, 70 8 émumhéov ovee Tédoucd. 


136.—KTPOT 


Aide marip be ebibake Sacitpixa pijra vopevely, 
Os Kev TO TTENENSL Kadnwevos, 1) v7r0 weTPNS 
oupiadwv Kandpotaty éuas TEpTEC KO a avias. 
Tleepisdes, pevrycomev evaTemerny Twodv" adn 
marpiba pacTevawpev. aTrayyehée & dpa tract 
@S ddXool Kndhves éSnrnoavto pericoas. 


137.—rPAMMATIKOT 
TOs Hutsnpov mpos Adpiavoy tov Bactréa 
“Hueod pou TéOvnKe, TO 8 Hypeov Acpos énéeyxe 
c@aov pou, Bactred, wovatkov nuLTOVOV. 
IIpos by 6 BactAets AAPIANOS erepoare 


“Apporépous adiceis kal IIXouréa cal PaéBovta: 
Tov pev ér eicopowy, Tod & ATrONELT OMEVOS. 


138.—AAESTIOTON 


“Hy vE0s, ara. mens” viv ynpev TAOVOLOS El ft, 
‘A) paves €x TAVTWY OLKT POS év apporepors 
OS TOTE pev xXpha Gat Suvapny, o OmTOT ovde év elyop, 
viv & oote ypnobat pn Sivapat, tor’ exo. 





1 This Byzantine poet is said to have written the lines 
when he was exiled by the Emperor Theodosius. 


70° 


10 
ypare tis; olde Oeds: Tivos elvexev; olde kal avTos. 
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if you will, of whomever ye find after me, whose 
mind dwells on things he should not think of. Of 
a truth Fortune is a delusion for all mortals; for she 
is without force, and mostly even without being.— 
Who wrote this, God knows. Why? Himself only 
knows. 


136.—CYRUS 


Woutp that my father had taught me to shepherd 
fleecy flocks, so that, sitting under the elms or piping 
under a rock, I might cheer my sorrows with music. 
Let us fly, ye Muses, from the stately city, and seek 
another home. I will announce to all that the 
pestilent drones have done mischief to the bees.! 


137.—A CERTAIN HALF-STARVED GRAMMARIAN 
To THE Emperor HapbrRIAN 


Tue half of me is dead, and starvation is subduing 
the other half. Save, Sire, a musical semitone of me.? 


THe Emperor's REPLY THERETO 


Tuov dost wrong both Pluto and the Sun by looking 
still on the latter and failing to go to the former. 


138.—ANonymMous 


I was once young, but poor; now I am old I am 
rich. I alone of mortals was miserable both in youth 
and age. When I was able to use riches I had 
nothing, and now, when I cannot use them, I have 
them. 

2 «6. half at least of my learned self. 
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139.—KAATAIANOT 


Mayards eixpordvoow avevafovea yxopetats, 
dituya madAopévotat Tudypace YaNKov apdccer: 


* * * *% % % x 
THS pev UToKAeTT TOV TrOATY TPLYa, yelTOVa wotpNs. 
HAEUATOLS AKTia“L YapadooeTat GppaTos avyn 5 


wrevdopevov © épvOnua xatéypadev &Xpoos aides, 
aynaln oréyraca voOn Kexaduppéva pra. 


140.—TOY AYTOY 


"Eédpny yarxedrelov emt mpoOvpos “EXtK@vos 
elaTnket Oeparrwy Tis UTép VOTOLO pEeLapTTaS, 
ovd ébedev poyéovte Tope ériBabpoy aodhs* 
Touvera pev Owpnke voov ToAvmNTIs avayKn. 


141.—AAESTIOTON 


Kowa rap xrtoin AnOapytos dé ppevoTAHE 
KELLEVOL, GAAHAY VOVTOY aTecKédacav. 

9G , \ e la e \ 4 

€EGDope KAWNS yap O TOAUNHELS VTTO NUGONS, 
Kal tov avaicOnrov Tayros érumTte pédous. 

mrnyal § audorépots éyévovt’ axos, als o pév adtra@v 5 
éypeto, Tov & drrv@ trovdvs epie KoTros. 


142.—AAESTIOTON 


KpnpvoBaray, Sixepwv, Nuppov nyntopa Ilava 
aCoued’, ds TeTpivov Tovde Kéxnde Sopov, 

tNaov éupevar Aupev, door AiBa tTHvdE wodXOVTES 
devdou tropatos, dixray atrwodpeba. 





1 Probably a library or hall of a literary institute 
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139.—CLAUDIANUS 


Tue wanton, accompanying her dance with shrill 
shrieks and castanets, beats the brazen clappers to- 
gether with quivering movements. Her grey hair, 
the harbinger of death, is concealed by... She 
tortures her eyes to dart ineffectual flashes ; her false 
colour is sicklied o’er by the pallor of shame; while 
a fictitious splendour clothes her hidden breasts. 


140.—By THE SAME 


A SERVING-MAN stood in the porch of Helicon! 
bearing on his shoulders a brazen-footed stool he had 
seized, and would not give it to me, tired as I was, 
to sit on and recite. Therefore ingenious necessity 
sharpened my wit to deal with the situation.? 


141.—ANonyMous 


A MAN in a lethargy and a maniac lying in one bed 
ridded each other of their respective maladies. For 
the one, made daring by his madness, leapt from the 
bed and belaboured the insensible man all over. 
The blows cured both, waking up the one, and his 
great exertion throwing the other into a sleep. 


142,—_ANonyYMous 


We do worship to horned Pan, the walker on the 
crags, the leader of the Nymphs, who dwelleth in 
this house of rock, praying him to look with favour 
on all us who came to this constant fountain and 
quenched our thirst. 


2? What he means is a mystery to us. The circumstances 
must have been known to the public. 
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143.—ANTITNIATPOT 


Autos tot Sopos obTos (€mel Tapa KvmaTL THY@ 
“a of 

iSpupas votepys Seamroris Hiovos), 
bd \ / , \ > \ \ 4 
Gra hiros: TovT@ yap él TAATD SerpaivoyTs 

yaipw, Kal vavrais eis éue owlopevots. 
iNacKxey thy Kump: eyo bé cor 7 év épwrte 

, s 
oUpLos, 7) YapoT@ Tvevoopar év TEeAAYyEL. 


144.—ANTTH> 


>N\ b) > 9 , N [ err) I 
avev amr nirelpou aT poy opny TreNaYos, 
v lé , “A 4 9 \ \ td 
Sdpa pirov vavTyot TEAR TAGOV: audi 6é ovTosS 
detpaiver, Autrapov Sepxopevos Eoavov. 


145.—_ AAESTIOTON 


"ENO ay eis aidny, Ste 54 coor Hvuce yijpas, 
Atoyévns 0 xvwov Kpoicoy idav éyéda, 

kal oTp@cas 0 yépwy TO TpLBavuoy eyyis éxetvou, 
TOU TONUY EK TOTALOU YpvaoY apvacapevonu, 

elev: “Kol cal viv twrAELwY TOTOS’ aaa yap elyop, 


> 


Kvmpidos obdtos 0 ya@pos, émel idov érreTo THVE 
i] 


Tava pépw avy emo: Kpoice, od 8 ovdév éxers. 
Ausonius, Lpigr. 54. 
146.—AAESIIOTON 
"EAriéda Kal Néueow Eivous mapa Bwpov érevéa, 


THy mer, iv érmityns: tHv &, va wndev Ens. 


1 Pactolus. 
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143.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Simpce is this my dwelling (beside the big waves 
am I enthroned, the queen of the sea-bathed beach), 
but dear to me; for I delight in the sea, vast and 
terrible, and in the sailors who come to me for safety. 
Pay honour to Cypris, and either in thy love or on the 
gray sea I shall be a propitious gale to bear thee on. 


144.—ANYTE 


Tuts is the place of Cypris, for it is sweet to her 
to look ever from the land on the bright deep, that 
she may make the voyages of sailors happy; and around 
the sea trembles, looking on her polished image. 


145.—ANonyMous 


DioceNrs the cynic, on his arrival in Hades, after 
his wise old age was finished, laughed when he saw 
Croesus. Spreading his cloak on the ground near 
the king, who once drew great store of gold from 
the river,! he said: “ Now, too, I take up more room 
than you; for all I had I have brought with me, but 
you, Croesus, have nothing.” 


146.—ANoNyMous 


[, Eunus, have set up Hope and Nemesis by the 
altar, the one in order that thou mayst hope, the 
other that thou mayst get nothing.” 


2 The epigram seems to be facetious. The dedicator whose 
name means ‘‘ benignant ” really had a spite against mankind. 
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147.—ANTATOPOT POAIOT 


"OQ, ire Anuntpos mpos avdxtopov, ® ite, pioTat, 
un & bdatos mpoyoas SeiduTe yerpepious. 

Tolov yap Flevoxrjs to Betvidos aodanes dup 
Cedypa bia mratéos Todd’ EBarev trotapod. 


148.—AAESIIOTON 


\ 9 
Tov Biov, “Hpdxrerte, wodrv mréov Hep Gt efns 
Sdxpve* viv 6 Bios gar’ édeetvorepos. 
\ , v A , \ / A / 
tov Biov apte yérXa, Anwoxpete, TO TWAEOY 7) piv: 
le) e 
vov o Bios mavtwy éotl yeroloTeEpos. 
> a le) 
els Upéas é Kal avTds Opav, TO peTaEY pEepLLV@ 5 
TOS Gua ool KrAAVCW, TAS Gua col yeAaoo. 


149.—ANTINATPOT 


Kivev ’Apioretdns 0 Boxépptos ovx amo ToAN@Y 
TONG, pLhs 8 dios cal Bods edtropiny. 
ara yap ov8 o Tévns Epuye POdvov Hyatt 8 avTe 
Opes div, rnv Body 8 @rece SuctoKin. 
/ > » \ b] U4 c , 
puonoas 8 aBrnyés erravdov, Gupate wHpNs 5 
€x TavtTyns Biotny aypddos éxpéwacev. 


150.—TOY AYTOY 


IIXobros "Aptoreiéyn Sdpadis pia Kai tTpryoparros 
hv diss éx TOUTMY ALpoy EXauve Bupys. 

A > a) 4 > \ 4 ¥ > SQA 

nuBpote 8 apdhotépwv: auvnv rv«Kos, Extave 8 wodls 
Thy dapariv: trevins 8 @deto BoveoXov. 

anpoder@ © by’ tuavTt Kat avyévos Gupa Auvyooas, 5 
OIKTPOS a“UKHT@ KaTOaVE Tap KaXUBy. 
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147.—ANTAGORAS OF RHODES 


Hire ye, hie ye, ye initiated, to the temple of De- 
meter, fearing not the winter floods. So safe a bridge 
for you hath Xenocles, the son of Xeinis, thrown 
across this broad river.! 


148.—ANonyYMous 


Weep for life, Heraclitus, much more than when 
thou didst live, for life is now more pitiable. Laugh 
now, Democritus, at life far more than before; the 
life of all is now more laughable. And I, too, looking 
at you, am puzzled as to how I am to weep with the 
one and laugh with the other. 


149.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


ArisTipes the . . . had not much from many 
sources, but his fortune was one ewe and one cow. 
Yet, notwithstanding his poverty, he escaped not 
Envy, and in one and the same day wild beasts killed 
the sheep and a difficult birth the cow. Hating the 
sight of his yard, in which the sound of bleating 
was silent, he hanged himself by the strap of his 
wallet from this wild pear-tree. 


150.—By THE SAME 


AL the wealth of Aristides was one heifer and 
one fleecy sheep. By their means he kept famine 
from the door. But he lost both; a wolf killed the 
sheep and the cow perished in labour. His poor 
stock was gone, and noosing his neck in the strap of 
his wallet, the wretched man died close to his cabin, 
which no longer echoed to the sound of lowing. 


1 The bridge was over the Cephisus on the road to Eleusis. 
Xenocles’ services in building it are mentioned inan inscription. 
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151.—TOY AYTOY 


lod +6 weptRrerrov KadXos céo, Awpt Kopivbe; 
Tov oTepavar TUpyav, TOU Ta TdaXaL KTEava, 
qov vyot paKdpwv, Tod Swpata, mov 6é Sapapres 
4 A > e \ 4 
Lovdiat, adv O ai wore pupides; 
ovde yap ovd’ ‘yvos, ToAuKampope, oEto AéELTTTAL, 5 
Twavta 5é cuppap was éEéhayev TrodEpos. 
n > / of > “ 
poovat atropOntot Nypnidses, ‘Oxeavoto 
Kodpat, Ov ayéwy pipmvowey ANKUOVES. 


152.—_ATA®IOT TXOAAXTIKOT 


“Abe tof & KrXewd Tptapov rons, av drhamdkau 
¢ , A 3 > 4 v 
Endrdvov Sexétns ovx érddaccev apns 

appaddov, add’ trmoio Kandy Evrov. aie & ’Emesds 
xatOave mpl tedEas Sovparéay Tmrayida. 

ov yap av, Atpevdav dpodyndayoy dyapévwv trip, 5 
oitw ép’ apertépols Ndeoty HpLTOpaV. 


153.—TOY AYTOY 

°C) Todt, 1H oéo Keiva TA TElLYea, TH TOAVOABOL 
vynot; m7 dé Body Kpaata Temvopévov; 

wh lladins addkadBaotpa, kai 4 mayxpuaos épeotpis; 
wh 5é Tpttoyevods Seixerov évdaTins; 

—amavta woos xpovin te yvows Kal Moipa xparain 5 
Hpiracev, adAoinyv audtBarovdaa Tvy Ny. 

Kal oe TOcov viknoe Bapus POdvos: GAN apa povvov 
ovvoua oov Kpuat Kal Kréos ov divaTat. 
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151.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Wuere_ is thy celebrated beauty, Doric Corinth ? 
Where are the battlements of thy towers and thy 
ancient possessions? Where are the temples of the 
immortals, the houses and the matrons of the town 
of Sisyphus, and her myriads of people? Not even 
a trace is left of thee, most unhappy of towns, but 
war has seized on and devoured everything. We 
alone, the Nereids, Ocean's daughters, remain in- 
violate, and lament, like halcyons, thy sorrows. 


152.— AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On Troy 


I am the once famous city of Priam, which not the 
ten years’ war of the Greeks succeeded in sacking 
by open force, but the cursed wooden horse. Would 
that Epeius had died ere he had wrought that wooden 
trap. For never then had the Greeks lit the fire 
that licked my roofs, never had I sunk down on my 
foundations. 


153.—By THE SAME 
On the Same 


Wuere are those walls of thine, O city, where thy 
temples full of treasure, where the heads of the oxen 
thou wast wont to slay? Where are Aphrodite’s 
caskets of ointment and her mantle all of gold? 
Where is the image of thy own Athena? Thou hast 
been robbed of all by war and the decay of ages, and 
the strong hand of Fate, which reversed thy fortunes. 
So far did bitter Envy subdue thee; but thy name 
and glory alone she cannot hide. 
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154.—TOY AYTOY 





“‘IAjKots, TOALOD ¢ pe ti UNG 

nKOLS, ye. o& wey Ypvcavyéi vN@, 
e€ VA @€ U w > 4 
@s Oéuis, & TAdpoV 'IdL0s Hnyacduny 

GANA ov pe TPOAEAOLTIAS EX@pLoV: avTl dé wnrOU 
Tacav atredpéeyw reixeos ayainv. 

” 9 4 N / > X\ ¥ 

dpxiov hv Ovdoxey Tov BovxdArov: et yap ABeopos 5 
émAeTo, TAS TATPAS OVK aAiTnLA TOOE. 


155.—TOY AYTOY 


Ki pev ard Sraprns tis épus, Eéve, un me yerdoons: 
ov yap énol povvn tadra TéXcooe TUx7n. 

et O€ Tis €& Acins, wn mévOce: Aapdavcots yap 
oxnmtpos Aiveadav aca vévevKe TOMS. 

et O¢ Oe@v Tepévn Kal Teiyea Kal vaerhpas 5 
CnrAnpov Sniwv éEexévwoev apns, 

cit TadLy Bacireaa. cd, @ TéKos, ATpope Pon, 
Barr€ xa?’ ‘EXAnvor ons Cvyoderpa Sixns. 


156.—ANTI®IAOT BYZANTIOT 


Aépxeo tov Tpoias toexérn AOYov: eloide TOAOV 
evorrAov Aavady &yxvov hovyins. 

Textaives uev Earetos, "AOnvain dé rerevet 
Epyov: bméx votou & “EAXas dda Sverat. 

7) pa patay aroAOVTO TOTOS OTPATOS, Eb Tpos apna 5 
qv Soros Arpeidats éoOXGTEpoS TrodEpOU. 
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154.—By THe Same 
On the Same 


Have mercy on me, Athena, protectress of the 
city. I, wretched Ilion, as was meet, worshipped 
thee in thy temple resplendent with gold. But thou 
hast abandoned me to the spoilers, and all for the 
sake of an apple hast stripped all the glory from my 
walls. Better had it been for the cowherd, Paris, to 
perish, for if he broke the law, it was not his coun- 
try’s crime. 


155.—By THE SaMeE 
On the Same 


Ir thou art a native of Sparta, stranger, mock me 
not; for I am not the only one that Fortune hath 
used thus. But if thou art from Asia, mourn me 
not; for every city now bows beneath the Trojan 
sceptre of the house of Aeneas. If the envious 
sword of thy enemies hath emptied the temples of 
my gods, and my walls, and my streets, yet am I 
again a queen, and do thou, undaunted Rome, my 
child, set on the Greeks the yoke of thy just rule! 


156.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


Look on the ambush that took Troy after ten 
years ; look on the horse whose belly was big with the 
armed and silent Greeks. Epeius is building it and 
Athena is ordering the work, and all Hellas is emerg- 
ing from beneath its back. Of a truth in vain did so 
great a host perish, if stratagem was more helpful to 
the Atreidae in the war than open battle. 
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157.—AAESIIOTON 


Tis Oedv eirev “"Epwra; Ocod xaxov ovdév opmpev 
Epyov: 0 & avOpwrwv aipate pedider. 

ov Boor év Tardapats Katéyves Eighos; nvid’ dmicta 
THs Oevoduntou oxdArAa parpovins. 

LATHp wey ovy Tradl KatépOito: avTap én’ adtois 
Tolvipos ExtTetvev HOTA ALOoKToOVvin. 

Kal ravT’ ovr “Aidos, obt’ “Apeos, épya & "Epwros 
Neva copev, ols trailer Ketvos o vntriaxos. 


158.—AAESTIOTON 


Ai tptcoai tote Taides ev AAANAALOW erraLfov 
KAnpe@, Tis TpoTépn BHoeTas eis aidnv: 

kal Tpis pev yetpav EBarov xvBov, AOE 5é Tacev 
és play: “S éyéda KANpOV opetdopevov. 

éx Téyeos yap deAm Tov éTrett @ALoOe Téeonpa 
dvapopos, és 5° aldnv HrAvOeEr, ws EXaxeD. 

arpevdns 6 KANpos, ST@ Kaxov: és bé TO AGov 
ovT evxal Ovntois evoToyol, UTE yépes. 


159.—AAESIIOTON 


K paviov év tpiddorou xatoryopévou tis éoabpav 
elKova THY KOLVAY OUK eddKpuae Riou: 

SeEvrepny & éppupev emt yOova, cal ALGov rev, 
Kkwpov pev Soxéovt’, dANa Trvéovta dixns. 

b 4 e v > 4 \ \ J / 

OoTéov ws yap erAnEev, apynrato, kal Tov apévta 
THPWGEV, YAUKEPOD BrAEupaTos opdavioas. 

Kal wadw eis aldnv éxoralero, Thy idinv Se 


4 


éxAauvoey Yelpav evaToYov appocvyny. 
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157.—ANonyMous 

Wuo said Love was a god? We see that no work 
of the gods is evil, but he smiles at the blood of men. 
Does he not bear in his hand a sword swift to slay ? 
Look at the incredible trophies of this deed of blood 
prompted by a god. The mother, with her child, 
lies slain, and on their bodies the man stoned by sen- 
tence of the law. This that we see is not the work 
of Hades or of Ares, but the work of Love. This is 
how the boy plays.! 


158.—ANonyMous 

THREE girls once drew lots for fun, who first should 
go to Hades. Thrice they threw the die, and the 
cast of all fell on one. She made mockery of the 
lot, which nevertheless was her true destiny. For, 
unhappy girl, she slipped and fell from the house-top 
afterwards, as none could have foreseen, and went to 
Hades even as the lot had lighted on her. A lot 
tells no falsehood when it is an evil one; but as for 
better chance neither the prayers of mortals nor their 
hands can attain it. 


159.—ANonyMous 

One, seeing at the cross-roads the skull of a dead 
man, wept not at the presentation of the fate common 
to all men, but stooping, picked up in his right hand 
a stone and threw it at the skull. The stone, a dumb 
thing in appearance, yet breathed vengeance; for, 
hitting the bone, it bounded off and blinded the 
thrower, robbing him of his sweet sight. Until his 
death he was punished, and bewept his foolish ex- 
cellence of aim. 


1 Jealousy would appear to have been the motive of the 
crime. 
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160.—AAESTIOTON 
“Hpodotos Movoas vredéEato: TO 8 ap’ éExaorn 
avti dirokevins BiBrov édaxe piav. 


161—MAPKOT APrENTAPIOT 


“Hoddov troté BiBrov é épais v7ro xepaoty édicowv 
Tl¥ppnv éEarrivas eldov é emepxomernv’ 

BiBrov &é pirpas éml viv xept, TOUT’ éBonoa: 
“"Epya ti pot tapéeyers, @ yépov “Haiode;” 
J. A. Pott, Greek Love Songs and Epigrama, i. p. 96. 


162.—AAESNOTON 


" Hyunv ax petov Kadapos puto" éx yap é épeto 
ov odK’, ov paprov puera, ov arapunay 

GAG pw avnp epine eMxavioa, hemrras Topnoas 
ear Kal orewvov pobv OxXeTEVTaUEVOS. 

éx 0€ Tou EUTE TrLoLpL éXaV TrOTOD, eves ola, 5 
wav Eros apbéyet@ THOSE AAAW oTdpmate. 


163.—AAESIIOTON 


"Ex Tupos "TAtaxov Sopatav pécov iipracev pos 
Alvetas, Sotov tratot Bapos, Tare pa 

Exraye & -Apyetous: “My avere: pute pov és dpn 
Képdos 0 ynpadéos, TO Sé hépovTe péya. 


164.—_AAHAON 


Tis ce, Axasocivn, Bpotos ijwaxev;—Obros o 0 KNETTNS 
évO ade pe oTioas, ovdev Exwy pos pe. 


1 His history is in nine books. 
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160.—ANoNYMOUS 


Heropotus entertained the Muses, and each, in 
return for his hospitality, gave him a book.} 


161.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


As I was turning over the pages of a volume of 
Hesiod, I suddenly saw Pyrrhe approaching. Throw- 
ing the book on the ground I exclaimed: “ Why 
should I be bothered by your works,” old Hesiod ?”’ 


162.—ANonyYMovUs 
On a Pen 


I was a reed, a useless plant, bearing neither figs, 
nor apples, nor grapes; but a man initiated me into 
the mysteries of Helicon, fashioning thin lips for me 
and excavating in me a narrow channel. Ever since, 
when I sip black liquor, I become inspired, and utter 
every variety ef words with this dumb mouth of 
mine. 


163.— ANonyYmMous 


Turoueu the hail of spears from the flames of Troy 
the hero Aeneas bore off his father, a holy burden 
for a son, calling to the Argives: “ Hands off! The 
old man is no great gain in war, but a great gain to 
his bearer.” 


164.—ANonyMous 
<¢ Justice, who hath vexed thee?’’—* This thief 
who set me up here, but had nothing to do with me.” 


2 There is a play on the title Works and Days of one of 
Hesiod’s poems. 
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165.--IIAAAAAA AAEERANAPEO® 


"OpyH tod Atos éote yur, mupos avTibobcioa 
S@pov, avinpoyv ToD Tupods avTisoToD. 
dvépa yap éxxaies tais hpovtiatww noe papaiver, 
Kat yipas mpoterés TH vedTnTL Pépet. 
ovd o Leds apépspvos ever xpuo dO povov “Hpny: 5 
TONNGKL your auTHy pipe aw’ aBavdatwv, 
népe Kat vepérnoe petnopov: oldev “Opnpos, 
cal Ala ovyypdaas TH yapeTh yodLov. 
obtas obdéror’ éoth yuri) avppovos axoirn, 
ovee Kal ev ypvoép puyvupern Samédo. 10 


166.—TOY AYTOY 


Ilécav “Opnpos eee canny oparepny te yuvaixa, 
cwppova Kal Tropynv, auporépas Gre pov. 

éx yap THs “EXévns potyevoapévns povos avdpar, 
kal S:a cwdpocvynv Unverdrns Odvaror. 

"Tras ody 70 Trovnpa pias yapw éotl yuvatxos: 5 
avrap ‘Odvacei’n Unverorn mpodaats. 


167.—TOY AYTOY 


¢€ \ > \ \ “A ” ” a) 
O Zevs avti mupos TUp wTraceV ANNO, yuvaixas. 
elOe Oé unre yun, unre TO Tip épavn: 
mop pev dy Taxéws Kal oBévvuTae 7 86 youve Tip 
b] / 
aaBeotov, proyepov, TavToT avaTrTopMeEvov. 


168.—TOY AYTOY 
Mijvev ovAOpméevny yapeTny o Taras yeyaunta, 
Kal Tapa THS TéxyNs punvidos apEdpevos. 
1 He refers to the story told by Hesiod how Zeus punished 
Prometheus for stealing fire by prompting him to create woman. 
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165.—PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA 


Woman is the wrath of Zeus, given to men in the 
place of fire, a grievous exchange.! For she burns 
up and withers man with care, and brings hasty old 
age on youth. Even Zeus does not possess Hera of 
the golden throne unvexed; indeed he hath often 
cast her out from the immortals to hang in the mist 
and clouds; Homer knew this, and hath described 
even Zeus as being wrath with his wife. Thus never 
is a woman at concord with her husband, not even 
when she lies beside him on a floor of gold. 


166.—By THE SAME 


Homenk shows us that every woman is wicked and 
treacherous; be she chaste or a whore, in either case 
she is perdition. Helen’s adultery caused the murder 
of men, and Penelope’s chastity caused death. All 
the woes of the Iliad were for the sake of one woman, 
and Penelope was the cause of the Odyssey. 


167.—By THE SAME 


Zeus, in place of fire, bestowed another fire, woman. 
Would that neither woman nor fire had come into 
being! Fire, it is true, is soon put out, but woman 
is a fire unquenchable, flaming, ever alight. 


168.—By THE SAME 
I, uNHApPPy man, have married a wife who is “ per- 
nicious wrath,’ and my profession, too, obliges me to 
begin with “wrath.”2 Oh, man of much wrath, 


2 ‘‘Wrath” being the first word of the Iliad, which as a 
grammarian he had to read. P 
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@poe eyo Tones, Xo Siyodwrov a avaryKny, 
TEXUNS YpappaTiKhs Kal yaperhs waxipwns. 


169.—TOY AYTOY 


Mijus "AXUAA TOS Kat éuol mpopacts yeyennrar 
ovdopuernns TEVLNS YPAb WAT LKEVE ALEVE. 

eW0e 5€ adv Aavaois pe KATEKTAVE paves éxeivn, 
7 ly xaner os ALL0S YPappar vets ONETEL. 

aN iy adaprraén Bpionisa Tp Ayapepvon, 
thy ‘Exévnv & o dps, wrayxos éya yevouny. 


170.—TOY AYTOY 


Nyndov a dvataxuyTov artBapots Hoxvva Noyto pots, 
cwpposwy Koddoas evTepov apyanéov" 

eb yap exo TOV vouv em iKel pwevov fe yaoTpos, 
TOS [Lk iKnow THY VToTATOOLEVHDY; 


171.—TOY AYTOY 


"Opyava Movedor, Ta Tova TOVa BiBMa Toro, 
eis ETEpas TEYYNS épya HETEPXOpEVOS. 
II cepises, catoua de: oyor, CUVTATcOMAL Upiv: 
auvratis yap éuol Kai Odvatoy Trapéyet. 


172.—TOY AYTOY 


"Enrridos ovbé Tons é Erte Loe peret, ovo areyilw 
dour ov THS aTratns: HXvOoY eis ALpéva. 

elt Trévns avOpwros, enevdepiy dé cvvotKa: 
UBpiotny Tevins TODTOY aTocTpEepopat. 





} The wrath of Achilles is called ‘‘ pernicious” by Homer. 
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forced to consort with wrath in two things, my call- 
ing as a grammarian and my combative wife ! 


169.—By tHe SAME 


Tue wrath of Achilles was the cause of pernicious ! 
poverty to me too, since I adopted the profession of a 
grammarian. Would that that “wrath” had killed me 
with the Greeks, before the bitter hunger of grammar 
had put an end to me. But all] to let Agamemnon 
run away with Briseis, and Paris with Helen, I have 
become poor. 


170.—By THE SAME 


I cHASTENED my shameless belly by severe reason- 
ing, correcting the troublesome gut by temperance. 
Indeed, if my intellect is in a higher place than my 
belly, how can I fail to subdue the inferior one of the 
two? 


171.—By tue Same 


I am selling the implements of the Muses, the 
books that have made me groan so much, now that I 
am taking to another profession. Farewell, ye Muses. 
I bid thee good-bye, Learning, for syntax is the 
death of me.? 


172.—By THE SAME 


I carE no longer for either Hope or Fortune ; their 
deceit is now of no account to me; I have reached 
the haven. I am a poor man, but freedom is my 
house-mate, and I turn my back on wealth which 
insults poverty. 

2 There is a play on ‘‘syntassomai,” I bid farewell, and 
‘“‘syntax.” 
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173.—TOY AYTOY 


"Apx? YPapparecijs TEVTATTLXOS eoTL KaTapa: 
7 P@TOS Pavey Eyer Sevrepos ovdope yn, 

Kal | Mera, S oUoperny, Aavawv TaN adyea TOANAG* 

0 TpiTaTOS puxyas ELS ALO ny Kardryes’ 

Tov be TeTAapTaLov Ta EX@pta, Kat KUvES apyot: 5 
meuTrTov 8 olwvoi, Kat Xoros éorl Avos. 

TOS ouv ypappatunos Suvarar peta TEVTE KaTapas, 
Kal TéevTEe TTMTELS, oN péya WeVOOS Eyewv; 


174.—TOY AYTOY . 


"Evade maevovow & Scots KEXOAWTO Ldpares, 
Toll arr ovrAOMENNS pnvedos apxopevots 

év0a Tpopos Kara pnva héper pac Dov per’ avayKns, 
BiBro Kat YapTn énoamern Tevinu: 

as 6€ KaTvicpa Tiel Tapa Tov Opovov, ws Tapa 

TUuBor, 5 

TOV [LK POV XapTny, TOV TapaplTrTOpevor. 

KArerrTet O é& odyou puobod, Kal Xariov apeiBet, 
Kal pont Bov ployer, Kal TO E005 dexeran. 

et O€ TES ELS éviavTov Gryou xpuaoio YOuLo La, 
evdexarep Envi, wpiv mT popepew, peteBn, 10! 

ayvepov Te paveis, Kal TOV ™ poTEpov Stacupas 
ypapmatixov otepécas ptaOov Orov Eres. 


175.—TOY AYTOY 


Kadripaxov tore cat Ilivdapov, noe Kal auras 
TTOTES YPALMATLKAS, TT@TW EXwV Trevins, 
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173.—By THe Same 


Tue beginning of grammar? is a curse in five lines. 
The first has the word “wrath,” the second “ per- 
nicious,’’ and after that “many woes’’ of the Greeks ; 
the third “leads down souls to Hades”; to the 
fourth belong “spoil’’ and “dogs”; to the fifth 
“birds ” of ill-omen and the “anger of Zeus.” How, 
then, can a grammarian avoid having many sorrows 
after five curses and five cases (falls) ? 


174.—By THE SAME 


Tue teachers here are those men with whom 
Sarapis is angry; they start from “ pernicious wrath.” 
Here the nurse brings, perforce, the fee once a month, 
tying up the wretched pittance in byblus and paper, 
and puts the contemptible little paper, like a pinch 
of incense, by the master’s seat, as if by a tomb, 
She steals some of the small fee and changes the 
coins, substituting leaden ones, and she receives her 
commission. If any one agrees to pay a gold coin 
for a whole year, he changes his teacher in the 
eleventh month before paying up, and is so ungrate- 
ful as to make fun, too, of his former master after 
robbing him of a whole year’s fee. 


175.—By THE SaME 
I sett Callimachus and Pindar, and all the cases in 
the grammar, being myself a sore case of poverty. 


1 4,.e. the first five lines of the I/iad, which was the regular 
text-book. 
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Awpdbeos yap éunv tpopiunyv cvvrakw édvoe, 
mpecBeiny cat’ éuod THY doeBn TEedéoas. 

GANA ov pov TpoaTnht, Béwv Hire, undé pw edons 5 
cuvdéap@ mevins Tov Biov éEavicat. 


176.—TOY AYTOY 


"ExAnOnv rapa cov Tod pytropos: et & dmeneipOnv, 
THY Tyuny améxo, Kal wréoy eit piros. 

ove yap 7 uy TO payely Kpivovaa yéeynOey, 
GrXA povoyv Tihs aicBopévn TpépeTas. 


177.—AAEXIIOTON 


¥ \ / 3 / \ 
Atavtos Tapa tunBov atapBnToLo TapacTas 
\ G4 a § 9 4S 
DpovE jpw xaxys jpyev émeaBorins’ 
66 ¥ 3 9 /o>*# 99 ¢ QD 4 ” 
Aias & ovKér éuspvev’ o 8 avtreyéywvey Evepbe 
“ Mipvev-’” o & ovxér’ etry Cwos atrodbipevor. 


178.—ANTI®IAOT BYTZANTIOT 


‘Qs wdpos "Aeriov, viv Kaiaapos & ‘Pobos eipt 
vacos, icov 8 avya déyyos an’ audorépwv. 

70n oRevvupévar pe véa KaTEepwticev axis, 
“Adte, Kal Tapa adv déyyos étape Népav. 

TOS clw Tivt UANXOV OdelrAOmat; bs ev EerEev —s_ 5 
é& ddos, ds 8 7bn pvcato Svopevarv. 


1 Dorotheus appears to have been his former employer. 
He appeals to his friend Theo, the celebrated grammarian. 
In ‘‘ syntaxis”’ (salary) he plays on the grammatical sense 
of the word (=syntax). 
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For Dorotheus has cut off the salary that supported 
me, sending this impious message of complaint 
against me. But, dear Theo, protect me, and do not 
let me end my days in conjunction with poverty.! 


176.—By THE SAME 


I was invited to dinner by you, the orator, and if 
I failed to come I have the honour you paid me, and 
am still more your friend. For my heart does not 
rejoice in appreciation of viands, but is nourished 
only by the honour it tastes. 


177.— ANONYMOUS 


A Puryeian, standing by the tomb of dauntless 
Ajax, began thus to insult the hero: “But Ajax no 
longer stood firm.”? Then he from underground 
cried : “ He stood firm.” At which the living man 
fled in terror from the dead. 


178.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


I, Ropes, who once was the Sun’s island, am now 
Caesar's, and I boast of equal light from each. Then 
when I was near extinguished, O Sun, a new ray 
illuminated me, and Nero’s3 light shone beside thine. 
How shall I say to which I owe most? The one 
brought me to the light from the depths, and the 
other saved me as I was sinking. 


2 Iliad, xv. 717. 
* The epigram probably refers to the stay of Tiberius at 
Rhodes, like No. 287 below. 
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179.—AEQNIAA [TAPANTINOT] 
TofoBorov rov "Epwra tis éeoev ex MBavwrod, 
TOV ToTE nO avTod Znvos atroayopevov; 
owé oP? ‘Hdaiote Keita cxoTros, dv Kabopacbar 
EmpeTev OVK GANS 7 TrupL TUPOpmeEvov. 


180.—ITTAAAAAA 


Tuxn xamrndevovoa mavra Tov Biov, 
4 / 

douyKépactov Thy dvaw KEexTnMEVn, 
Kal avykuK@oa Kal peTavTAOVG’ av Tad, 

> \ 4 , > “A > / 
KAUTN KATNNOS é€oTL VOY TLS, Ov Ded, 

a \ s , 

TEeXVNY AaXodaa THY TpOTwY éTraktapy. 5 


181.—TOY AYTOY 
’"Aveatpddynoar, as ope, TA TpadypaTa, 
kal tThv Toynv viv dvotvyodcay cidoper. 
182.—TOY AYTOY 
Kal ov Toiyn déorowa, toyny atvyn mobev xyes; 
} Wapéxovaa TUYAS TAS ATUYNS yéyovas; 
pavOave xa od dépe Ta oa pevpata, Kal od diddo Kc 
‘TAS aTUXElS TTMTELS, As TAapéexels éETépots. 


183.—TOY AYTOY 
Kal od Toyn Aovtrov petaBarropévn xataraivov, 
pndé TUyNs THs ons botaTa pecoapévn’ 
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179.—LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA 


Who carved of frankincense the bowman Love, 
him who of old spared not Zeus himself? At length 
he stands a mark for Hephaestus,! Love who ne’er 
deserved to be seen suffering aught else but con- 
sumption in the flames. 


180.—PALLADAS 
(This and the three folloning are written on the subject of 


a Temple of Fortune converted into a Tavern.) 


Fortune, who pliest thy trade through all our life, 
whose nature is like untempered wine, thou who art 
ever mixing and pouring from vessel to vessel, now 
hast thou too become a tavern-keeper instead of a 
goddess, a calling suitable to thy character. 


181.—By true Same 


Tuines are turned topsy-turvy as I see, and we 
now see Fortune in misfortune. 


182.—By THE SAME 


Anp thou, Iady Fortune, how has evil fortune 
befallen thee? How hast thou, who givest us good 
fortune, become unfortunate? Learn thou, too, to 
support thy own changes of tide, learn to suffer the 
unhappy falls which thou sendest to others. 


183.—By THE SAME 


Anp of thee too, Fortune, they make mockery now 
thou art changed, and at the end thou hast not even 


1 ,e, he runs the risk of being burnt as frankincense. 
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i) wplv vnov éyovea, Karnrevels pEeTa yHpas, 
Geppodoris pepotray viv avada.vopévn. 

vov ociws oréve Kal ov Tedv TAOS, dotate Satpov, 5 
THY ONY, OS MEPOTOY, VOY pEeTAayouTAa TUYNV. 


184.—AAESIIOTON 


Ilivdape, Movodov iepov cropa, cat Aare Lecpyv, 
Baryvaridn, Yardods tr Aiortides ydpites, 

ypaypa Tt "Avaxpelovtos, Opunpixdy os T° ard peda 
érrracas oixelois, {tnatyop’, év Kaparous, 

TE Bpovidew yAvKEpH ceris, HOU Te IlecOods, 5 
"TBuxe, cal traidwv av0os aunodpeve, 

kat Eidos "AXKaioto, TO TOANAKLS alwa TUpavYwV 
gotrercev, TaTpns Péa pia pvopevor, 

Onrvpenrets 7 ’AXKpavos andoves, trate, aons 
apxynv ot AvpiKhs Kal mrépas eotdcarte. 10 


185.—AAESIIOTON 


"Apyiroyxou Tade péTpa Kal nynevTes tauPBor, 
Gupod Kai poBepis tos emer Borins. 


186.—ANTINATPOT ®E>SAAONIKEQS 


Biro: ’"Apiotoddvevs, Oeios trovos, alaw ’Axapveds 
Kigaos él YAOEPHY TrovAS evetce KOMNV. 

> s%9 of 4 / a 

nvio dcov Arovucov éxet aeris, ola dé wd0oe 
nxevow, poBepov wANGopevor YapiTwv. 

@® kal Oupov dpiote, kal “EXXddos HOecw toa, 
KoOpiKEe, Kab oTvEaS Gta Kal yeXdoas. 


an 
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spared thy own fortune. Thou who hadst once a 
temple, keepest a tavern in thy old age, and we see 
thee now serving hot drinks to mortals. Justly 
bewail thine own mischance, fickle goddess, now that 
thou reversest thine own fortune like that of mortals. 


184.—ANoNyYMous 


Pinpar, holy mouth of the Muses, and thou, Bac- 
chylides, garrulous Siren, and ye, Aeolian graces of 
Sappho; pen of Anacreon, and thou, Stesichorus, 
who in thy works didst draw off Homer’s stream ; 
honeyed page of Simonides, and thou, Ibycus, who 
didst cull the sweet bloom of Persuasion and of the 
love of lads; sword of Alcaeus, that didst often shed 
the blood of tyrants, defending his country’s laws, 
and ye nightingales of Alcman, singing ever of 
maidens ; look kindly on me, ye authors and finishers 
of all lyric song. 

@ 
185.—ANonyMovus 


TuesE be the verses and sonorous iambics of Ar- 
chilochus, the venom of wrath and terrible invective. 


186.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Tuese are the volumes of Aristophanes, a divine 
work, over which the ivy of Acharnae shook in pro- 
fusion its green locks.’ Look how the pages are 
steeped in Dionysus, how deep-voiced are the 
dramas full of terrible grace. O comic poet, high of 
heart, and worthy interpreter of the spirit of Hellas, 
hating what deserved hate, and mocking where 
mockery was due! 
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187.—AAESILOTON 


Avtai cot oTopdteco. avnpetiavtTo pédtcoas 
motxika Movodwr avea Spewrapevar’ 

avtal Kal Xdpirés cot Swpnoavto, Mévavépe, 
oTwmvrov evTvyinv Spapacw evOéuevar. 
4 > IA , bd \ > / 

Cwers els ai@va: To b€ Kréos eotiv "AOnvars 5 
éx oSev odpaviwy amropevov vedéwv. 


188.—AAESIIOTON 


"ArOib0s edyA@ooou otdpa héptatov, ov aéo petCov 
hOéypa TlaveArnvov raca Kéxevbe cenris* 

mpatos & eis Te Oeov kai és ovpavov dupa tavicocas, 
Oeite WXatwv, 70y Kat Biov niyaoao, 

LoxKpaTic@ Vaproy Kepaoas pverHpe ppovnpa, 5 
KaAMOTOV cenvis ona Styoatacins. 


189.— AAHAON 


"EdOere mpos Téuevos Tavpwmioos ayAaov “Hpns, 
AeoBides, 4Bpa trodav Bnpal” éXuioccopevat, 

évda xarov otnoacbe Oem yopov tuys 8 amapeec 
Larpw xpvceinv yepaly éxovaa AUpnv. 

OrABras opxnO od troAuynOéos* % yNUKUY Buvov 5 
eloaiew avrns do€ere KadnXeorns. 


190.—AAHAON 


Aéo Brov ’"Hpivyns rode xnpiov: ef dé Te ptxpor, 
GNX GAov éx Movoéwy xipvdpevov pértTL. 

ot O€ TpinKkdctos TavTns atixor loos “Oppo, 
THs Kal trapOevKhs évveaxatdexérevs: 
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187.—ANoNyYMous 


Tue bees themselves, culling the varied flowers of 
the Muses, bore off the honey to thy lips; the Graces 
themselves bestowed their gift on thee, Menander, 
endowing thy dramas with fluent felicity. Thou livest 
for ever, and Athens from thee derives glory that 
reacheth to the clouds of heaven. 


188.—ANoNYMoOUS 


Most exquisite utterer of the eloquent Attic 
tongue, the whole volume of Greek letters contains 
no voice greater than thine. Thou first, divine 
Plato, didst contemplate morals and life, directing 
thy gaze to God and Heaven. Mingling the loftiness 
of Pythagoras with the irony of Socrates, thou wast 
the loveliest monument of their solemn strife. 


189.—ANoNnymMous 


Ye ladies of Lesbos, hie ye, whirling as ye foot it 
delicately, to the splendid sanctuary of bull-faced 
Hera, there to dance a lovely measure to the goddess ; 
and for you Sappho, holding her golden lyre, shall 
strike up the tune. Ye are blessed, indeed, in that 
dance’s delight ; verily ye shall deem that ye listen 
to the sweet hymning of Calliope herself. 


190.—ANonyMoOUs 
On Erinna’s poem “ The Spindle” 3 

Tuts is the Lesbian honeycomb of Erinna, and 
though it be small, it is all infused with honey by 
the Muses. Her three hundred lines are equal to 
Homer, though she was but a child of nineteen 

1 Only four lines are preserved, sufficient to show that 
it was not a narrative poem but a poem of sentiment. 
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1) kal én’ nrakdtn pntpos PoBo, 7) Kal éd ior@ = 
éotnKet Moveéwv AaTpis ehamrropévn. 

Lardw & Hpivyns dacov pedéecouy apeivov, 
"Hpwva Samdods toacov év éEapér poss. 


191—AAHAON 


Ovk dy év hperépotot ToAVyvayTTots NaBupivOots 
pnidios mpoporots és aos, aixe TUX NS 

totous yap IIpiapis Kaccdvipn hoiBace pvOous, 
dryyeros ods Bactret Eppace AoEoTpOYts. 

et 6€ ce hidato Kadnsomn, AaBe pw és yépas: ef Se 5 
vnis pus Movaéwv, yepat Bdpos hopéets. 


192.—_ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


a. Ai BiBrou, tives éoté; ti xevOere; B. @vya- 
Tépes ev 
Mauovidou, pvOav & toropes Thiaxdv: 
a pia pev pnvO pov "AXIAAEOS, épya Te xYelpos 
“Exropéas, Sexérous T aOXa réyer Rey sae 
a 8 érépa poxOov tov ‘Odvacéos, audi te réx- 
TPols 5 
xnpetos ayabas Sdxpva IInvenorras. 
a. “INate cov Movoaice pel” iperépas yap aoddas 
elorev Exe aiwy évdexa Icepisas. 


193.—AAHAON 
Eis tv toropiav Pirocropyiov 
‘Iotopinv éréreooa Oeod yapiterot copjet, 
mpaywar arnOeins toxin’ Upynvdapevos. 


1 We possess this long iambic monologue, a store of the 
most recondite learning. 
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years. Either plying her spindle in fear of her 
mother, or at the loom, she stood occupied in the 
service of the Muses. As much as Sappho excels 
Erinna in lyrics, so much does Erinna excel Sappho 
in hexameters. 

191.—ANoNnymous 


On Lycophron’s “ Cassandra” } 


Not easily, being in my labyrinth of many turn- 
ings, shalt thou find thy way to the light, if at all. 
So ill to read is the prophetic message that Cassandra, 
Priam’s daughter, tells here to the King in crooked 
speech. Yet, if Calliope love thee, take me up; but 
if thou art ignorant of the Muses, I am a weight in 
thy hands. 


192.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


A. “ Ye books, who are ye, what do ye contain?” 
B. “Daughters of Maeonides, and we tell the tales 
of Troy; one, the wrath of Achilles and the deeds 
of Hector’s hands, and all the struggles of the ten 
years’ war; the other, the labours of Ulysses and 
the tears of good Penelope by her widowed couch.” 
A. “I worship you and the Muses; for after your 
song the world could say it possessed eleven Pierian 
sisters. ”” 


193.—ANOoNYMoUS 
On the History of Philostorgius? 


By the grace and wisdom of God I completed my 
History, weaving into it the varied facts of truth. 
2 An Arian ecclesiastical historian, whose work being 


heretical is of course lost. 
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194.—AAAO 


T'pdupata Soden’ éyer S1A0TOPTIOZ, oUVO"A KaXov. 
Totveca 67 kata ypappa NOyous aveypawaro TovUToOUs, 
apEdmevos TpwTOU ATO ypauparos, cltev epeENs: 

Kal dia Ths avTav apyns éov obvopa yparpas. 


195.—AAESIIOTON 


Kevotavtindéns Aokrnmtos aot yepaipov 
ypavev ‘AvalapBod mdtpia cvdaripns. 


196.—MAPINOY NEAIIOAITOY 
Ris tov Biov IpdxAov 
"AOavdrowct Oeois Keyxaptopéva travrate petov 
wal tad én’ evocBéovte vow cuvéypae Mapivos. 


197.—TOY AYTOY 


Kai rode ofjs Cabens xeharis mrepidccov épyov, 

Il poxre paxap, wavtwv Bpétas Eurrvoov 6tte Mapivov 
dbavatav, pepotrecat BonOoov evoeBéeoow,, 

avtl Tens lepns Keharjs ~uyooacoov aAKap 
KaddTres, 05 Biorny Ocoteprréa ceio Aryaivev 5 
ypae Ta0’ éocopévors wynpnia cov apeTawv. 


198.—AAESILOTON 


Novvos éyo: Havos pév eur mors: év Papin be 
éyxelt hovnevts yovas Hhunoa Teyavrov. 
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194.—ANonymous 
On the Same 


Tue fair name Philostorgius contains twelve letters, 
and therefore I wrote as many books, the first be- 
ginning with the first letter, and so on, thus by the 
initial letter of each writing my name. 


195.—ANonyYMous 


Asc.epius, the son of Constantinus, celebrating his 
city, wrote the ancient history of famous Anazarba. 


196.—MARINUS OF NEAPOLIS 
On the “ Life of Proclus”’ 


Marinus, who ever doth works pleasing to the 
gods, wrote this, too, with pious intent. 


197.—By THe Same 


Proctius of blessed memory, this, too, is an excel- 
lent deed on the part of thy divine self, that as a 
saviour and protector of souls in place of thy divine 
self thou hast left Marinus, the living image of all 
the immortals, the help of pious men. He, pro- 
claiming the story of thy life, with which God was 
well pleased, wrote this book as a record of thy 
virtues for posterity. 


198.—ANoNYMoUsS 


I am Nonnus; my native city was Panopolis, but 
in Alexandria 1 mowed down by my vocal sword the 
children of the giants.1 

14.e. in that part of his Dronyszaca which describes the 
battle between Dionysus and Typhoeus. 
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199.—AAESIIOTON 


Aiow ’OperBacioo, Tov dbavarnv dia Téyvnv 
/ 4 / J 4 / 
moANaKke Sepaivovoa pitovs aveBadX€eTo Moipn. 


200.—AEONTOS PIAOZOSOT 


BiBros pnyavicn: Kupivos 6é wv éEerovnae, 
MapkédxXovu yrwrtoio suvepyopévov Kata woxOov. 


201.—TOY AYTOY 


Bechara partons PorBnidos spyva téxvns 
adotporoywv latinos pw’ éd:5aEato xvdipos avnp. 


202.—TOY AYTOY 


BiBros @éwvos cal poxrov, tov wavaddov: 
BiBXos moXov Te Kat yOovos pépet péTpa. 
@dwv morov pév, cai [[poxdos perpet yOdva: 
IIpoxrXos prev ody yhv, cal @éwv petpet Torov. 
dpdw & érions tov éraivwv aé.or, 
dpdw & ayorBnv trav Noywv TeTEevYaTOV. 
@éav Tpoxrov yap A\apBdvov sodas Vécers, 
Seixvuct TavTais Tovs Spopous TOV aoTépwv: 
IIpoxros 5é deiEers Tod @éwvos Aap Bavor, 
TavTals avadvet Kal mpoBarrc Tas Décets. 
Grr’, @ cop? Evvwpi, Kaipé por Lav: 
yatpos Qéwv dpiote, Tavoogoy Kapa, 
0 viv wuxalov thy “AreEdvdpov modu: 

aipots 8é Kal ov, pond, tod Lapmndovos 
dpictov alwa Tots dots Bowpevov. 
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199.— ANoNnYMouUs 


Tus is the work of divine Oribasius,1 whom Fate 
feared owing to his immortal art, and oft deferred 
cutting his life-thread. 


200.—LEO THE PHILOSOPHER 


Tue book of mechanics, the work of Cyrinus, his 
friend Marcellus participating in the task. 


201.— By THE SAME 


Pautus, famous among the astrologers, instructed 
me in the divine mysteries of Phoebus’ prophetic 
art. 


202.—By THE SAME 


Tue book of Theo and Proclus the all-wise. The 
book exhibits the measurements of the Heavens and 
the Earth. Theo measures the Heavens and Proclus 
the Earth, or rather Proclus measures the Earth and 
Theo the Heavens. Both are worthy of equal praise, 
and both of them gave and took their respective 
arguments; for Theo, assuming the learned propo- 
sitions of Proclus, demonstrates by these the courses 
of the stars; while Proclus, assuming the demonstra- 
tions of Theo, resolves and propounds his positions 
by their aid. All hail, learned pair! Hail, most 
excellent Theo, learned in every science, now adorn- 
ing the city of Alexandria! And thou too, Proclus, 
hail, last scion of the race of Sarpedon? and universally 
acclaimed ! 


1 The celebrated physician. 
2 Because he was Lycian. 
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203.—®QTIOT, of & AEONTO® 
“Epwta mixpov, dd\Aa cwdpova Biov 
0 Krertodavros waotrep éudaiver Novos’ 
o Aevxirimns 5¢ awhpovéotatos Bios 
drayvras éEiatnou was TeTULpEeVN, 
Kexappevn Te Kal KaTnypEermpévn, 5 
TO 67 péytoTtov, Tpls Oavota éxaprépes. 
elrrep 06 Kal ov cwdpoveiv Oérets, hiros, 
pn THY Tm d.pepryov THS ypadhs oxotrer Oéav, 
THv TOD AOyou Sé pata cuvdpounv wade: 
vuppootorel yap Tovs TrodobvtTas éudpovas. 10 


204.—ATA®IOT ZXOAASTIKOT 
M7 pe tov Aiavreov avoxpdoceras, odita, 
METpOV, akovTLaTHY oTNnOEos ‘Exropéov. 
elu pédXas Tonyus Te avd O elpeo Oetov” Ounpor, 
mos Tov IIpiayidnv éEexvrALca Tédq. 
viv O€ worLs Batov pe TrapoxAlfovow apovpns 5 
avOpwrot, yevers alayea Nevyanréns. 
AAG wé TIS KpUerev bTO KYOovos: aidéopat yap 
Tatyviov ovTiOavols avdpaar yivopevos. 


205.—APTEMIAQPOT [TPAMMATIKOT 


Boxodtxat Moitca: orropades Troxa, viv 8 dua wacas 
évtl pias pavdpas, évti pias ayéras. 


206.—ETITIIOIOT A@HNAIOT 


Srigavros tHv KaboAov 





Tavtoroyor xavovev ded wAnOvos, 78 aidnrowv 
Evoudwv, NeTTOS Tas Exdpake Sévak. 
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203.—PHOTIUS or LEO THE PHILOSOPHER 
On the Romance “Clitophon and Leucippe”’ 3 


Tue story of Clitophon almost brings before our 
eyes a bitter passion but a moral life, and the most 
chaste conduct of Leucippe astonishes everyone. 
Beaten, her head shorn, vilely used, and, above all, 
thrice done to death, she still bore all. If, my friend, 
you wish to live morally, do not pay attention to the 
adventitious beauty of the style, but first learn the 
conclusion of the discourse ; for it joins in wedlock 
lovers who loved wisely. 


204.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 


Do not heave me up, traveller; I am Ajax’s stone 
with which he smote Hector’s breast. Black am I 
and rough, but ask divine Homer how I sent Priam’s 
son rolling in the dust. Now with difficulty men, 
the degenerate sons of a wretched age, lever me up 
a little from the field. But let someone hide me in 
the ground; I am ashamed to be made the toy of 
worthless men. 


205.—ARTEMIDORUS THE GRAMMARIAN 


Tue bucolic poems were once scattered, but are 
now all in one fold, in one flock. 


206.—EUPITHIUS OF ATHENS 
On finishing the Punctuation and Accentuation of 
Herodian’s “ Universal Prosody”’ 

Ou for the number of rules all saying the same 
thing, and scarcely visible scratches, the work of my 
1 The romance by Achilles Tatius which we possess. 
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Gupard wev KeKUnKe, TEVOD, pays, iviov, @Lou 
THs Kadorov Sé dépw tHv odvvnv Kadonrouv. 


207.— AAHAON 


Mariv "Emrixt iT oto TEp evtxatOeo June, 
oppa Kev eloadixnas és ovpavious KEVvEBVAS, 
apuyyy wyicérevOov eradppifwy ad yains. 


208.—AAAO 


“Os Kev "Erie T0L0 copiy TEAET ELE pevownp, 
perdudet, Brororo yarnviowy évl mrovT@, 

Kab pera vauTininy Biorjotov eloagucdver 
ovpaviny aida cal adotepiny Teprwmny. 





209.—AAHAON 
"Aro ifevrod rpos atpovbiov 
Tire peronrabers TOTMMEVN olor a am dtou; 
Tota Kal adr EpeFe, Kal ov huyev iEohopjas 


TMETEPOUS dovakas, mept dé TT Epa, muKve Barotca 
HrvOe TeXvnevta, Kal ovK éGéXovoa, Tpds avdpa. 


210.—AAESILOTON 
Eis BiBAov Taxtixav ’OpBexiov 


Aépxeo pow KPaTEp@v KaaTov eyxdpova BiBrov, 
ny mdpos ‘Abpravos pev dvak & éxyev €v TOAELOLCL, 
Kpurpe S | depyin Xpovov domerov eyyu0e Ons. 
GX’ Ud KapTtepoyetpos “Avactaciov BacitdAjos 
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fine pen! My eyes ache, my wrist, my back, my 
neck and shoulders, and I feel universally the pain 
of the “ Universal.”’ 


207.—ANoNYMoUs 
On the “ Manual” of Epictetus 


Store up in thy heart the counsel of Epictetus, 
that thou mayest enter into the heavenly recesses, 
thy soul wafted up from earth to mount to the 
skies. 

208.—ANonyMous 
On the Same 

WuoeEver puts in practice the wise reflections of 

Epictetus, smiles, sailing calmly on the sea of life, 


and after this life’s voyage reaches the vault of 
heaven and the watch-tower amid the stars. 


209.—ANoNYMous 
A Fonler to a Bird 
Why art thou so restless, skipping from bough to 
bough? There was another bird who did the same 
and escaped not my limed reeds, but, though sore 
against its will, fell fluttering violently into the hand 
of the crafty fowler. 


210.—ANonyMous 
On the “ Tactics” of Orbictus 
Loox on me, the book pregnant with vigorous toil, 
the book that the~Emperor Hadrian had by him 


in his wars, but which for ‘ages lay disused and nearly 
forgotten. But Anastasius, our powerful emperor, 
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prvbov € és hdos avis, iva oTpAaTeRow apntw. 5 
o1ba yap avdpopovov KApaTOUS TONE [060 dddo Kev: 
oida dé Tas per éueto Kal é éomepins GOS avdpas 

Kal Ilépaas or€oess, Kat aivopopous Lapaxnvovs, 

Kab Boov imrmoxedevOov a (pel wavewy ryévos Ovvver, 
TmeT paw T epurepOev advoxdfovras ‘loavpous. 10 
mavTa & wre TKHTT POLO ‘Avagracioto TENT OO), 

ov Kal Tpaiavoto hadyrepoy Hryayev aiwv. 


211.—AAHAON 


Tlaujeov, Xetpwr, "AgKAyT LOS, “Immroxpatns Te 
tois & ért Nixavdpos rpopepéotepov érayev evyos. 


212.—AAAO 


Pappaxa troAdAa pev écOra peplypéeva, TOANA Sé 
AVY pa 

Nixavdpos wareneter, ema Ta mevos mept TAVTWV 

avOpotrwv. % yap Ilanovos éote yeveOrns. 


213.—AAAO 


Kai Koroday apidnros évi mroMeaat TETUKTQL, 
dotovs Operpapevn maidas & apiaTovoous, 

T™pwTOTOKOV peev "Oxnpor, ¢ arap Nixavépop é ETELT A, 
apdorépouvs Moveais ovpavinat didous. 


214.—-AEONTOZ PIAOSOGOT 


TH tev oye aou KOYXUN AToppupre, 
Barres Ta xeirn, Kal oronrilets TAS pera 
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brought me to light again, that I might help his 
campaigns. For I can teach the labours of murderous 
war; and I know how, with me, thou shalt destroy 
the men of the western sea, and the Persians, and 
the doomed Saracens, and the swift cavalry of the 
warlike Huns, and the Isaurians taking refuge on 
their rocky summits. I will bring all things under 
the sceptre of Anastasius, whom time brought into 
the world to outshine even Trajan. 


211.—ANonyMous 
On Nicander 


Apo.to, Chiron, Asclepius, and Hippocrates. After 
these Nicander won the highest praise. 


212.— ANoNyMous 
On the Same 


« Many drugs that are good when compounded and 
many that are baneful” did Nicander enumerate, 
“knowing better than all other men. For verily he 
came of the race of the Healer.” ! 


213.—ANoNYMOUS: 
On the Same 


CoLoPHoN, too, is conspicuous among cities, for she 
nursed two sons of supreme wisdom, first Homer 
and afterwards Nicander, both dear to the heavenly 
Muses. 


214.—LEO THE PHILOSOPHER 


Porpuyry, with the purple? of thy discourse thou 
dyest the lips and clothest the mind in splendour. 
1 Partly made up of verses from Odyssey, iv. 299 ff. 
* There is a play on the name. 
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215.—ANTIITIATPOT MAKEAONO® 


Alel OnArutépnaw tdwp Karcov ‘EXAnoTorTos, 
Ecive: KXeovinns mev0eo Auppayisos. 

TAGE yap és BnoTov peta vupdiov: év 5é peraivyn 
hoptid: tv “EAXnS potpay arremAdoaTo. 

“Hoot derain, od pev avépa, Anipayos dé 5 
vupgony, év Tavpos @AécaTe oTadioss. 


216—ONESTOT KOPIN@®IOT 


‘A ppovins tepov pyoes yauov' GAN dbéusotos 
Oidirrodos. RAéEess "Avtuyorny ociny: 

GANA KaciyyynToL plapwTatoL. ayBporos Ive: 
Grr’ 'APduas TAnMOV. TeEvyopedns KLOapn’ 

GAN adr0s d¥cpoucos. 18 ws éxepdocato OyBn 5 
Saipov, écOra Kaxois & ets ev Euséev toa. 


217.—MOTKIOT SKETOAA 


Ai yipapot, ti trot’ dpa Ta pev Ovpa Kal TLOdpadrXra 
NeltreTe Kal YOEPHY airyivoyov BoTavny, 

yupa 0 én’ aAAndats oKiprnpata yaipa TiWecbe 
apt tov vALBatnv dAXopevat Noptov; 

OvK aTO TUYpaXins atroTavceTE; wy TOT aTrEXOis 5 
avTnoN KOpUYN YELpos aT’ aiTrONLK TS. 


218.—AIMIAIANOT NIKAEQS 


"ABare yetpepiou pe KaTéxAvoe KUpaATA TOVTOU 
dethainy, vexvwv hoptov apyenpapévnv. 
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215.—ANTIPATER OF MACEDONIA 


Ever, stranger, is the water of Hellespont cruel to 
women. Ask Cleonike of Dyrrhachium. For she was 
sailing to Sestos to meet her bridegroom, and in the 
black ship she met with the same fate as Helle. 
Poor Hero, thou didst lose a husband, and Deimachus 
a bride, in the space of a few furlongs. 


216.—HONESTUS OF CORINTH 
(cp. Nos. 250, 253) 

You will cite the holy marriage of Harmonia, but 
that of Oedipus was unlawful. You will tell me of 
Antigone’s piety, but her brothers were most wicked. 
Ino was made immortal, but Athamas was ill-fated. 
The lyre built the walls by its music, but the strains 
of the flute were fatal to them.! So did Heaven 
compound the destiny of Thebes, mixing good and 
evil in equal portions. 


217.—MUCIUS SCAEVOLA 


YE goats, why, deserting the thyme and spurge 
and all the green pasture that is yours, do ye start 
leaping round and round, wantonly butting at each 
other, prancing round shepherd Pan, the denizen of 
the forest? Give over that boxing, or the crook ye 
detest may find its way to you from the goat-herd’s 
hand. 

218.—AEMILIANUS OF NICAEA 


Au! would that the waves of the wintry sea had 
engulfed me, wretched ship that I am, my load of 
living men now changed for one of corpses. I am 

1 Thebes is said to have been destroyed by Alexander to 
the accompaniment of the flute-player Ismenias. 
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aidéopat cwbecica. Ti pot wAéov Gppov ixéaOat, 
Sevopevn hota treiapata dnoopévav; 

Kaxvrtod pe Aéyotre Bapv oxddos’ drdeca datas, 5 
@reoa: vavnyol & eicly gow ALpevos. 


219.—AIOAQPOT SAPAIANOT 


AiytBorov YKvpoto Nurre@v médov “IXov erro 
olos “Axtdreidns mpocbe Neomrorepos, 
totos év Aiveadnat Népwy ayos doru ‘Pépoto 
veitat, ém’ @kuponv OvSpw denpdpevos, 
Kodpos ér’ dptuyéeverov Exwv Xvdov. GAN’ o pev eyxer 5 
| Oder. o 8 aporépous, cab Sopt cat coin. 


220.—@AAAOT MIAHSIOT 


‘A yAoepa mAatdvicTtos 18 ws Expue pirevvTov 
dpyta, Tay iepay pudAddda TeLvopeva. 

apd & dp’ axpepovecaty éots KEX.apLo éVOS @pars 
npepidoos Naps Botpus atroxpeparau. 

oUTWS, ® TAATAVLCTE, Pots’ YAoEpa § ard ceio 5 
purnras ael xevOot tors Iladins érdpous. 


221.—MAPKOT APC'ENTAPIOT 

Avbydfo tov apuxtov érl oppayidos “Epwra 

xvepol NeovTeiay avioxebvTa Biav, 
@s Ta wey pdotuya Kat avyévos, & 5é Yadwvovs 

evOvver: trodra 8 auditéOnre yaprs. 

, \ , € \ ‘ n~ , 
gdpicaw tov BpotoXoryov: o yap Kat Ojpa dapalov 5 

ayptov, ovd’ odiryov deioeTar apepiov. 

Pes the whole crew of the ship had perished we are not 
told. 
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ashamed of being saved. What doth it profit me to 
come to harbour with no men in me to tie my haw- 
sers? Call me the dismal hull of Cocytus. I brought 
death to men—death, and they are shipwrecked 
inside the harbour.} 


219.—DIODORUS OF SARDIS 


As, in days of old, Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
sailed to Troy from the goat-pastures of Scyrus, so 
among the sons of Aeneas doth their leader Nero? 
return to the city of Remus, entering from the sea 
swift-flowing Tiber, a youth with the first down on 
his cheeks. The other’s force was in his spear alone ; 
this youth is strong both in battle and in the schools. 


220.—THALLUS OF MILETUS 


See how the green plane-tree hides the mysteries 
of the lovers, canopying them with its holy foliage, 
and about its branches hang the clusters of the sweet 
vine, the season’s delight. So, plane tree, mayest 
thou ever flourish, and may thy green foliage ever 
hide the comradeship of Aphrodite. 


221.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


I sre upon the signet-ring Love, whom none can 
escape, driving a chariot drawn by mighty lions. One 
hand menaces their necks with the whip, the other 
guides the reins ; about him is shed abundant bloom 
of grace. I shudder as I look on the destroyer of 
men, for he who can tame wild beasts will not show 
the least mercy to mortals. 


2 Probably the son of Germanicus. 
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222,.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


9 : ‘, , a e il 4 »” 

Avépa Onp, Yepoaioy o Tovttos, Amvoov EuTvous, 
apapevos AodiNs vypov DrrepOe véxvy, 

eis Yrapdbous éxoptooa. ri 8é maréov; €& adds els yn 
ynEdpevos, poprov picOov Exw Oavaror 

Saipova & adAnrov jpeipapev’ 1 péev exeivou 5 

\ > \ > 9 \ ol 4 > \ Cd 

yOav éué, tov 8 amo ys Extave Tovpov Vdwp. 


223.—BIANOPOS 


"Ayyedinv tap Znvos érrel hépev jepodivys 
ALETOS, OLwYa@VY podVOS évoupavios, 
> 4 \ nw \ > 9 , , 
oux €fOn tov Kphra: Sony & érereivato veupny, 
mTnvov & oO mrepoets Los éNenlcaro. 
Znvos & obtse Atxnv éxabev povos: Eurrece 8 Gpvis 5 
? , >] 2 , 2 , 
avdpi, Ta 8 evotoyins avtamétice BéXdn. 
9 s > 9A A 4 / > 4 
avyéve © tov ern tev, dv Hate Koipmscev avros: 
év 6€ Béros Stacav alw értev Oavarov. 


224.—KPINATOPOT 


Alyd pe THY evOndrov, dowv exevwmcev ApoNyEUS 
ov0aTa Tacdwy TovAVYAaNAKTOTAaTND, 

yevodpevos, medrndés eet tT ebpdaaato triap 
Kaicap, xnv vyvaly cvprrdooy eipyacato. 

C4 b > > > ‘ e > , 

héw Oo avtixa tov Kal és dortépas’ @ yap émécyov 5 

\ > ‘4 , 23Q? of 9 , 

patov éuov, peiwy ovd’ dcov Airyioxou. 
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222,_-ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 
(A Dolphin speaks) 


I Took on my back the dripping corpse and bore 
it to the beach; the beast saved the man, the sea 
creature that of the land, the living the dead. But 
what did it avail me? I swam from sea to land, 
and receive death as payment for my porterage. We 
interchanged destinies. His land slew me,!} and my 
water slew him who belonged to the land. 


223.—BIANOR 
(cp. No. 265) 

_As the eagle who circles on high, who alone among 
the birds is an inmate of Heaven, was bearing a 
message from Zeus, he eluded not the Cretan, but 
the archer drew his swift-shooting bow, and the 
winged arrow made the bird its victim. But he did 
not, alone among men, escape the justice of Zeus. 
The bird fell on the man, and he paid dear for the 
sureness of his arrow’s aim. The eagle pierced his 
neck with the arrow which had found a resting-place 
in its own heart, and one missile drank the life-blood 


of two. 
224.—CRINAGORAS 


I am the good milch-goat with udders yielding 
more than any the milk-pan ever drained, and Caesar, 
when he had tasted the richness of my milk, sweet 
as honey, took me with him even on the ship to be 
his fellow-voyager. Some day I think I shall even 
reach the stars, for he to whom I gave suck from my 
breast is by no means inferior to the Aegis-bearer. 

1 The dolphin seems to have been carried on to the beach 


and left high and dry. 
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225.—_ONES TOT 


"Acamls kpnvn xal IInyacis, bdar’ abderda, 
tarmou Kal Trotapov Sapa Trodoppayéa: 

ya pev Exo “Edixavos, o 6¢ préBas ’AxpoxopivOou 
Err’. & mrépyns eis tcov evoToxin. 


226.—ZONA 2APAIANOT 


Ai 8’ dyete Eoval cipBrides taxpa pédooat 
hépBecD né Ovpwv pixva Tepixvidsa, 

i) TeTdAas paKwvos, } actadiditioa paya, 
H lov, } padwy Yvouv emixapTrisiov’ 

qwavra trepixviEacde, Kal ayyea cnpdcacbe, 5 
Sdhpa peruacoacos Ilav émucuvypéduos 

yevontat TO ev avTos, o b€ BrALaTnpids yerpt 
katmvocas Baunv Kips AiTrn pepioa. 


227.—BIANOPOS 


"Axtainv rapa Oiva Siavyéos evdo0ev drpas 
tyOva Trovdvuiroény Epaxev ixyOuBoros: 

pnxopéve 6 éropovce Kat €& ados Hx’ él xépcov 
aptrayony, aypns Secpov biropOdpevos. 

avrap o SucxnOels KataKaiptos éwrece Seur@ 5 
TTMWKL TAXUS’ TYOLV@ KelTO yap UTrVANéEos. 

Tov 6€ yuels wept mdvta TwedjcaTo, dott 8 br 

dypns | 

éuBvbins dypn yepoodev nvtiace. 


228.—AITTOAAQNIAOT 


/ 
"Ayyerins Hxovcev avwiatov Meriteaa, 
) 
vida adv PopT@ KUpaTL KpUTTTOMEvoY: 
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225.—HONESTUS 


Asopis fount and Pegasis are sister springs, the 
one alriver-god’s! gift, the other a horse’s, both gush- 
ing forth at a blow of the foot. The horse cut the 
veins of Helicon, the river those of Acrocorinth. 
How equally happy the heel’s aim in each case! 


226.—ZONAS OF SARDIS 


Hie ye, ye tawny hive-bees, to feed on... or the 
crinkled leaves of the thyme, or the petals of the 
poppy, or the sun-dried berries of the vine, or violets, 
or the down that covers the apple. Take a pick at 
all, and mould your waxen vessels so that Pan, the 
saviour of the bees and keeper of the hives, may have 
a taste himself, and the beeman, smoking you out 
with his skilled hand, may leave a little portion for 
you also. 

227.—BIANOR 


. (cp. No. 14) 


A FISHERMAN spied an octopus in the transparent 
water by the sea-beach, and rushing upon it as it 
swam, snatched it and threw it on the land to avoid 
being caught by his prey. Round and round it 
whirled, and by a happy chance lighted on a timorous 
hare that was lying half asleep among the rushes. 
It spread all over her and fettered her, and the man 
by means of his booty from the sea gained fresh 
booty from the land. 


228.—APOLLONIDES 


MELITEA received the unlooked for news that her 
son, with his cargo, had been engulfed in the waves, 
1 Asopus. Pegasis is Castalia, cp. No. 230. For this 

. origin of springs, cp. Theocr. Jd. vii. 5. 
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niooww 8 émixéXcav adixkAvaTov Séuas adXOU 
Svapmopos otKeins avpBorov elde TUYNS, 
viéa 8 &s éctetre. Aiwv 8 émi vnos dOpatarTov 
nrAvbev evetains c@os am’ éurropins. 
pntépes Ws avicou poipns AdYov" ev AeXTrTOV 
N wv , > ww 9QN , 
Cwov exer, xeivn 8 Syperas ovdé véxvv. 


229.—MAPKOT API'ENTAPIOT 


"Apxain otvieatrve, KaTnrKa péTpa piredoa, 
eVAAAE, TrpNniyedws, evoToue, paxpopaprE, 
aiéy éuns mevins BpaxvotpBore pvaott, Adyuve, 

HAVES Guws UT éuny Yeipa woTe Kpovios. 
ai?’ dheres Kal dptxtos dvippevTos TE TapeEtns, 
apOopos ws Koupn pos Toot épxopéevn. 


230.—ONE2TOT 


"ApBaiver ‘EXicova péyav cdpes, GAN éxopéc Ons 
IInyacidos xpnvns vextapéwv AULBadov: 


ee 4 , »” a > ws > 9 ¥ 
ovTwS Kal codins Trovos dpOtos' Hv 8 ap én’ axpov 


Téppa porns, apvon Ivepidwv ydpitas. 


231.—ANTIIIATPOY [SIAQNIOY] 


Any pe tTaTadMUOTOY éhepTUCovca KadUT TEL 
autreros: oOvein S apditéOnra noun, 

n ply énots OarXéovew éviOpérac’ dpodauvois 
Borpvas, » TavTns ovK atreTnrOTEpN. 
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and seeing the symbol of her own misfortune in the 
corpse of another which the sea had washed up on 
the beach, the unhappy woman gave it burial as if 
it were her son’s. But Dion, his ship undamaged, 
returned in safety from a voyage that had met all 
his hopes. What diverse fortune befel the two 
mothers! The one holds alive the son she never 
hoped to see, the other shall not even see her son 
dead. 


229.— MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
(cp. Book V., No. 135) 


My ancient boon-companion, friend of the vintner’s 
measures, sweet babbler with the gentle laugh, pretty 
mouth and long neck, my flagon, ever knowing the 
secret of my poverty but contributing little to relieve 
it, I have waited for thee long, but I hold thee now. 
Would I had thee unmixed and unwedded,! coming 
like a maiden undefiled to her husband. 


230.—HONESTUS 


THou wert sore tired by the ascent of great 
Helicon, but didst drink thy fill of the sweet waters 
of the spring of Pegasus. Even so the labour of 
study is up-hill, but if thou attainest the summit 
thou shalt quaff the pleasant gift of the Muses. 


231.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


I am a dry plane-tree covered by the vine that 
climbs over me; and I, who once fed clusters from 
my own branches, and was no less leafy than this 
vine, now am clothed in the glory of foliage not my 

1 The Greek word means also ‘‘ unwatered.” 
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Toiny pévtoe rretta TLOnveicOw Tis ETaipny, 5 
HTts apetpacbar cal véxvy olde povn. 


232.—®IAITIIOT OELTTAAONIKEQS 


"Adptaxoio KUTOUS AaLOS TO TddasL MEALYNPUS, 
nvix’ éyaotpodopouy Baxyiaxdas yaputas, 

vov kracels xetpat veoOnréi Kaptepov Epxos 
KANMATL, WPOS TpUpepHy Tewopéev@ KaNUANDV. 

aiet Tot Bpoui@w NaTpevomev: 7 yepaoy yap 5 
Ppoupovpev TieTHs, H veov exTpepopen. 


233.—EPTKIOT 


Avda tou éxtdpvovte yepavdpua, kappope Mivdwr, 
hwras apayvain cxatov érupe Toda, 
, 9 4 4 7 ov , 

veoev avtiacaca: xudnv & EBpuke pedaivyn 
onmedove YAWPHY TapKa Kat’ aoTpayadous. 

érunOn 8 aro ths ottBapov youu, nal oé Kopiter = 5 
povvotroda BrAwOpiis oxnmavioy KoTivou. 


234.—KPINATOPOT 


"Ayxpt ted, & Seinare, xevaiow ér’ érmiat, Oupé, 
motels puxpav accoTdtw vedhéwr, 

” ww. >, 9 F wv 4 >? 4 

aNXots AAN Err dvetpa Stayparers apévoto; 
KTnTOV yap Ovntois ove Ev adToOpaTov. 

Movoéwr ard’ er) Spa petépyeo: tavta & apvdpa 5 
cldwra Wuyns nreudtoios pees. 


235.—TOY AYTOY 


“Ayxoupor peyddat Koapou YOoves, as 5a Neiros 
TLUTNALEVOS peAdvoY Témver at AiOcoTrar, 
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own. Such a mistress let a man cherish who, unlike 
her kind, knows how to requite him even when he 
is dead. 


232.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


I am the neck of an Adriatic wine-jar, once honey- 
voiced when I bore in my belly the gift of Bacchus. 
But now I am broken I stand here as a strong support 
for a newly-planted vine which reaches up to climb 
over this delicate arbour. Ever do I serve Bacchus; 
either I guard him faithfully in his old age, or rear 
him in his youth. 

233.—ERYCIUS 


As thou wast cutting the dry roots of old trees, 
unhappy Mindon, a spider nesting there attacked 
thee from beneath and bit thy left foot. The venom, 
spreading, devoured with black putrefaction the fresh 
flesh of thy heel, and hence thy sturdy leg was cut 
off at the knee, and a staff cut from a tall wild olive- 
tree supports thee now on one leg. 


234.—CRINAGORAS 


How long, wretched soul, upborne by empty hopes 
nigh to the cold clouds, shalt thou build thee dream 
upon dream of wealth? Naught falls of its own 
accord into the possession of man. Pursue the gifts 
of the Muses, and leave these dim phantoms of the 
mind to fools. 


235.—By THE SAME 
On the marriage of Cleopatra (daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra) nith Juba, King of Numtdta 
Great bordering regions of the world which the full 
stream of Nile separates from the black Aethiopians, - 
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appotepar Bacidjas éxowaocacbe yduo.ow, 
év yévos Aiyurrou cal AiBins Oéuevar. 

éx Tratépwv ein twatol Tad ToOlolW aVaKTOV 5 
Eumedov nrretpots oxhmtpov er audorépats. 


236.—BAZ2Z2OT AOAAIOYT 


“Appnxrot Motpav TuuaTny éoppaytcay Spot | 
T@ Dovyt wap Baye thv Upiduou Ovoinv. 

ANN oot, Aiveia, oTOXOS iepos "Itadov Hdy 
dppov éyet, watpyns ppoipiov ovpavings. 

és KaXov WrETO TUPYOS 6 Tpwios: H yap év SrAOLS 5 
nyépOn Koopou TravTos dvacca TréALs. 


237.—EPTKIOT 


a. Bovxonre, mpos T& Ilavos, 6 hijrytvos, eiré, KoNOT obs 
ovTos, Tw aTrévdets TO yYAaYoS, EoTL Tivos; 
B. Td NevcovtoTradra Tipvvbiw. od Sé ra TOEa, 
varie, Kal oxuTadny aypréXatov opis; 
Xaipows “Arnetda Saparnpdye, nal rade ppovpes 5 
aida, KHE dAlywv puptoBota TiOet. 





238.—ANTITIATPOT 


Bovrrais @TrodANwY T0dE YaAKeEoV Epyov ’OvaTa, 
ayrains Anrot cat Act paprupin, 
WM? fo 4 \ wv v b 9 
ov?’ ott Tiade pwarnv Levs hpato, yatt Kat’ aivov 
” \ \ > \ e , 
Oupata Kat Keparnv ayracs o Kpovidns. 
> A 
ovo “Hpn veweonrov éyevato yarxov Ovaras, 5 
Ov pet ’EXecOvins Totov amendNdoaTo. 





1 Heracles. 
* The reference is to Hom. J. ii, 478, a verse which seems 
' to have become proverbial. 
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ye have by marriage made your sovereigns common 
to both, turning Egypt and Libya into one country. 
May the children of these princes ever again rule 
with unshaken dominion over both lands. 


236.—BASSUS LOLLIUS 


Tue inviolable oath of the Fates decreed that final 
sacrifice of Priam slaughtered on the Phrygian altar. 
But thy holy fleet, Aeneas, is already safe in an 
Italian harbour, the prelude of thy heavenly home. 
It was for the best that the towers of Troy fell; for 
hence in arms arose the city that is queen of the 
world. 


237.—ERYCIUS 


A. “ Herpsman, tell me by Pan whose is this 
colossal statue of beech-wood to which thou art 
pouring a libation of milk.” B. “The Tirynthian’s! 
who wrestled with the lion. Seest thou not his bow, 
simpleton, and his club of wild olive? All hail to 
thee, calf-devouring Heracles, and guard this fold, 
that, instead of these few, my cattle may be ten 
thousand.”’ 


238.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Apo._o is a big boy here in this bronze work of 
Onatas which testifies to the beauty of Leto and 
Zeus, and proclaims that not idly did Zeus love her, 
and that, even as the saying is, the eyes and head of 
the son of Cronos are glorious.2, Not even Hera will 
be displeased with this bronze which Onatas moulded 
to such beauty by the help of Ilithyia.$ 


3 The statue is regarded as the child of the artist. This 
statue of Apollo was at Pergamus (Paus. viii. 42, 7). 
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239.—K PINATOPOT 


BiProwr 7 0 yAuepn Aupicay év Tevyel T@OE 
TEVTAS dpopnreov Epya Pépet Xapitov, 

dé&pov & eis tepny “Avrwvin 7 Tycopey HO, 
Kddrevs Kad mpatidev soy’ éveyxapévn. 


240.—®IAINMOT 


Bavov antoT\avinv MTountopa Talia Kadurrpns 
Ke pLos eEoxepws Ocive Opacuvopevos. 

KAT pos S° ‘Hpdxrevos atroppntas a a6 da “av, 
és vndvv Kptod Tacay éBarre yevov- 

Sony UT LAX é éeyapiacato. ap taro “Hons 
“Hpaxréns Bpedewv woxticev HrLKinv; 


241 —ANTIIIATPOY 


Bouonos érnreo, Doi Be, Tocedawy 8é KaPdarrns, 
KUKVOS Zevs, “Appov S audtBontos ddus, 

xo pev én nidéas, ou be TaLoiKos, ppa AdO ore 
éoTé yap ov TeOovs eUVET AL, ana Bins. 

Evaryopas & av xaricos atep Sorou autos évapyns 
mwavtTas Kal wdaoas, ov peTaRadrAopeEvos. 


242.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


TArad«os 6 vnc atoo StamrAwovclw odnyos 
mopOpod, Kal Gacior Evtpodos aiyraran, 

TOVTOU apotpevTnp émubéEtos, ovd', OT Exvwccer, 
Twralopevn oTpwpav mndddLov Taddun, 





1 Probably a boar about to be sacrificed to Heracles. 
2 Apollo became a herd for the sake of Admetus, Poseidon 
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239.—CRINAGORAS 


TuE sweet company of the five lyric poets united 
in this volume offer the work of the inimitable 
Graces. We come on her festal morning to Antonia, 
supreme in beauty and mind. 


240.—PHILIPPUS 


A ram with crumpled horns was rushing fiercely 
to butt Calyptra’s little boy, who had strayed from 
his mother, when the boar of Heracles,! breaking his 
tether, buried his tusks in the ram’s belly and gave 
the child its life. Is it because he remembers Hera’s 
cruelty that Heracles pities children of tender age? 


241.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


You were a neat-herd, Phoebus, and Poseidon was 
a nag, Zeus was a swan, and famous Ammon a snake ? 
(they did it for the sake of girls, but you, Apollo, 
were after a boy), all to conceal your identity; for 
you all enjoy by force and not by persuasion. Eva- 
goras, however, being made of brass,’ need practise 
no deceit, but in his own form, and without any trans- 
formation, possesses all and every of either sex. 


242.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


Graucus, brought up on the shores of Thasus, he 
who conducted those crossing by ferry to the island, 
skilled ploughman of the sea, who even when he was 
dozing guided the rudder with no uncertain hand, the 
a horse for that of Demeter, Zeus a swan for Leda, Ammon 
a snake to lie with Olympias and beget Alexander. 

3 i.e. having plenty of coin. 
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puptérns, adioto Biov paxos, ov8’, bt’ Euedrev 
OvncKew, éxtos EBn ynparéns cavidos: 
\ \ UA ” > 3 9 Jf , s e “A 

tot 6¢ KéAudos Exavoay én’ avépt, Topp’ oO yEepatos 
TAWTH Er oiKeins eis aldnv axdTov. 


243.—ATIOAAQNIAOT 


[nOnoav rept tasdos “Aptotinmoto toKjes, 
Kal KAadoav: poipns & Huap év aughorépns. 
evTe yap aiPopevov Sopmov Exduyev, iOv Kepavvod 
Zeus kata oi xeparns aoretov HKe cédas. 
tovto & émos ToT édeEav Soot véxvy wOUpoYTO: 
°O, rrupt Satpovie TARpov Gperropeve.” 


ex 


244.—TOY AYTOY 


Aciparoess éXadwy xepads AOYos, EvTE KpUw@dess 
TAHA opav Kopudas yrdveat vupaoes, 

Seiharat TroTapotow epwpytoay, érmridse ppoddor 
XALHvaL voTepois AcOpacw @KD yovv. 

tas 8€ trepippdkas éyOpos fpoos abpdov adv i 
xetpmepin oTuyepov Snoe Tdyoto Tédy. 

mwrnOvs & aypotépwv adtvov Oowwnoato Onpys, 
i) huyev apredsovny TOAAaKL Kal oTadLKa. 


245.—ANTIDANOTS 


Avopoipwov Oarapwv él ractdow ovx ‘Tpévatos, 
arn Aldns orn mixpoydauou Ileranns. 

Seiwate yap pouvny mpwrotuya Kumpuy av’ dpdvnv 
dhevyoucar, Evvoyv trapleuxaior PoBov, 

dpovpoddomot vnreis KUves Extavov: fy 6€ yuvaika E 
érmis iSeiv, apvws Exyopev ovdé véxvy. 
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old man of countless years, the battered remnant of a 
seafarer, not even when he was on the point of death 
quitted his old tub. They burnt his shell on the top 
of him, that the old man might sail to Hades in his 
own boat. 


243.—APOLLONIDES 


Tue parents of Aristippus both rejoiced and wept 
for their son, and one day saw both his good and evil 
fate. When he had escaped from the burning house, 
straightway Zeus launched at his head the all-powerful 
flame of his thunderbolt. Then those who bewailed 
the dead spoke this word: “ Unhappy boy, reserved 
by Fate for the fire of Heaven !”’ 


244.—By THE SAME 


A Timp troop of horned deer, when the frozen 
mountain tops were covered by the snow clouds, 
sought refuge, poor creatures, in the river, setting 
off there in the hope of warming their swift limbs 
in the moist exhalations of the stream. But the 
unkind stream, shutting them in all of a sudden, 
imprisoned them in odious fetters of wintry ice. A 
crowd of countrymen feasted on the unsnared game 
that had often escaped the net and its stakes. 


245.—ANTIPHANES 


By the unhappy marriage-bed of Petale at her 
bitter bridal stood Hades, not Hymen. For, as she 
fled alone through the darkness, dreading the first 
taste of the yoke of Cypris—a terror common to all 
maidens—the cruel watch-dogs killed her. We had 
hoped to see her a wife and suddenly we could hardly 
find her corpse. 
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246.—MAPKOT APTENTAPIOT 


"E@pava Ons, ndeta Trap’ oivoTrotatot Adyuve, 
yndvos éx 1raans Yevayévn Bposuov. 

Tnr00e yap ALBos eis oé BapvaTovos, ola Kepauvos, 
ov Atos é« yetpav, adr Aiwvos EBn. 

hv 8é yéXws eri col Kal ox@ppata TuKVG, TUTELoNS, 5 
Kal Tmodvs €& érdpwv ytvopevos OopuBos. 

ov Opnvae oe, AdyuvE, TOV EvaTTHpA TEexovcaV 
Baxyov, érel Yepérn kal ov wetovOar’ ica. 


247.—®IAITITIOT 


EvOnr wrAdtavov pe Norov Bapuralrarres adpat 
pitns é& adtas éoropecav Sarrébors" 
Aovoapévyn Bpopiw 8 érrnv mdrw, 6uBpov éyovoa 
xeipate cal Odrrret Tod Avos HdvTEpov. 
oAAUpEVyn & ECnaa’ povn Sé triodca Avaiop, 5 
adXwv KrAWwopévov, opPotépn BrErropmat. 


248.—_BOH@OT TOT EAETEIOCPA®OT 


Ei totos Audvuaos és tepov 7A0ev "OrXvpTOr, 
copatov Anvais cvv rote cal Yatvpots, 
olov o teyvnes IlvAddns wpxnoato Keivov, 
op0a Kata TpayiKav TéEOuLAa povcoToAw?, 
f , \ A 4 UA ed 
Tmavoapévn Sjrov Aros dv hato ciyyapos"Hpn 5 
“"Enpevow, Leuérn, Baxyov: éyw & étexov.” 
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246.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Tuovu art broken, sweet flagon, dear to the wine- 
bibbers, and hast shed from thy belly all the liquor 
of Bacchus. For from afar fell on thee, with a dread- 
ful crash, a stone like a thunderbolt hurled by the 
hand, not of Zeus (Dios), but of Dion. And when 
it smote thee there was much laughter and many 
gibes, and a great noise among the company. I do 
not lament thee, flagon, who didst give birth to 
Bacchus the crier of Ehoe, for thy fate has been the 
same as Semele’s.} 


247.—PHILIPPUS 


I am a fine plane-tree that the furious blasts of the 
south wind uprooted and laid low on the ground. 
But after a bath of wine I stand again erect, vivified 
both in summer and winter by a rain sweeter than 
that of heaven. By death I lived, and I alone, after 
drinking the juice of Bacchus which makes others 
bend, am seen to stand straighter. 


248.—BOETHUS, THE WRITER OF ELEGIES 


Ir Dionysus had come revelling with the Maenads 
and Satyrs to holy Olympus, looking just as Pylades 
the great artist played him in the ballet according to 
the true canons of the servants of the tragic Muse, 
Hera, the consort of Zeus, would have ceased to be 
jealous, and exclaimed : “Semele, thou didst pretend 
that Bacchus was thy son; ‘twas I who bore him.” 

1 The flagon is said to have given birth to Bacchus by 


spilling the wine, as Semele when smitten by the thunderbolt 
spilt the child from her womb. 
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249.—-MAKKIOT 


Evréraxov yravnav avabevpdba tdvie Tap’ axpacts 


iSpuvdels Aodiais lav 68 ésricKxorréw. 

et O€ ae TropdhupovTos exer 100s, @ Tapodita, 
Botpvos, ov POovéw yaortpl yapilopéevo: 

qv Sé Yept yravons KroTrin povov, avtixa béEn 
ofarénv Baxtpou thvde capnBapinv. 


250.—_ONESTOT 


“Born év hopuryyt, catnpethOnv S€ ovv avra@ 
@OnBy ded Movons éurrarwv appovins: 

Kopa d€ pot KeiTat AUpOHEAYéa Acipava Tupywr, 
TéTpoL “wovToooposs TElLYeoW AUTOMONOL, 


ans xepos, Audiwv, dtovos ydpis: érrtamuXoy yap 


watpny éerrapit tetyroas év ciOdpn. 


251.—ETHNOT [I'PAMMATIKOT 


"EyOiorn Movaais cerrdndaye, AwRyTepa 
pwrds, ael copings Kréupata hepBopévn, 

TITTE, KENALVOYPWS, Lepais Yydoot Noxaln, 
aikdn, THY POovepny eixova TAATTOPEVN; 

ghedy amd Movedor, 10 tTnrdG€, pnd Soov dyer 
Baoxavoy tev Wndo So€av érecaydyns. 


252.— A AESMOTON 


"Es Badov Hrato NetXov an’ ddpvos o€ds odirns, 
hvika Natudapywv cide AKwY ayédXnV. 
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249.—MACCIUS 


I am Pan, and established here at the top of the 
hill I keep watch over this leafy, green, climbing vine. 
If thou desirest my ripe fruit, traveller, I grudge it 
not, if it is to gratify thy belly ; but if thou layest 
thy hand on me for the sake of robbery only, thou 
shalt straightway feel on thy head the weight of this 
knobbed staff. 

250.—HONESTUS 
(cp. Nos. 216, 253) 

I, THEBEs, rose at the sound of the lyre, and sunk 
in ruins at that of the flute. Alas for the Muse that 
was adverse to harmony! They now lie deaf, the 
remains of my towers, once charmed by the lyre, the 
stones that took their places of their own accord in 
the muse-built walls, a gift that cost thee, Amphion, 
no labour; for with thy seven-stringed lyre thou 
didst build thy seven-gated city. 


251.—EVENUS 


PaGeE-EATER, the Muses’ bitterest foe, lurking de- 
stroyer, ever feeding on thy thefts from learning, 
why, black bookworm, dost thou lie concealed among 
the sacred utterances, producing the image of envy? 
Away from the Muses, far away! Convey not even 
by the sight of thee the suspicion of how they must 
suffer from ill-will. 


252.—ANONYMOUS 


Quickty the traveller, when he saw the pack of 
greedy wolves, leapt from the bank into the deep Nile. 
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aNd py aypevoavto 5: Bdatos: EBpuye 8 adXOS 
adropv, erroupaig Syypate Spakdpevos. 

paxpa yepup@dn dé AvKots BvOOs, EbOave 8 dvipa 5 
ynxopéevov Onpav avtodidaxtos apns. 


253.—®IAINMIOT @ELZAAONIKEOS 

"Ev @nBats Kadpovu xreuvos yapos, AANA pucayOns 
Oidsimobos: TereTAas Kvios Homdacato, 

as yerdoas TlevOevs wdvpato: teiyea yopdais 
éoTn, Kal AwTOIS EaTEve NUOMEVA* 

’"Avrtomns oatn, yareTrn 5 wdis loxaorns: 5 
nv "Ivo dirorrats, GAN aceBys "APamas. 

toixrpov adel mrovteOpov: iS’ as écOXOv Trept @nBas 
pvOwY Kal oTvyvav HpKecev iatopin. 


254.—TOY AYTOY 


‘H wupl rdvrta texotoa Pirainov, 4 BapuyTévOns 
LTH, h TéexvoY TpLaaov idodca Tador, 

9 , 2 QA bd 4 9 \ baa 

GaXXOTpLats Mdlow EPwpptaa: 7 yap é@ATELY 
qmavTws wot Cnoety TOUTOV Ov OvK ETEKOY. 

@€ b ] wv \ eN > / > , 4 

» & evrrats Oerov viov avynyayov' adda pe Saipwwv 5 
nOere und GAAS pwnTpos Exe yapsTa. 

KAnOels Huérepos yap atrépOtTo: viv é Texovaass 
On Kal NotTrais TrévOos éyw yéyova. 


250.—TOY AYTOY 


"HpiO ues mrodvv oABov 'Aptateidys 0 tevexpos 
THv div @S Troipynv, THY Boa 8 ws ayéerAnv 
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But they continued the chase through the water, each 
holding on by its teeth to another's tail. A long 
bridge of wolves was formed over the stream, and 
the self-taught stratagem of the swimming beasts . 
caught the man. 


253.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


SpLeNp1Ip in Thebes was the marriage of Cadmus, 
but that of Oedipus was abominable. Bacchus wel- 
comed the orgies which Pentheus, having ridiculed, 
bewailed. The walls arose to the music of strings, 
but groaned as they crumbled to the flute’s. Holy 
were the birth-pangs of Antiope, but Iocasta’s heavy 
with doom. Ino loved her child, but Athamas was 
impious. The city was always famous (?). See how 
for good or evil History always had plenty to tell 
of Thebes. 

254.—By THE SaME 


I, Puitaenis, who bore children but to feed the 
funeral pyre, the mother weighed down by grief, 
who had seen the burial of three, sought refuge in 
the fruit of another womb; for, indeed, 1 was confi- 
dent that the son I had not borne myself would live. 
So, though I had given birth to so many, I brought 
up an adopted son. But Fate would not allow me to 
possess even the gift of another mother; for no sooner 
- was he called mine than he died, and now I have 
become a cause of mourning even to other mothers. 


255.—By THE SAME 
- (cp. No. 150) 
Neepy Aristides reckoned his possessions as great ; 
his one sheep was a flock, his one cow a herd. But 
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jpBpore 8 apporepav: apvny KOS, Extave O° wos 
TV Sayan, mevins S @AETO Bovkodaov: 

mn pooe;r wp o°6 by’ (payee KaT avyévos Eppa mednous 5 
OiKTpos apuKHT@ KdTOave Tap KANVB 7. 


256.—_ANTIPANOTS 


“Huot poev Gwery éSoxouv & ért, Keivo & epucev 
év Hovov aimuTatou wjrov ér’ dix pépovos: 

n 6€ Kvov dévSper captopOopos, 7; ) TTLNOVOTOS 
KALTN, Kat TO povov Baoxavos é&ébaryev. 

0 DOovos eis ToAw 6 OryKov améBrerev: bs 5é TA peKpa 5 
trop0et, kal tovTou yetpova Set we Néyerv. 


257.—_ ATIOAAQNIAOT 


‘H Kaéapy (Nupdat yap eM OVU [OV éEoxov dAXNwY 
Kpnvy macdov daxapv é épol Mm Bad wv), 

Aniorns Ste pot TapaxMvTopas exTavey avopas, 
rat poviny ‘epois ddacr oboe vépa, 

Kecvov dvactpeypaca puny poov, ovKéO oditas 5 
Brwlo: tis yap épet rhv Kadapny ért pe; 


258.— ANTIPANOT> METrAAOIIOAITOT 


‘H Tdpos evvdpotce ABalopevy Tpoxoaicn, 
TTWOY) VOV yup av péxpe ral els oraryova: 

AuvBpasers yap émotoww evinpato vapact yetpas 
avdpodovos, xnris’ ddacw é éyKepacas: 

ef ov pot Kotpar duyov Huo», “* Kis eva Bax ov," 5 
elTrovoal, “ vipdat ployoued’, ovK és”Apn.” 
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he lost both ; a wolf killed the ewe, and the cow died 
in calving. So that the stock of his poor farm was 
gone, and the luckless man, noosing his neck in the 
strap of his wallet, perished by his shed that no 
longer echoed to the sound of bleating. 


256.—ANTIPHANES 


I rHouGnut that half of me was still alive, and that 
half produced one single apple on the highest branch. 
But the brute that ravages fruit-trees, the hairy-backed 
caterpillar, envied me even the one, and ate it up. 
Envy’s eyes are set on great wealth, but the creature 
who lays waste a little substance I must ca]l worse 
even than Envy’s self. 


257.—APOLLONIDES 


I, rHE Pure Fountain (for that is the name the 
Nymphs bestowed on me above all other springs), 
when the robber had slain the men who were reclin- 
ing beside me, and washed his bloody hands in my 
sacred water, turned back that sweet stream, and no 
longer gush for travellers; for who will call me 
“ The Pure” any longer? 


258.—ANTIPHANES OF MEGALOPOLIS 


I wuo once gushed with abundance of sweet water, 
have now lost my nymphs! even to the last drop. For 
the murderer washed his bloody hands in my water, 
and tainted it with the stain. Ever since the maidens 
have retired from the sunlight, exclaiming, “We 
nymphs mix with Bacchus alone, not with Ares.” 


1 My water. 
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259.—BIANOPO 


“Hperev é& axpns dopo aOpoos, GNX’ éri tracdt 
UT LAX Zepupov TONAOV edad porepos: 
peioaro Koupoovvns Kal épeiTiov. @ peyaXdavyor 
pnrépes, wdivav Kal AUOo0s aicOaverat. 


260.—+EKOTNAOT TAPANTINOT 


‘H ro marae Aals travrov BéXos, ovxete Aals 
GAX’ étéwv pavepn Tacw ey Népeats. 

ov pa, Kumpuv (ti 5¢ Kuapus épot y° étt, wrAnv écov 
_ 6pKos;) 
yve@ptmov ovd auth Aalds Aats ére. 


261.—ENITONOT @E>2{AAONIKEOS 


‘H mapos evTreTaNolow év oivavOars vedoaca, 
Kal TETAVOV Botpuwy £ drya Komiaoapern, 
viv ovTw ypatodpat. iS’ o xpovos ola Sapaler: 

kal otagvaAn ynpws aicPavetas putidwv. 


262._®IAIIMNOT @ES>AAONIKEODS 


"HptOuouv TOTE TAVTES ‘A pearodinny kKAUTOTTALOa 
éFaxts adivar axO0s a anacapevny: 
jpise 5° ets QuThy vdwp XOovi- Tpels yap dNOVTO 
your, NevTropuevot O° juvoay éy mehayet. 
aiet 8 7 Bapvsaxpus, ¢ €Tl TOTHAALS LEV aNSwY, 
pemhopévn 5€ BvOois adrxvovis Brérrerac. 


263.—ANTI®IAOT BYZANTIOT 


‘H ypais EvBovrn, 6 OTE Ol xatabupiov 7 nv Te, 
PoiPov tov rpo Todav pavtiv detpe NLOor, 
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259.—BIANOR 


Tue house fell in from top to bottom, but much 
more lightly on the infant son of Zephyrus. Even a 
ruin spared childhood. O ye boastful mothers, see 
how even stone feels maternal affection. 


260.—SECUNDUS OF TARENTUM 


I, Lais, who was once the love-dart that smote all, 
am Lais no longer, but a witness to all of the Nemesis 
of years. No, by Cypris!—and what is Cypris to me 
now but an oath?—Lais is no longer recognisable 
to Lais herself. 


261.—EPIGONUS OF THESSALONICA 


I, THE vine who once was young and clothed in 
leafy shoots, I who bore bunches of swelling grapes, 
am now as old as you see. Look how Time overcomes 
us! Even the vine’s clusters know the wrinkles of 
old age. 


262.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


ALL once counted Aristodice to be a proud mother, 
for six times had she been delivered of her womb’s 
burden. But water vied with earth in afflicting her ; 
for three sons perished by sickness, and the rest 
closed their eyes in the sea. The tearful woman is 
ever seen complaining like a nightingale by the grave- 
stones, and upbraiding the deep like a halcyon.! 


263.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 
Otp Eubule, whenever she had set her heart on 
anything, used to pick up the nearest stone at her 


1 See the story of Ceyx and Alcyone in Ovid (Metam. xi.), 
finely rendered by Dryden. 139 
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/ , \ , e + / 
Nelpeot Treipalovoa Kal Hv Bapus, nvixa py Te 
HOcrev: ef Sé Oérou, Kouhorepos TeTadwv. 
> \ \ 4 , e , ww y, ¢@ , 
avn 5& monocovea To of didrov, Hv Tod apaptn, 
/ \ , a b] 4 
Doikw ras avicovs Yeipas émeypadero. 


264.—ATIOAAQNIAOT, ot 6 PIAINMOT 


Odpvov tot axpous ayhi KrOvas Hpevos 
/ a / ey / / 
TETTLE TTEP@, HAEYOVTOS HALOU LETOU, 

\ e / , ? 9 A lA 
pydov pativoyv, daidar avtovpy@ péret 
novus KaTtwpyauite THs épnpias. 

Kpitwv 8’, 0 maons i€oepyos Tvareds 
Onpns, aodpxov vwra Sovvaxevaato. 
/ + > \ ] 4 4 
tiow & éticev eis yap nOdbas Tayas 
b) A : \ e la le 
odanrels GXaTat TavTos (wEeLpwY TTEpod. 


265.—TOY AYTOY 


> an 

Torumns Ards dps éricaro Kpira dapértpns, 
ovpavobev TOE@ TOFOY auuvopeEvos: 

xetvov & evOvs dxovtt Tradw<dpopéovtTs Katéxta> 
néptos, wimray & Extavev ws EOaver. 

>. 9 9g? CC 4 9 4 a“ Doo A 

ener’ ed’ tpetépors arpevdéor Kpijres cio rots 

avyetl> tpveicOw nal Ards evotoyin. 


266.—ANTITIATPOT 


“Ipwepov avAjoavte TodvTpHTOY Sia AWTOV 
ele AuyupOoyy@ PoiBos eri TrAadvpe: 
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feet, as being Apollo's prophet, and try it in her hand. 
Whenever she did not want a thing, it was heavy ; 
but if she wanted it, it was lighter than a feather. 
But she acted as it pleased her best, and if she came 
to grief she set down the unfairness of her hand’s 
judgment to Phoebus.! 


264.—APOLLONIDES or PHILIPPUS 


Tue cicada used to sit on the highest boughs of 
the shrubs, and in the burning noon-tide sun, beating 
its belly with its wings, by the sweet variations of 
its self-wrought strains filled all the wilderness with 
music. But Criton of Pialia, the fowler who disdains 
no kind of game, caught this fleshless thing by its 
back with his limed twig. But he suffered punish- 
ment; for his daily craft now plays him false, and 
he wanders about not catching even a feather. 


265.—By THE SAME 
(cp. No. 223) 


Tue bird of Zeus, pierced by an arrow, avenged 
himself on the Cretan for his archery, returning 
arrow for arrow from heaven. With the returning 
shaft it slew the slayer at once from the sky, and 
falling, killed as it died. No longer boast, ye Cretans, 
of your unerring arrows; let the deadly aim of Zeus, 
too, be celebrated. 


266.—ANTIPATER 


Puoesus spoke thus of the sweet musician Gla- 
phyrus when he breathed the spirit of love from his 
1 This mode of seeking the counsel of the gods as to 
contemplated actions is mentioned also by Dio Chrysostom 

(Or. xili. p. 419). 
14! 
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ce , 9 4 \ e \ \ 9 , 
Mapoun, érevow tedv etpepa, tovs yap ’AOnuns 
9 A 9 4 e 
avnrous éx Dovyins ovtos éXnlcato: 
> de A 4, 4 99> @ 9 a ad 
él 0€ GU TOLOVTOLS TOT EveTrVEES, OVK av “Tayuis 5 
Thy émt Maidvdp@ xraice Sicavrop épty.” 


267.—_DIAINMOT @ESSAAONIKEOQS 


"Ikapinv mr@wv [rpodnv] dra, vnds od\icOov 
Adpts o Nixapérov xcdaecev eis méXNayos. 
TodAa TaTHp & npato mpos aBavdrous, Kal és Ddap 
HOéyyeO’, brép Téexvov KUpaTa NaC OopLEVOS. 
Ww > > ] e 4 a \ N 
@reTo 8 oixtictws BpuvxGels adit: Kxeivo 5é matpos 5 
” 9 4 LNB! 4 4 
éxXvev apdwy ovdé mdXat TWérayos. 


268.—ANTITIATPOT @ESSAAONIKEO> 


Kpjjoca xiwv édadoto nat’ tyuov pape Topyo, 
éyxvos, auhotépny “A prep evEapevn: 

tixte © atroxteivovaa: Gon & érévevoev ’EXevOm 
dphw, evaypins Sopa Kal evtoxins: 

Kal viv évvéa traict bid0t yada. hevyere, Kpjocar 5 
Keppaces, €x Toxddwv téxva didackoperat. 


~ 


269.—TOY AYTOY 


Knracetons toré vnos ev date Shpw Wevro 
Siccol vrép povvns papvdapevot cavidos. 
TUWe pev Avrayopns Ilecictpatov: ov vepeontov, 
Hv yap virép uyis: adr’ éuéArAnoe Aixn. 
1 Hyagnis (according to one version at least, but cp. 
No. 340) was the father of Marsyas. Marsyas having found 
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pierced flute: “ Marsyas, thou didst lie concerning 
thy invention, for this man hath stolen Athena's flute 
from Phrygia. If thou hadst then breathed into 
such as this, Hyagnis had never wept for the contest 
by the Maeander in which the flute was fatal.” } 


267.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


Sai.ine of late on the Icarian sea, Damis, the son of 
Nicaretus, slipped from the deck and fell into the sea. 
Sore did his father pray to the immortals, and call 
on the water, beseeching the waves for his son. But, 
devoured by the sea, he perished miserably. That 
is a sea that of old, too, was deaf to a father’s 
prayers.’ 


268.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Gorao, the Cretan bitch, being in pup, was on the 
track of a hind, and had paid her vows to both 
Dianas. As she killed the deer she littered, and 
quickly did the Deliveress grant both prayers, that 
for success in the chase and that for an easy labour. 
Now Gorgo gives milk to nine children. Fly, ye 
Cretan deer, learning from the force of mothers in 
travail what their young are like to be. 


269.—By THE SAME 


Wuen the ship was dashed to pieces two men 
strove with each other in the water, quarrelling for 
one plank. Antagoras struck Pisistratus. It was not 
inexcusable, for his life was at stake, but Justice was 
the flute which Athena, after inventing it, threw away in 


disgust, claimed to be its inventor. 
2 4.¢. to the prayers of Daedalus for his son Icarus. 
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vixe 8 0 peD, TOV 5 elhe KUOV anos. a jTavaractwp 5 
KNp@Vv ovd vyp@ Taveras ev TENAyEL. 


270—MAPKOT APrENTAPIOT 


Kopdto, Xpucetov és éoreptov Xopov dorpav 
Nevagwv, ovd’ adrAwY Nak é8apuv odpous- 

atpépas 8 dvOoBorov xparos TpLXa, THY Kedaderyny 
mnctiba pova o7rondots xEpoty emnpeOica. 

Kai Td0e Spav eUKoo pov exo Biov: ovode yap auToS 5 
Koa pos avevOe NUNS ErNeTO Kal oTEpdvov. 


271.— ATIOAAQNIAOT 


Kai OTE 6 vyEeTo adoBos mopos, etmré, OdXacaa, 
el Kal év adKvovev jpace Krave opeba, 

ddKvoven, als TOVTOS aet otnpi~aro Kiua 
VIVE MOD, Os Kpivat Xépoov ama ToTepyy; 

ara Kal iviKa pata Kal wmdlverow aTnLoV 5 
avyeis, cov popte dSdaas "Apiotopévnv. 


272.—BIANOPOS 


Kapdanréos Sinrer Poi Bou AaTpus evTE A haere 
eldev U brép TuuBov Kpwoatov du Bpod OKOD, 

KNdryEev t umép xethous, GAN’ ov yévus HrtTetTo Buacod. 
PoiBe, cd & eis réyvny dpvev éxatpopavers- 

vepudda Sé tirarpov apaipov TOTO &pTrayt vetrAeL 5 
épOave patpdoowy ANaotivaxtov dowp. 





1 xédopos has the two senses of ‘‘order, propriety” and 
‘‘the Universe.” The constellations are Lyra and Corona 
Borealis. 

2 The halcyon days were fourteen days near the winter 
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concerned. The one swam on, but the other was 
seized by a shark. She, the all-avenger, does not 
cease from vengeance even in the watery deep. 


270.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


I Keep revel, gazing at the golden dance of the 
stars of evening, nor do I rudely disturb the converse 
of others. Tossing my hair that scatters flowers, 
I awake with musical fingers the deep-toned lyre. 
And in doing so I lead an orderly life, for the order 
of the universe itself lacks not a Lyre and a Crown.! 


271.—APOLLONIDES 


Anp when then, tell me, Sea, shalt thou give safe 
passage to ships, if we are to weep even in the days 
of the halcyons, the haleyons for whom the deep has 
ever lulled the waves to so steady a calm that they 
deem it more trustworthy than the land?? Even now, 
when thou boastest of being a nurse stilling the 
pangs of child-birth, thou hast sunk Aristomenes 
with his cargo. 


272.—BIANOR 


WHEN a crow, the minister of Phoebus, parched 
with thirst, saw on a woman's tomb a pitcher con- 
taining rain-water, it croaked over the mouth but 
could not reach the bottom with its beak. But, thou, 
Phoebus, didst inspire the bird with opportune art- 
fulness, and, by dropping pebbles in, it reached in its 
eagerness with its greedy lips the water set in motion 
by the stones. 
solstice which were supposed to be always calm and in which 
the halcyon was supposed to build its nest on the waves. 


3 Though line 5 is hopelessly corrupt there is no doubt of 
the sense. The anecdote is told by Pliny and Plutarch. 
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273.—TOY AYTOY 


Kavpatos év Odpvotce Nato TAaTOS Hvika TéTTLE 
pOeyEaro SiuyA@oom meATIOMEVOS OTOMATL, 
Sovvaxoevta Kpitov avvOels d0Xov, elrev aordov 
>/ > Q7/ > an a 
népos, oun toinv iEoBorwv pedeTnp. 
dkva 8 ody coins Onpns mabev: ov yap ér’ addrAwv 5 
antat én’ opvidwy evatoyov ws mpiv aypny. 


274.—®IAINMOT 


Kai roy apovpaiov yupnropxoyv avraxa Ténves 
pnpotutret KEVT PD mevOouévn Sdparss: 

Kat pet apotpotrovous CevyAas TaAL TO veoOnret 
mivopevn poox@ SevTEepoy adyos ExeL. 

pn Orirrns adTnv 6 yewpmopos obTos 0 Batos 5 
poaxos, éav heion, col tpéperat SaudArns. 


275.—MAKHAONIOT 


Karpov péev yépow Kodpos éxtave: thy 5¢ taxetav 
ely aNl pa asonee Kvpact lr’ EXadov. 

et O Hv Kal wrnvn Onpav vars, ovd av év aiOpn 
THY Keivou Kevenv “Aptemts elde Epa. 


276.—KPINATOPOT 


A@mos atrox\lovca Tapa Kpoxdratot OarXacons 
Nepvjtis, Svepod tuTOov HrepGe mayou, 

Xépoor érexPatvorte catacracbeica KAvdwri, 
detain wixpod Kdm ervey Oavdrov: 

Tvedpa 5 Omov tevin ameAvoaTo. Tis kK évi vnt 5 
Gaponoar telois thy ddvAaKtov dda; 
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273.—By THE SaME 
(cp. No. 264) 

Wuite the never silent cicada was singing on the 
bushes in the heat with its double-tongued mouth, 
Crito contrived with his limed reeds to catch the 
songster of the air, no proper victim of his craft. 
But he got his deserts for his impious capture, and 
was no longer successful as before in the snares he 
set for other birds. 


274.—PHILIPPUS 


THE young cow, obeying the goad that pricks her 
thighs, cuts the recurring furrows of the field, and 
again, after her ploughing-labour under the yoke, 
suffers fresh pain in suckling her newly-born calf. 
Do not drive her hard, husbandman. This little calf 
of hers, if you spare the mother, will grow up for 
you and becoine a steer. 


275.—MACEDONIUS 


Coprus killed the boar on land, and the swift deer 
he took in the blue waves of the sea. Were there 
beasts with wings too, Artemis would not have seen 
him empty-handed even in the air. 


276.—CRINAGORAS 


THE serving-woman washing clothes on the sea- 
beach, a little above the wet rocks, was swept off, 
poor wretch, by a breaker which flooded the shore, 
and she drunk the bitter wave of death. She was in 
one moment released from life and from poverty. 
Who in a ship shall brave that sea from which even 
those on land are not protected? 
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277.—_ ANTI®IAOT 


AaBporodn xeipappe, ti 7 TOcov HSE Kopvcon, 
melov amokneiwy ixvos odottropins; 
9 , Yd ? 4 \ 
7h peOvers GuBpotor, Kal ov Noydaror dravyés 
“a a) > 
vapa pépes, Oorepais 8 npdvcat vedérats. 
Ovropas Heri@ oe Kexauvpévov, dati EdXeyyxeLV 


ef 


kal yovtpov trotapav Kal vobov older tdwp. 


278.—BIANOPOS 


Adpvaka tratpoeov ért Neipava Krotpilovoar 
vexpav Xetmappy mais ide cupopévny: ee 
Kal pv Axo TOAMNS eTAHTATO, Yedua S dvaidés 

ela Oopev, mexpryy & HAO él cuppayinv. 
daTéa pev yap écwoev ad datos, dvtl dé ToUTeV 
avros Urd BrAocupod yYevpatos épOavero. 


279.—BA>SOT 


An@ains axatoto Tpinkoaious éTe vavTas 
Sevtepov écy’ ‘Aidns, wdavras apnipdtovs, 
“Daraptas 6 aToXos, elev? “15 @s wad Wpoc- 
Oia tavta 
Tpavpara, Kal arépvors Shpts éverre povors 
vov ye po0ou xopécaa Oe, cal eis éuov aurravcacbe 
imvov, avcatouv Shpos ’Evvaniov.” 


280.—ATIOAAQNIAOT 


4 > la e lA 4 9 > 4, 
Aainos, Avcoviwy trdtav Kréos, eltev dOpnoas 
Eipwtav: “ Zrraprys xaipe hépiotov ddwp.” 
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277.—ANTIPHILUS 


Way, torrent, in thy furious march dost thou lift 
thyself up so high and shut off the progress of travel- 
lers on foot? Art thou drunk with the rain, and no 
more content with a stream the Nymphs make trans- 
parent? Hast thou borrowed water from the turbid 
clouds? One day I shall see thee burnt up by the 
sun, who knows how to test the water of rivers, 
distinguishing the true from the bastard. 


278.—BIANOR 


A Boy saw carried away by the torrent a coffin in 
which rested still the remains of his parents. Sorrow 
filled him with daring and he rushed into the ruthless 
stream, but his help cost him sore. For he saved the 
bones indeed from the water, but in their place was 
himself overtaken by the fierce current. 


279.—BASSUS 


When, for the second time,! Hades received from 
the bark of Lethe three hundred dead, all slain in 
war, he said: “The company is Spartan; see how 
all their wounds are in front again, and war dwells 
in their breasts alone. Now, people of unvanquished 
Ares, hunger no more for battle, but rest in my 
sleep.” 


280.—APOLLONIDES 


Laetius the distinguished Roman consul said, look- 
ing at the Eurotas, “ Hail! Sparta’s stream, of rivers 

: The first time was the battle of Thyreae. See Index to 
vol. ii. 
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Movedor & éri xeipa Badav rrodrviotops BiBro, 
eldev UTrép Kopugns cvuBorov evpuabins: 
KUTTAL, ptynrov BioTov mTrepov, év TKLEpotoLD 
dryKeol TAaLPOVOV LéENTOV ATO oTOMATwY. 
wpunOn 8 ért raiot. TiS od Enrwros 6 pdxGos, 
el Kal wTnva ToOet *# * 


281.—TOY AYTOY 


Eluvov omnvixa Oatpa xatetdopuev Acis &traca, 
T@Nov ew avopouéayv odpra Ppiwacadpevon, 

Opnixins patvys twodos Aoyos ets ewov Supa 
nrve SiCnpar Sevtepov ‘Hpaxréa. 


282.—_ANTITIATPOT MAKEAONOS 


Feivor, mapbévos eiul ro dévdpeov: eiate Sdduns 
peicacbar Suowv yepotv érotpordmots: 
dvtt & éwed Kopdpov tis oSouTropos 4 TepeBivOou 
dpe téaOw YOapariy és yvow od yap éxds: 
ANN an’ éwed TroTamos pev Goov Tpia, Tod 8 amd 
TY Ov 
dyn mravOnrr¢ Sod wédeOp’ arréyer. 


283.—KPINATOPOT 


Ouvpea Ilvpnvaia nai ai Babvaynees “Adress, 
¢ \ > 
at ‘Pyvov mpoxods éyyvs atoPXérere, 





1 J suppose that by uttering or citing a fragment of Greek 
verse Laelius gave an indication of his taste for study 
in which the magpies encouraged him to persevere. But not 
teo much reliance should be placed on this interpretation of 
the obscure epigram. 
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noblest far.” Having thus set his hand to the erudite 
book of the Muses, he saw over his head a token of 
learning. The magpies, birds that imitate human 
life, were calling from the leafy dells in all] their 
various tongues. By them he was encouraged ; and 
how can the labour not be enviable if even the birds 
desire (to find expression for their thoughts) ?! 


281.—By THE Same 


WueEn all Asia witnessed the common marvel the 
colt furious to feed on flesh of men, the grey-grown 
legend of the Thracian stable? came before my eyes. 
I am in search of a second Heracles. 


282.—ANTIPATER OF MACEDONIA 


Srrancers, I, whom you take for a tree, am a 
maiden.* Bid the slaves’ hands that are prepared to 
cut me spare the laurel. Instead of me, let travellers 
cut to strew as a couch boughs of arbutus or tere- 
binth, for they are not far away. The brook is about 
a hundred yards away from me, and from its springs 
a wood containing every kind of tree is distant about 
seventy yards. 


283.—CRINAGORAS 


Ye Pyrenees and ye deep-valleyed Alps that look 
down from nigh on the sources of the Rhine, ye are 


2 The horses of Diomede, King of Thrace, which he 
used to feed on human flesh. They were carried off by 
Heracles. 

3 Daphne, pursued by Apollo and changed into a laurel to 
save her chastity. 
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4 ? / \ a > 7s 
paptupes axtivav, Veppavinos as avérerev, 
aotpamreov Kertois trovAvy évuddtov. 
b ] 
ot 8 dpa SoumrnOncav dorrées* eltre 8 'Evuw 5 
ww ee 6c 7 \ 9 4 99 
Apet: “ Totavtais xepolv oder opea. 


284.—TOY AYTOY 
Olous av@ oiwy oixntopas, @ €dEewvy, 
eUpao. ged peyddns “EAddbos dypopins. 
avtixa Kal yains YOapuarwrtépn ciBe, Kopive, 
ketcOat, cal AtBuKis Wdppou épnuortépn, 
h toto Sia waca Tadumphtotat SofEcica 5 
OriBewv apyaioy ootéa Baxyradav. 


285.—_®PIAINMOT OEZZAAONIKEQ> 


Ovxéte trupyabels 0 harayyopayas eri Shpev 
aoyVeTos oppaiver puptodovs édédas, 

arnra po8o ateirAas Babvy adyéva pos Cvyodéo yous, 
dvtTuya Sa aookeet Kaioapos ovpaviov. 

éyvw & eipnvns cal Onp xapw* spyava pirras 5 
"Apeos, Evvopins avtavdye: TaTépa. — 


286.—MAPKOT APLENTAPIOT 


Op, ti poe hirov Urvov adypracas; 4Ov 5é Tvppns 
eldwXov KOLTNS WET aTrOTTALEVOD. 

h Tade Opértpa tivers, Ste OFKa ce, SUapope, Tags 
@oTOKOU Kpaivey év peyapots ayenXns; 

vat Bopov kal oxirtpa Yapamibas, ovKéeTe vuKTOS 5 
PbéyEcar, GAN E€ers Bwpov bv @pdcapev. 


1 This refers to the re-colonisation of Corinth by Julius 
Caesar, a measure usually praised, The colonists were 
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witnesses of the lightning that Germanicus flashes 
forth as he smites the Celts with the thunderbolts of 
war. In masses the foe fell, and Enyo said to Ares, 
‘It is to such hands as these that our help is due.” 


284.—By THE SaME 


Wuart inhabitants, O luckless city, hast thou re- 
ceived, and in place of whom? Alas for the great 
calamity to Greece! Would, Corinth, thou didst lie 
lower than the ground and more desert than the 
Libyan sands, rather than that wholly abandoned to 
such a crowd of scoundrelly slaves, thou shouldst vex 
the bones of the ancient Bacchiadae !! 


285.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


No longer does the mighty-tusked elephant, with 
turreted back and ready to fight phalanxes, charge 
unchecked into the battle; but in fear he hath 
yielded his thick neck to the yoke, and draws the 
car of divine Caesar. The wild beast knows the 
delight of peace; discarding the accoutrement of 
war, he conducts instead the father of good order. 


286.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Wuy hast thou, chanticleer, robbed me of beloved 
sleep, and the sweet image of Pyrrha has flown away 
from my bed? Is this my recompense for bringing 
thee up and making thee, ill-starred fowl, the lord of 
all the egg-laying herd in my house? I swear by 
the altar and sceptre of Serapis, no more shalt thou 
call in the night, but shalt lie on that altar by which 
I have sworn. 


frecedmen; Crinagoras speaks of them as if they were 
slaves (xaAlumpnro: = often sold). 
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287.—ATIOAAONIAOT 


‘O mpiv éyw ‘Podiorow avéuBatos tepos dpves, 
o mplv Kepxadidas aieros iotopin, 

inpumeti) TOTE Tapoov ava wWAaTUY Hep’ aEepbeis 
nrvbov, Hercéou vicoy 57’ elye Népwv- 

xeivou & avrtaOnpy evi SHpace, yerpt cvvnOns 
Kpavropos, ov pevyov Ziva tov éooopevov. 


288.—TEMINOT 


Odtos 6 Kexpotridnat Bapvs Aios *Apet xetpat, 
Eeive, Didummetins cvuBorov nvopéens, 

iBpitwy Mapabava xal ayytddov Yarapivos 
épya, Maxndovins eyyeot xexALpéva. 

dpuvue vov véxvas, Anuocbeves: aitap &ywye 
kat Cwois écopar cal POipévoroe Bapus. 


289.—BAS>SOT 


OvAopevat vncoot Kadnpises, ai rote vootov 
wrecal? ‘EXAnvev cat otorov TrL0ber, 

mupaos OTe WevaTtas yOovins Svopeparepa VUKTOS 
Ae céda, tupry § Edpape Taca TpoTLS 

yoipabas &s mérpas, Aavaois manu “Iduos GAAn 
émdere, Kal Sexérous éyOporepat Todepov. 

kal THY ev TOT Errepoav: avixntos 5é Kadnpevs. 
NavmAre col ydpynv! “EdXas ExXravoe Odxpu. 

1 conj. Eldick: oot yap wav MS. 


1 Son of the Sun and legendary founder of Rhodes. 

2 Just before Tiberius’ recall from Rhodes (A.D. 2) an eagle 
be said have perched on the roof of his house (Suet. 

ab. c. 14), 
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287.—APOLLONIDES 


I, THE holy bird, who had never set foot in Rhodes, 
the eagle who was but a fable to the people of Cer- 
caphus,! came borne through the vast heaven by my 
high-flying wings, then when Tiberius was in the 
island of the Sun. In his house I rested, at the beck 
of my master’s hand, not shrinking from the future 
Zeus.? 


288.—GEMINUS 


I, THIs stone, heavy to the Athenians, am dedicated 
to Ares as a sign of the valour of Philip. Here 
stand I to insult Marathon and the deeds of sea-girt 
Salamis, which bow before the Macedonian spear. 
Swear by the dead now, Demosthenes, but I shall be 
heavy to living and dead alike.§ 


289.—BASSUS 


O rocks of Caphereus, fatal to ships, which de- 
stroyed the fleet of the Greeks on their home-coming 
from Troy, then when the lying beacon sent forth a 
flame darker than the night of hell, and every keel 
ran blindly on the sunken reefs, ye were another 
Troy to Greece and more deadly than the ten years’ 
war. ‘Troy indeed they sacked, but Caphereus was 
invincible. Nauplius, then did Hellas weep tears 
which were a joy to thee.‘ 

* Supposed to be on a trophy erected by Philip II. to 
celebrate his victories over the Athenians. No such trophy 
ever existed. The reference is to Dem. De Cor. 208. 

4 Nauplius, to revenge the death of his son Palamedes, 


lured the Greek navy by a false beacon on to the rocks of 
Caphereus in Euboea._, 
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290.—®PIAITINOT @ESSAAONIKEQS 


“Or’ é& anrou AiBvos, é éx Caovs Norov 
cuvelopabn WOVTOS, EK S€ VELATWV 

pu @v Bvbires vappos eEnpevyero, 
iotos O€ Tas ada Gev eis ANOS TTVYAS, 
poptis S eouper’ és aidar, TAVWMEDN 
apwyovavTas Saipovas Avoiorpatos 
ehumrapnoey" ot O€ 7? vewKkope 

povve Oddaccav aypiay éxoipoay. 


291.—K PINATOPOT 


Ovs’ vy "‘Oxeavos tacav mAnUpAay éyelpn, 
ove Hv Teppavin ‘Phvov &travra win, 

‘Pepys 008 dacov Braypet aévos, aXpt KE piuyy 
Seka onpaivery Kaicape Japaaréen. 

otras xas tepal Znvos Spves eumeda piCars 
éoracw, dvArwY & ada yéovo’ dvepor. 


292.—_ ONES TOT 


Ilaiéwyr 6 ov prev Exarev ‘Aptorioy, 6 ov & éoadxouce 
paunyov' dtcaov 8 arxos érnfe pay. 

atat pntépa Moipa dietero, THY loa Téxva 
Kal mupl Kal TiKP@ vetapéevny VOaTe. 


293.— PI AINMOT @EXTAAONIKEQS 


TlovAd Acwvidew xatidwv Séuas avdtoddixrov 
EépEns exAaivou papel mopdupéw: 
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_290.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


Wuen with the blasts of the Libyan wind, the 
fierce Sirocco, the sea grew dark and belched up the 
sand from her profoundest depths, when every mast 
had fallen into the hollow of the deep and the lost 
merchant ship was drifting to Hades, Lysistratus 
called on the gods who help mariners, and they, for 
the sake of the temple ministrant alone, lulled the 
Savage waves. 


291.—CRINAGORAS 
(Written after a reverse of the Roman arms in 


Germany) 

Nor though Ocean arouses all his floods, not though 
Germany drinks up the whole Rhine,! shall the might 
of Rome be shaken as long as she remains confident 
in Caesar’s auspicious guidance. So the holy oaks of 
Zeus stand firm on their roots, but the wind strips 
them of the withered leaves. 


292.—H ONESTUS 


ARISTION was burning the corpse of one son when 
She heard the other was shipwrecked. A double 
grief consumed a single heart. Alas! Fate divided 
this mother in two, since she gave one child to fire 
and the other to cruel water. 


293.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


XeERXxEs, looking on the great frame of self-slain 
Leonidas, clothed it in a purple cloak. Then Sparta’s 
14,.e. not though the Germans become so numerous that 
they drink up the Rhine, as Xerxes’ army drunk up whole 

rivers, 
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nk vexvov & Hynoev o TAS Lapras TOAUS Hows 
ag Ov Sexopac T podoTas pac Oov Opetdopevov’ 

aomis éuot TbpBov KOo Mos péyas’ aipe Ta Ilepoa@v- 
yinéw xeis aldnv ws Aaxedatporios.” 


294.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 


as Tloppupeay Tot Tavee, Acovisa, Onace XAatvav 
ElépEns, tapBijaas é épya Teas aperas. 
B. “Ov déxopar: mpodotats atta Xapis. aonis 
exo pe 
Kat véxvy" o TOUTOS &° ovx épov evtadiov.” 
‘ANN Caves: Ti tocovde nat ev vexverow 
amrexO7s 3 
Ilépcais;” 8. “Ov OvacKet Saros éXevOe pias.” 


295.—BIANOPO®, 


Il@Xov, Tov twedtwv arr’ ovx, anos imTrevTnpa, 
une StaTAWELY TOVTOV dva.wopevon, 

1) ap Bee XpepeBovra Kal év Tool AGE TaTéovTa 
Tolxous, kai Oup@ Seopa Bratopevov. 


ayxOeras et poprov HEpos epxerae: ov yap én’ drXoats 
kelaOat Tov WavTwy érpeTrev @KUTATOV. 


296.—ATIOAAQNIAOT 


SKvUAXos, OTE Fepfou Soruyos aTOAOS “EAA dba tracay 
HAQUYED, Budiny epeTo vavpaxiny, 

Nupijos AaOpiovcey vrromAcvaas TEvaryEd Ot; 
Kal TOV at ayndpns 6pyov EXELpe VEDV. 

aisravdpos 8 emi yi wriabave Nepalis dvavdos 
OAAULEVN, TPWTN TeELpa OeusoToKréous. 





1 Scyllus and his daughter are said to have performed this 
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great hero called from the dead: “I accept not the 
reward due to traitors. My shield is the best orna- 
ment of my tomb. Away with the Persian frippery, 
and I shall go even to Hades as a Spartan.” 


294.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


A. “ Xerxes gave thee this purple cloak, Leonidas, 
reverencing thy valorous deeds.” JB. “I do not 
accept it; that is the reward of traitors. Let me be 
clothed in my shield in death too; no wealthy funeral 
forme!” A. “ But thou art dead. Why dost thou 
hate the Persians so bitterly even in death?” 
B. “The passion for freedom dies not.” 


295.—_BIANOR 


Tue horse, accustomed to gallop over the plain and 
not over the waves, refuses to sail across the sea on 
the ship. Do not wonder at his neighing and kicking 
the sides of the vessel, and angrily trying to free 
himself from his bonds. He is indignant at being 
part of the cargo; for the swiftest of all creatures 
should not depend on others for his passage. 


296.—APOLLONIDES 


Scy..us, when Xerxes’ huge fleet was driving all 
Greece before it, invented submarine warfare. De- 
scending into the hidden depths of the realm of 
Nereus, he cut the cables of the ships’ anchors.!_ The 
Persian vessels, with all their crews, glided ashore 
and silently perished — the first achievement of 
Themistocles. 
le ee the Persian fleet was off Mt. Pelion (Paus. 
x. 19, 
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297.—ANTITIATPOT 


Lrérrev er’ Evdonrnv, Znvos téxos: eis oe yap 
non 
por TlapOwv avToponobar moos. 
aoTé\nev, avak: deus 5é poBo Keyahac pve, Toa, 
Kaicap: TraTp@ov 5 ap&as a am évTo\eov: 
‘Pony 8, oKEav@ TeplT epuova, mwavrToev, autos 
TPOTOS avepyopevep dd a NEAL. 


298.—ANTI®IAOT 


Lair He WT pos vnov aviyaryer, dvta BéBnXov 
ov jLovvov TENETIS, ada Kal nediou: 

poorny & dpporépeov pe Geal Oécav: oiba 8 éxeivn 
vunrl Kat op Oarpar vuKTa Kadnpapevos. 

aoKimoy 8 es dary KATETTLX OD, opyta Anovs 
Knpvatwy yAMOooNsS Oppace Tpavorepov. 


299.—DIAITMOT OELZAAONIKEQS 


Tadpo mpnvrevovTes, apotpevtijpes apoupns, 
ely ant Tous yains avré omev Kapdtous: 

avXaKa THY aaidapov € ev Wacw & EXxopev aha, 
paKpoTovey TXOLvOY &ppa carynvodeTov" 

ixOvcr é ex oT aX vov hat pevouen. a& TadXaepyoi: 
On KnV TeAdyEel KapTrOV apovat Boes. 


300.—AAAAIOT 


Tavpe@ ppicaréov VaTrOS éxBaivovre AoBypovu 
Tlevxéotns iniar@ Kxaptepos nvtiacer. 
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297.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


(Probably addressed to Gaius Caesar when sent by 
Augustus to the East in the year 1 B.c.) 


Hie thee to the Euphrates, son of Zeus; already 
in the East the feet of the Parthians hasten to desert 
to thee. Hie thee on thy way, O prince, and thou 
shalt find, Caesar, their bow-strings relaxed by fear. 
But base all thou dost on thy father’s instructions. 
The Ocean is Rome’s boundary on every side; be 
thou the first to seal her domination with the rising 
Sun. 

298.—ANTIPHILUS 


My staff guided me to the temple uninitiated not 
only in the mysteries, but in the sunlight. The god- 
desses initiated me into both, and on that night I 
knew that my eyes as well as my soul had been 
purged of night. I went back to Athens without a 
staff, proclaiming the holiness of the mysteries of 
Demeter more clearly with my eyes than with my 
tongue. 


299.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


WE meek-necked oxen, the ploughers of the field, 
endure in the sea the labour of the land. We both 
draw in the water a furrow not cut by iron, the long 
ropes attached to the seine. We toil now for fish, 
not for corn. Ah, long-suffering creatures! Oxen 
have begun to plough the sea too for its fruits. 


300.—ADDAEUS 


VaLianT Peucestes encountered on horseback the 
bull as it issued from the dreadful dell of Doberus. 
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GAX’ o pay apyrjOn Tpnov ate tov & atraXoto 
Tlavovida royxnv hKe dia Kpotadou- 

avAncas Keparis. dé Surhobv Képas, aidv éxeiva — 5 
Cwpotrotay éyOpod Kxoputrov éxet Oavarou. 


301.—.EKOTNAOT 


Time TOV OyKNTHY Bpadirrouy 6 dvov Gupey’ év imrots 
‘yupov arwewvais éfeddare 6 popov ; 

ovx ads, TTL proto mepibpopov ax Gos a avayky 
orrerpndov OKOTOELS KUKAOOLOKTOS E exo; 

arn’ ért Kal TOXOLC LV épiSopev. i) p. €rt NotTov 5 
voV MOL THY OKOALNY avYEeVt yalay apodv. 


302,—_ANTITIATPOT 


To Bpépos ‘Eppovarra diexpjoac de peNomal 
(ped KUVES) € épTuaThy, Knpia 20.0 wevov" 

TOAAGKL & é& u Dewy expec pevov @déoaT’, aia, 
KEeVT pots. et ser pwred peppopela, 

meiBeo Avowdixn K "Apuvropt pnde periooas 
aively’ Kaxetvats miKpov eveote mérL. 


303.—AAAAIOT 


Tq Barn Karabivn é bm6 oKvddKoy poryeovon 
Anrats koupny evToxinv ETropev. 

povvats ov TL yuvargiv €1NK00S, ada, Kal avras 
avvOnpovs awlew “Aptepts olde xivas. 


304.—ITTAPMENIONO® 


Tov yains Kal \wovTou dperpbeicaror Kerevbors 
vavrny ayrretpov, melom opov TEAAyOUS, 

év Tpiccais. Sopatap é éxaTovtaaw eoreyev apns 
Smdptns. aicyivecO’, otpea nal Twerdyn. 


[ud | 
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Like a mountain it rushed at him, but with his 
Paeonian spear he pierced its tender temples, and 
having despoiled its head of the pair of horns, ever 
as he quaffs the wine from them boasts of his enemy’s 
death. 
301.—SECUNDUS 

Wuy do you drive me, the slow-footed braying 
ass, round and round with the threshing horses? Is 
. it not enough that, driven in a circle and blindfolded, 
I am forced to-turn the heavy millstone? But I 
must compete with horses too! Is the next task in 
store for me to plough with my neck’s strength the 
earth that the share curves? 


302,.— ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Bees, ye savage pack, ye killed baby Hermonax 
as he was creeping to your hive in quest of honey. 
Often had he been fed by you, and now, alas! ye 
have stung him to death. If we speak evil of ser- 
pents’ nests, learn from Lysidice and Amyntor not to 
praise hives either. They, too, have in them bitter 
honey. 

303.—ADDAEUS 

To little Calathina, in labour with her puppies, 
Leto’s daughter gave an easy delivery. Artemis 
hears not only the prayers of women, but knows 
how to save also the dogs, her companions in the 
chase. : 

304.—PARMENION 
On the Battle of Thermopylae 

Him who, transforming the paths of land and 
ocean, sailed over the dry land and marched on the 
sea, three hundred valiant Spartan spears resisted. 
Shame on you, mountains and seas! 
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305.—ANTIHIATPOT 


"TSatos axpntov Kexopnpéva ayxe Tapactas 
xOLtov éwot Acyéwy Baxyos Ereke rade 
« Koders &Etov Urrvov areyPopuévon - Adpoditn: 
eiré ol, @ Vndwv, wWevOeas ‘ImrToAUTOU; 
4 / bJ / 39 a € \ 9 \ 
Tape, wy te WaOns evadiryKiov.” HS Oo pev EiT@V 5 
@yet’ €uol & aso tis obKéte Teprrvoy Bdwp. 


306.—ANTI®IAOT 


‘Trotopos Tavcacbe, vey yapiv. ovKETL TrevKN 
KUUATOS, GAN’ 767 puvos émtTpoyaee: 
‘ 9 »Q) \ ? e 4 > , 

youdos 8 ovd ert yadxos év oAKdowW, ode cidnpos, 
GAA Aliv@ Toixov appovin Séderat. 

Tas 8 avtas moté movTos exes véas, GXNoTE yaia 5 
TTUKTOV apakitny PopTov aELpomévas. 

b N VA > / b V4 

Apyo pev mpotépotow aoidiposy adda LaPRivy 
Kaworépnv mHéat Tladras évevoe TpoTrev. 


307.—®IANTMOT 


PoiBov avnvapévn Addvn troré, viv avérethev 
Kaicapos éx Bwpod xcrOva peraptrétador- 

éx 6€ Oeov Oeov edpev apyeivova: Anroidny yap 
évOnpaca, Oéres Ziva tov Aiveddnp. 

es >) > bd \ aA \ t > 9 9 N , 

pitav & ovk amo ys pntpos BdXev, GAN’ aro Trérpys. 5 
Kaicaps pn tixtesy ovdé MO0s Sivarat. 


1 Boats made of hides, used from primitive times by the 
natives of Portugal, are stated to have been introduced 
among the Romans at a somewhat earlier date than this 
epigram (Cass. Dio, 48, 18). 
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305.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


I wap drunk my fill of untempered water, when 
Bacchus yesterday, standing by my bed, spoke thus: 
“ Thou sleepest a sleep worthy of them whom Aphro- 
dite hates. Tell me, thou temperate man, hast thou 
heard of Hippolytus? Fear lest thou suffer some 
fate such as his.” Having so spoken he departed, 
and ever since then water is not agreeable to me. 


306.—ANTIPHILUS 


Cease working, ye woodcutters, at least as far as 
concerns ships. It is no longer pine-trees that glide 
over the waves but hides. Ships are no longer built 
with bolts of bronze or iron, but their hulls are held 
together with flaxen cords, and the same ship now 
floats on the sea and now travels on land, folded to 
be mounted on a carriage. Argo was formerly the 
theme of song, but Pallas has granted to Sabinus to 
build a still more novel keel.! 


307.—PHILIPPUS 


Dapune, who once refused Phoebus, now uprears 
her dark-leaved bough from the altar of Caesar, 
having found a better god than that former one. 
Though she hated the son of Leto, she desires Zeus 
the son of Aeneas. She struck root not in the Earth, 
her mother, but in a stone. Not even stone can 
refuse to bear offspring to Caesar.” 


2 The inhabitants of Tarragona announced to Augustus 
that a palm (not as here a laurel) had sprung from his altar: 
‘*That shows how often you light fires on it” said he. 
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308.—BIANOPOS 


Mapes 67 eivadsoe Tuponvidos ayyobs Sivns 
hopyuxtav axatov OjKav brép Buvbcor, 
abtixa piv KiOapn ALyvaxéi SéEaTo Sergi 
4 3 A @ Le) , > 93 / 1 
avvOpoop, éx dé BvOo0d vnyer épvatcapevos, 
péxpts err’ ‘loOpwov Exedroe KopivOov. dpa Oaracoa 5 
iyOds avOpetrav eye Stxatoréepous; , 


309.—ANTITIATPOT 
Xewpépiov xaiovoav éd éatin avOpaxa Vopya 
THhv ypnuv Bpovtns éEerratake hoBos: 
mvevpova Oé WuyGeioa KaTHuLoEV. Fv apa péooy 
I'npws xat @avarov AeTropéevn Tpopacis. 


310.—ANTI®IAOT BYTZANTIOT 


Way atrupov ypucoio adnpetwv om’ ddovTav 
puvnBév, AcBuxns xovdorepov rapdbov, 
pis oriyos Bapd Setrrvov edaicato: maca 5é vndus 
cupouéevn Bpaduvtrovy OfjKxe TOV W@KUTAaTOD. 
AnPbels S ex perdryns avetéuveto Kréupata ya- 
oTpos* 5 
bd b 9 , a 4 
Hs apa Knv adoyols, Ypuce, KaAKOD TpOpacis. 


311.—®IAITIMOT @EYSTAAONIKEOS 


"Oxetais éXdgotot Kvwy iodurra Spapoidaa 
Eyxvos HAKWON TaLdoTopov yévecty’ 
1 I write épvcoduevos for éAXtooduevos. 
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308.—BIANOR 
On Arton : 

Wuen the sea-robbers near the Tyrrhene surges 
cast the lyre-player into the sea from the ship, a 
dolphin straightway received him, together with the 
sweet-voiced lyre to whose strains he sung, and 
swum, saving him from the deep, till it landed on 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Had the sea, then, fish 
which were juster than men? 


309.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


As Gorgo was lighting the coals on her hearth in 
winter, the fearful noise of the thunder terrified the 
old woman. Chill seized her lungs and she dropped 
dead. So then she had been spared with Eld on the 
one side and Death on the other, either ready to 
take her on any pretext. 


310.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


A LITTLE mouse devoured some unfired gold-dust, 
the scrapings of the file’s iron teeth, lighter than 
the sands of Libya. It proved a heavy meal for him; 
for his belly, trailing with the weight, made the 
swift creature slow-footed, and so he was caught and 
cut open, and the stolen treasure extracted from his 
inside. Even to brutes, gold, thou art the cause 
of evil. 


311.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 


A sitTcu, that vied in swiftness with the deer, was 
wounded, when heavy with young, in her generative 
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waca d€ cuykatémuoe KaTovAWbEioa Ypovototy. 
non & 9 ToxeT@v @ptos Hv Bacavos: 

ToAAa 5 érwpvovcay avnp éatOnporouncen, 
Kat oxvraxes pirsoe vndvos éEEPopov. 

"A ptéusdos A€AUTAL AOYiwv yapis* EuTrars 8’ "Apns 
HpxTar parovobat yaatépa Onrvtrépais. 


312.—ZONA YAPAIANOT 


"OQvep, Tav Bardvoyv Tav patépa peideo Korey, 
deideo: ynparéav & exxepaive riruv, 

h tTevKav, } Tavoe TohvaTéheXov jwandioupor, 
i) Tpivov,  TaY avadéay Kopapov' 

tnro0t & taye Spvos médexuv: xoxvat yap édeEav 
dpiv ms mpoTepas patépes evi Spves. 


313,—ANTTH2 MEAOTIOIOT 


"lev atras b7ro Kara Sadvas evOaréa pvara, 
@paiou T adpvoat vdpartos adv ropa, 

Sppa Tor acOpuaivovta Trovots Bépeos didra yvia 
aumavens, Tro TuTTopeva Led vpov. 


314.—THS AYTHS 


“Eppas ta8 Eotaxa tap’ dpxatov nvepoevta 
év TpLodots, TroALas éyyuOev aidvos, 
avipdot Kexpnoow exwov apravewy odoio: 
uxypov o axpaés Kpdva tobrroidye.} 
W. H. D. Rouse, An Echo of Greek Song, p. 62. 


1 §3wp wpoxées Hermann, which I render. 
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organs. The scab of the wound in a short time 
entirely closed the orifice, and the pains of labour 
were at hand. But a man operated on her, terribly 
though she howled, and the dear little ones leapt 
forth from her womb. The gracious aid of Artemis 
in labour is a thing of the past, and Ares, on the 
other hand, has begun to practise midwifery. 


312.—ZONAS OF SARDIS 


Rerraln, sirrah, from cutting the oak, the mother 
of acorns; refrain, and lay low the old stone-pine, 
or the sea-pine, or this rhamnus with many stems, or 
the holly-oak, or the dry arbutus. Only keep thy 
axe far from the oak, for our grannies tell us that 
oaks were the first mothers.! 


313.—ANYTE 


Sit here, quite shaded by the beautiful luxuriant 
foliage of the laurel, and draw sweet drink from the 
lovely spring, that thy limbs, panting with the labours 
of summer, may take rest beaten by the western 
breeze. 


314.—By THE SAME 


Here stand I, Hermes, in the cross-roads by the 
wind-swept belt of trees near the grey beach, giving 
rest to weary travellers, and cold and stainless is the 
water that the fountain sheds. 


1 Referring to the legend that men were sprung from oaks 
or rocks. cp. Odyss. xix. 163. 
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315.—NIKIOT 


"ISeu om’ aivyetpoiowy, érrel capes, evOad, odtra, 
kat 70 docov iwv midaKos dpetépas: 

pvacas dé kpdvav Kal adtrorpobt, d} emt Tir 
Dinos aroPOtpévo tradi wapedpverac. 


316.—AEQNIAOT TAPANTINOT 


3 4 , b , ¥ >» 3 \ 
Q, ravde cretyovtes atapTiTov, alte Trot’ aypous 
Sapobev, ait’ am’ aypav vetabe trot’ axpoTroAw, 
v 4 4 \ fs, ®@ € Vi e “ 
dppes Spwv Pvraxes, Siccot Deol, dv o pév, ‘Epuas, 
olov opys pr, obtos 5 atepos, ‘Hpaxréns: 
dudw pev Ovatois evaxoot, AAXa TOP ab’Tovs— 5 
> 4 2 On > ao b] , ‘ 
at Evva® mapatys aypadas, éyxexadev 
Ul \ / LA 
val pav @oavTws Tovs BoTpvas, aite TéNOVTAL 
pio, aite yuoav dugaxes, evtpérexev. 
picéw Tay peToxay, od Hdopat: ard’ oO hépwv Tt, 
apis, un Kowa, tots dvol mapTiéra, 10 
A € “ 
kal AeyéTw: “Tiv rod0’, “Hpdxnrees’” &dXoTE, ‘‘TovTO 
e a9? \ 4 \ 4 9 , 
Epya:” cat Avot tav Epi aypotépwv. 


317.—AAHAON 


a. Xatpw tov Naxopulov opav Oeov eis 1o PdXavOov 
Bpéyp bio Tay Oyvay, aivrore, TUTTOMEVOV. 
B. Almore, Todrov éyw tpis émruytca: Tol dé TpayioKot 
eis éue Sepropevor Tas ytpwapas éBareuv. 
1 @ Hecker: & MS. 
2 I write fdyg for rapa, 
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315.—NICIAS 


Sit here under the poplar trees, traveller, for thou 
art weary, and come near and drink from my fountain. 
When thou art far away bethink thee of the spring 
near which stands Simus’ statue beside his dead son 
Gillus. 


316.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


O ve who pass along this road, whether ye are 
going from town to the fields or returning to the 
city from the country, we two gods here are the 
guardians of the boundary. I, as you see me, am 
Hermes, and this other fellow is Heracles.) We both 
are gracious to mortals, but to each other—save the 
mark! If anyone offers a dish of wild pears to both 
of us, he bolts them. Yes, and indeed, likewise 
grapes; whether they are ripe ones or any quantity 
of sour ones, he stows them away. I detest this 
method of going shares, and get no pleasure from 
it. Let whoever brings us anything serve it separ- 
ately to each of us and not to both, saying, “This is 
for thee, Heracles,” and again, “This is for Hermes.” 
So he might make up our quarrel. 


317.—ANoNYMOUS 


Hermaphroditus. “ GoaTHerD, I love seeing this 
foul-mouthed god struck on his bald pate by the 
pears.” Silenus. “Goatherd, hunc ter inivi, and the 


young billy-goats were looking at me and tupping ' 


the young nanny-goats.” Goatherd. “Is it true, 


1 The ‘‘term” set up on the boundary of the city and 
country (cp. Plat. Hipparch. 228 d.) had on one side the face 
of Hermes and on the other that of Heracles. 
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ry. “Ovtws a", ‘Eppadpodere, memvytkev; a, Ov e 
Tov ‘Eppap, 
aimronxe. B. Nat tov Ilav’, aimonre, catruyerov. 


318.—AEQNIAOT 


Evpapador Tpnava Kal evaxdvoiKa NENOYXOS, 
Epp, Kal TaUTaD, a piros, aiyiBoaw, 

kal Naxavnroy@ éooo kal aiywopuhi mpoonvns: 
&eus Kal Aaydvwv Kal yAayeos pepioa. 


319.—PDIAOZENOT 


TAnoAepos 0 Mupevs ‘Eppay aernptov é Epa 
ipod poors OnKxev mais O TloAvepirec, 

dis 5éx” amo cTadiay € evary@viov: aha TOVECTE, 
parOakov x yovdtwv dKvoy aTwadmevot. 


320.—AEQONIAOT TAPANTINOT 


Eirré woK Evporas ToTh Tay Korpw: eH Ad Be TEV" 
n Eve TAS Lmdpras: a TONS omhopavel.” 

aod amanov yehdcaca, ' “Kal écoopar aiev a aTEUX IS, 
eltre, “Kal olxnow Tav Aakedatpoviav.” 

Xapiv Korps dvoThos: dvaidées olde A€youc ev 5 
io Topes, @S dpiv ya Oeds ordodopel. 


321.—ANTIMAXOT 


Timre, pode aThITOS, "Evvadioro héhoyxas, 
Kvmpi; tis 0 yevotas otvyva xabave pdrnv 
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Hermaphroditus, that he did so?’’ Hermaphroditus 
“ No, goatherd, I swear by Hermes.” Stlenus. “I 
swear by Pan I did, and I was laughing all the 
time.” 


318.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Dear Hermes, whose are this hillside rich in fennel 
and chervil, and this goat-pasture? Be kind both to 
the gatherer of herbs and to the goatherd, and thou 
shalt have thy share of both the herbs and the milk. 


319.—PHILOXENUS 


TLEPoLeMus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set me 
up here, Hermes, presiding deity of the course, a 
pillar to mark the starting point in the holy races of 
twenty stadia. Toil, ye runners, in the race, banishing 
soft ease from your knees. 


320.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Eurotas said once to Cypris, “ Either arm thyself 
or go out of Sparta. The town has a craze for arms.” 
She smiled gently and replied, “I will both remain 
always unarmed and continue to dwell in the land of 
Lacedaemon.” Our Cypris is unarmed as elsewhere, 
and these are shameless writers who declare that 
with us even the goddess bears arms.! 


321.—ANTIMACHUS 


Why, Cypris, hast thou, to whom the toil of war 
is strange, got thee these accoutrements of Ares? 
What falsifier fitted on thee, to no purpose, this 

1 There undoubtedly was an armed Aphrodite at Sparta, 
and it is difficult to see the exact point of this epigram. 
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évTea; ool yap "Epores yeaa & Te Kar’ evvas arm 
Tepes, Kal KpoTahov nrupavels StoBot. ‘S of 
Sovpata 5 aipaToevTa Knades: Tperavide dia ~—s to th 
TavTa: av & evyairap eis ‘Tpévacopv i601. The 
enae 


322.—AEQNIAOT TAPANTINOT 


Ovn éua Tatra Aadupa Tis 0 Optyxotow avarras © 
"A pnos TavTay Tav axapty vapira; Spe 
aOXaoToL pev K@VOL, avaipaxtot dé yavaoat rif 
aarides, akhaatot 8 ai Kkhadapal Ka MaKes. ) 
aidot wavrTa mporwT epvdaivopan, € éx 66 permmov 5 
idpas midvov otnGos éemiotadde. 
mactdéa TLS Tovoiade Kat avd perava Kal avrap 
Koo pelt KaL Tov vuppid.ov Oarapov 
“Apeus S aiparoevTa Siw£immovo Addupa 
ynov Koo poin: Tots yap apeoKopeda. 10 


323.—ANTITIATPOT 


Tis Oéro pappatpovra Bodypia; tis & adopuxra 
Sovpara, Kal TaUTas apparyéas xopvOas, 
dyxpepdaas “Apyi pda rope Oo pov aKkoopov; 
ovK amr’ éuav pirpec TadTa, Tis 6arda Some; 
ATTOAE MOV Tad € EOLKEV EV oivorrAngt TEpapvols 5 
mArdbew, ov Opiyxov é evT0s *Evuaniou. 
oKUAG pot audispurra, Kal oNAUPEVOY ade AVE pos 
avdpov, eltrep épuy o Bpotodouyos “Apys. 


324. —-_MNAZAAKOT 


‘A obpey€, Tl poe ade Tap "Adpoyéverav 6 dpoveas; 
TiNT ATO TOLpEeviou xetheos ade mapee; 

ov ToL T paves é0 ao" our’ dykea, mavTa 6 "Epwres 
cat I1o0o0s: & 8 dypia Modo’ év dpee véuerat. 
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hatefuk armour? Thou delightest in the Loves and 
the jows of the bridal bed, and the girls dancing 
madly jto the castanets. Lay down these bloody 
spears.| They are for divine Athena, but come thou 
to Hyngenaeus with the flowing locks. 


382.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Tuese spoils are not mine. Who hung this un- 
welcome gift on the walls of Ares? Unbruised are 
the helmets, unstained by blood the polished shields, 
and unbroken the frail spears. My whole face reddens 
with shame, and the sweat, gushing from my fore- 
head, bedews my breast. Such ornaments are for 
a lady’s bower, or a banqueting-hall, or a court, or a 
bridal chamber. But blood-stained be the cavalier’s 
spoils that deck the temple of Ares; in those I 
take delight. 


323.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Wuo hung here these glittering shields, these un- 
stained spears and unbroken helmets, dedicating to 
murderous Ares ornaments that are no ornaments? 
Will no one cast these weapons out of my house? 
Their place is in the wassailing halls of unwarlike 
men, not within the walls of Enyalius. I delight in 
hacked trophies and the blood of dying men, if, 
indeed, I am Ares the Destroyer. 


324.—MNASALCAS 


Why, O pipe, hast thou hied thee here to the 
house of the Foam-born? Why art thou here fresh 
from a shepherd's lips? Here are no more hills and 
dales, naught but the Loves and Desire. The moun- 
tains are the dwelling of the rustic Muse. 
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325.—AAHAON 


II piv ev dduxdrvoTov wétpas evi Bevdeowv ray 
evanrdes TovToU PdKos éTevvupeva’ 

viv Sé poe inepoes KoATTMOY evToaOev iavet 
Aarpis evatepadvou Kumpidos aBpos “Epes. 


326.—AEQNIAOT TAPANTINOT 


Térpqs éx Sucons ux pov Karem ahpevov ddwop, 
xvatpous, Kal Nupdéwy trotmevixa Eoava, 
? 
miotpat! te xpnvéwy, kal év Udact coojma Tadra 
bpéwy, @ Kodpar, wupia Teyyoueva, 
, 2 9» » wo? C¢ , 2 9 A 
yaipet’> AptatoxXens & 8 odorropos, Oirep dtraca 5 
dixvay Barrdpevos TodTo didwu yépas. 


327.—EPMOKPEONTO> 


Nupdar épvdpidces, tats “Epyoxpéwy rade SHpa 
eloato, KaNNLVdov TidaKos avTLTUY OY, 

nvaipere, cal oteiBort’ épatois Tocly vdaToevTa 
rovde Sopuov, Kadapod mipmAdpevat TopaTos. 
J. A. Pott, Greek Love Songs and Epigramas, ii. p. 57. 


328.—AAMOZXTPATOT 


Nopdae Nniddes, xadrippoov al rode vaya 
NelTE KAT OUPELoV TPwVOS aTrELpEecLOY, 

vupev tadta mopev Aawootpatos Avtina vids 
Féopata, xal So@y pia katpwv Adota. 


1 So Unger: wérpa: MS. 
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325.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Shell with an image of Love carved inside tt 


Or old I dwelt in the depths on a sea-washed rock 
clothed in luxuriant seaweed, but now in my bosom 
sleeps the delightful child, tender Love, the servant 
of diademed Cypris. 


326.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Hai, thou cold stream that leapest down from the 
cloven rock, and ye images of the Nymphs carved by 
a shepherd’s hand! Hail, ye drinking troughs and 
your thousand little dolls,! ye Maidens of the spring, 
that lie drenched in its waters! All hail! And I, 
Aristocles, the wayfarer, give you this cup which I 
dipped in your stream to quench my thirst. 


327.—HERMOCREON 


Ye Nymphs of the water, to whom Hermocreon 
set up these gifts when he had lighted on your 
delightful fountain, all hail! And may ye ever, full 
of pure drink, tread with your lovely feet the floor 
of this your watery home. 


328.—DAMOSTRATUS 


Ye Naiad Nymphs, who shed from the mountain 
cliff this fair stream in inexhaustible volume, Damo- 
stratus, the son of Antilas, gave you these wooden 
images and the two hairy boar-skins. 


1 Otherwise called xopoxdopia, votive images of the Nymphs. 
cp. Plat. Phaedr. 230 b. 
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329.—AEOQNIAOT TAPANTINOT 


Nuyda épvdpiddes, Awpou yévos, apdevorte 
TovTov TuoxXéous Katrov émecavpevat' 

Kat yap Tipokréns typ, Kopas, aiév o Katrevs 
Kateov ex TovTav opia Swpodopel. 


330.—NIKAPXOY 


a. Kpavas evidpov rapa vdpact nal rapa Nopdass, 
a 4 
éctacéy pe Lipov, [lava tov aiyitrodny. 
. Ted 8€ yap; a. AéEw tor Scov roPées aro 
xP 
Kpava 
ce , . \ t , e \ v 
KQl Tre, KAL KOLNAY KATY ELOY apvoat: 
mocat dé wn Totti vittpa dépew KpyvoTandduve 
Nupdav 5 
8 A Lh e \ J > A PS / 
,Ompa, Tov UBpioray els ee OepKopevos. 
B. °O céuy’— a. Ov réEets Erepov AOxyov, dXXA Trape- 
él 
f / ? 4 a € 1 , 
muylEas: TovTos Xpwpat o lav vopipors. 
A be a.12_7 5 ” 10 ” \ 
Ty O€ TOYS EMLTNOES, EXOY TAOS, ETTE Kat anda 
TEXVA’ TO poTarAw Tay Keparav réTTOMES. 10 


331.—MEAEATIPOT . 
At Nuydat tov Baxyxov, 81’ éx mrupds HAAG’ 6 Kodpos, 
virpav vrép Téppns apTe KUALOMEVOY. 
Touveca aov Nopdats Boouios piros: Hv Sé vey eipyns 
player Oat, 5éEn Trip ett racopevov. 
1 So Reiske: xfynys MS. 





1 4.e. dost bathe thy feet. 
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329.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Ye water Nymphs, children of Dorus, water dili- 
gently this garden of Timocles, for to you, Maidens, 
doth the gardener Timocles bring ever in their season 
gifts from this garden. 


330.—NICARCHUS 


A. “I am goat-footed Pan, whom Simo put up by 
the clear waters of the spring.”’ B. “And why?” 
A, “I will tell thee. From the fountain drink as 
much as thou wilt, and take this hollow pitcher, too, 
and draw. But offer not the crystalline gifts of the 
Nymphs to thy feet to bathe them. Seest thou 
not my menacing form?” B. “ Revered god—”’ 
A. “Thou shalt not speak another word, but shalt 
let me take my will of thee. Such is the custom of 
Pan. But if thou dost it? on purpose, having an in- 
clination for the penalty, I know another trick. I 
will break thy head with my club.” 


331.—MELEAGER 
On Wine and Water 


Tue Nymphs washed Bacchus when he leapt from 
the fire above the ashes he had just been rolling in.? 
Therefore Bacchus is thy friend when united with 
the Nymphs, but if thou preventest their union thou 
shalt take to thee a still burning fire. 

2 He was born when his mother Semele was consumed by 
the lightning. 
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332.—NOZ2IAO® [AEZBIAS] 


"ENMoicat Trott vaov id@peba Tas “Adpoditas 
\ 4 e a / / 
To Bpéras, as ypvo@ dvadadoev Ter€Oet. 
eloato piv HloAvapyis, éemavpopéva para Today 
KTHOoW aT oixelov c@patos ayAalas. 


333. —MNAZAAKOT 


LTeapwev Adrppdvrowo wapa YOaparav yOova trovrov, 


Sepxopevot téwevos Kurpidos Eivandias, 
Kpavav 7 aiyeipoto KaTaoKLov, aS aro vana 
\ >? A , € / 
EovOat adpvocovtat YEelheotv adKvOVeES. 
J. H. Merivale, in Collections from the Greek Anthology, 


1833, p. 112. 
334.—TIEP2OT 
Kapé tov év opixpois odryov Geo hv émuBoons 
evxaipws, TevEn? un peydrwv 8é yALyxou. 
as 6 Te &npotépwy Sivarat Oeds avépl trevéory 
Swpeic Gar, TovTwr KUpLOS eis TUXer. 


335.—_AEQNIAOT TAPANTINOT 


‘Tropopov tayadpal, odortrope, Mixxariwvos: 
“Epuns, GAN ide rov Kpnyvov brodpdporp, 

as €& oifuphs nirictato SwpodoKjnaas 
épyacins: aidev 8 & yabos éor’ ayabos. 


336.—--KAAAIMAXOT 


"“Hpws Adetiwvos érictab mos ’Auhiroritew 
LSpupar mixp@ ptKpos él mpodvpe, 





1 He was a god worshipped in company with or in place of 
Priapus. 
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332.—NOSSIS 


Let us go to the temple to see the statue of 
Aphrodite, how cunningly wrought it is of gold. 
Polyarchis erected it, having gained much substance 
from the glory of her own body. 


333.—MNASALCAS 


Let us stand on the low beach of the sea-washed 
promontory, gazing at the sanctuary of Cypris of the 
Sea, and the spring overshadowed by poplars from 
which the yellow kingfishers sip with their bills the 
running water. 


334.—PERSES 


Ir at the right season thou callest upon me too, 
little among the lesser gods, thou shalt get thy wish, 
but crave not for great things. For I, Tychon,! have 
in my power to grant only such things as the people’s 
god may give to a labouring man. 


335.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


TueE two statues, wayfarer, are the gift of the wood- 
man Miccalion; but look, Hermes, how the excellent 
woodman from his wretched calling managed to give 
gifts. The good man is always good. 


336.—CALLIMACHUS 


I, tHE hero? who guard the stable of Aeetion of 
Amphipolis, stand here, small myself and in a small 
porch, carrying nothing but a wriggling snake and a 

2 The name of the hero is not given. He complains that 


though the boop hae of a stable he was not mounted, but 
the last couplet is corrupt and very obscure. 
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Aokov ddiv Kai pobvvov éxwv Ethos: avdpi tumetwt 
Oupwbels mefov Kaye Tapwxicaro. 


337.—AEKONIAOT TAPANTINOY 


Eidypet, XayoOnpa, Kal ef rwereewwa StadKwv 
iEevtys Hews TOVO bd Stocbv Spos, 

Kae TOV UNNwpoY ao Kpnuvoio Boacov 
lava: cvvaypevw kai xvoi cal caddpors. 


338.—_Q@EOKPITOT STPAKOTSIOT 


Rides duAdootpate 7édo, Addu, cHpa Kexpards 
apravov atadixes 8 aptitayets av’ dpn. 

aypever 6€ Tv lav, cal o Tov Kpoxoevra Tpinmos 
Kiooon ep’ iept@ Kpati KkadaTrropevos, 

avTpov eow oTELXoVTES O"oppoHoL. ara TY heEdye, ! 
pevrye, peleis rvov Kawa KaTapyopevov. 


339.—APXIOT MTTIAHNAIOT 


/ R \ V4 A 

Ev rote mapdaivovte pédav mrepov aidéps vapav 
aKopTiov éx yains cide Oopdvta Képa€, 

dv papirav wpovoev: 0 & alEavtos é odSas 
ov Bpadds evxevtpy mélav rue Béren, 

kal Cons pv apepoev. iS ws dv Erevyev én’ arm, 5 
éx Keivou TANMwY avTOs EEexTO pOpor. 


340,—AIOZKOPIAOYT 
Adnol tod Ppvyos epyov ‘Tdyvidos, jvixa Marnp 
¢ \ 9» ! i ee i 
lepa Tay KuBenors Tor’ avedserke Ocarv, 
nal mpos éuov hovnpa Kadnv avedvoato yaltav 
éxppov [dains audimoros Oarduns: 
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sword. Having lost his temper with .... he did 
not give me a mount either when he put me up beside 


him. 
337.—LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Goop sport! thou who comest to the fovt of this 
two-peaked hill, whether hunting the hare or in 
pursuit of winged game. Call on me, Pan the ranger 
of this forest, from the rock, for I help both hounds 
and limed reeds to capture. 


338.—THEOCRITUS 


Tuov sleepest, Daphnis, resting thy wearied body 
on a bed of leaves, and thy stake-nets are new set on 
the hill. But Pan hunts thee, Pan and Priapus, the 
saffron-coloured ivy twined on his lovely head. Intent 
on one purpose they are entering the cave. But 
fly; dispel the gathering drowsiness of sleep and fly. 


339.—ARCHIAS OF MYTILENE 


A raven plying his black wings in the pellucid 
sky, saw once a scorpion emerging from the ground, 
and swooped down to catch it; but the scorpion, as 
the raven dashed down to the ground, was not slow 
to strike his foot with its powerful sting, and robbed 
him of life. See how the luckless bird met with the 
fate he was preparing for another by means of that 
other. 


340.—DIOSCORIDES 
Tue double flute was the work of Phrygian Hy- 
agnis at the time when the Mother of the gods first 


revealed her rites on Cybela, and when the frantic 
servant of the Idaean chamber first loosed his lovely 
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et 6€ Kerauvitns trotunv mapos toumep aeioas 
éyvacOn, DoiBou Kxewov Ederpev  Epss. 


341.—TAATKOT 


a. Nupdat, wevOopéve ppdcar’ arpexés, et Tapo- 
Sevov 
> 
Adduis Tas NevKds BS avéravo’ épidous. 
B. Nat vai, Wav cupixta, nat eis alyerpov éxeivav 
, A A , > 9 / / 
col TL KATA prOLOU ypayp EexorXarre Eye 
“ TIav, dv, rpos Madéav, mpos dpos Vadtdzov 
Epyeu: 


5) 


iEovpas.” a. Nopdat, yaiper: eyo 8 irayo. 


342.—ITAPMENIONO®S 


Oni worvoteixyinu émiypdyparos ov cata Movoas 
elvat. pn Enreir’ év oe doALyov" 
4 > 9 fe) \ 4 J / \ 
TONN avakvKrovTar Sorryos Spopos: ev atadim Sé 
o£0s eXavvopevos TvEevpaToS éaTL TOVOS. 


343.—APXIOT 


Avtais ovv kixraow vrép ppaypoio SiwyGeis 
Koaaudos nepins KoATrov bu vedérns. 
Kal Tas wey auvoxndov avéxdpopos wypace Owptye, 
Tov O€ Lovov TAEKTOY avOL peOHKE Aivov. 
e oN bd , pA 4 = ww ‘ 
ipov aovootroAwy Etupov yévos. 7) apa TOAAHY 
Kal Kwopal rravav ppovtTid’ Exovet Tayat. 
11 write fSe:perv for @etev. I cannot restore |. 5 satisfac- 
torily, but it is evident that Dioscorides disputes or does not 
recognise the story that Marsyas was son of Hyagnis. Mar- 


syas was flayed by Apollo for daring to match his flute with 
Apollo’s lyre. 
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locks to my notes. But if the shepherd of Celaenae ! 
was known earlier as a better player, his strife with 
Phoebus flayed him. 


341.—GLAUCUS 


A. “ Nympus answer me truly, if Daphnis on his 
road rested here his white goats.” B. “Yes, yes, 
piper Pan, and on the back of that poplar tree he 
cut’a message for thee: ‘ Pan, Pan, go to Malea?; to 
the mountain of Psophis. I shall come there.’” 
A. “ Farewell, Nymphs, I go.” 


342.—PARMENION 


AN epigram of many lines does not, I say, conform 
to the Muses’ law. Seek not the long course in the 
short stadion. The long race has many rounds, but 
in the stadion sharp and short is the strain on the 
wind. 

343.—ARCHIAS 
(cp. No. 76) 

A BLACKBIRD, driven over the hedge together with 
field-fares, avoided the hollow of the suspended net. 
The cords from which there is no escape caught and 
held fast the whole flock of them, but let the black- 
bird alone go free from the meshes. Of a truth the 
race of singers is holy. Even deaf traps show fond 
care for winged songsters. 


1 Marsyas. 3 The Arcadian town of that name. 
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344.—_AEQNIAA AAEZANAPEOS 


"Hp omote ypappaiow éunv dpéva povvov éreptrov, 
ovd dvap evryevétats yvopipos “Iradidacs: 

GANA Taviv TavTecaty éEpdapios’ Oe yap eyvov 
ommocov Ovpavinv Kadrorn mpodépet. 


345.—TOY AYTOY 


Ovésé tocovdS ’AOduas érreujvato madi Acdpyo, 
Sacov o Mnbeins Oupos érexvodova, 

Ciros érrel pavins petfov Kaxov' ei S€ hovevn 
LATHp, €v Tive viv Triatis et eal TéxvOV; 


346.—TOY AYTOY 


Alav dAnv vncous Te Stimtapévn ad yecLdav, 
Myéeins yparth muKctid: voocotpodels: 

éxmrn & optariyov niotw aéo tHvde hurdéey 
Koryida, und iStov pecocapéevnv Texéwv; 


347.—TOY AYTOY 


Ul > 2 4 
Ov povoy evdpotov Boes oldapev airaxa Téuverv, 
9 > + 9 a A 9 / 
Gr’ ide KNK TovTOU Vas eperKoucda: 
w” N 9 , 4 \ 4, 4 
Epya yap etpeoins dediddyueOa Kai ov, Odracaa, 
a / A ’ A 
derdhivas yain GedEov apotpodopetv. 


348.—TOY AYTOY 


‘O ataduroxromridas ‘Exatavupos eis ’Aidao 
ESpape, pacteyGels KrAHpate pwpidie. 
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344.—LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA 
(This and the folloning ones are Isopsephe.) 
THERE was a time when | gave pleasure to myself 
alone by lines, and was not known at all to noble 
Romans. But now I am beloved by all, for late in 
life I recognised how far Calliope excels Urania.} 


345.—By THE SAME 
Tue fury of Athamas against his son Learchus ? was 
not so great as the wrath that made Medea ‘plot her 
children’s death. For jealousy is a greater evil than 
madness. If a mother kills, in whom are children 
to place confidence ? 


346.—By THE SAME 


Arter flying, swallow, across the whole earth and 
the islands, thou dost rear thy brood on the picture 
of Medea. Dost thou believe that. the Colchian 
woman who did not spare even her own children 
will keep her faith to thy young? 


347.—By THe SaME 


WE oxen are not only skilled in cutting straight 
furrows with the plough, but, look, we pull ships out 
of the sea too. For we have been taught the task of 
oarsmen. Now, sea, thou too shouldst yoke dolphins 
to plough on the land. 


348,—By THE SAME 


Hecatonymvus, the stealer of grapes, ran to Hades 
whipped with a stolen vine-switch. 

1 By ‘‘lines” in 1. 1 he means astronomical and geometri- 
cal figures. He has abandoned these for lines of verse, the 


Muse of Astronomy for the Muse of Poesy. 
2 Athamas killed his son in a fit of madness. 187 
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349.—TOY AYTOY 


"TSata cot Kortineva ryeveO ov jap o opavrt, 
Kaioap, émiBrvfor awpov dxerpopins, 

dppa oe KOo MOS amas wanrov ... auydfnrat, 
@s TaTépa Tptaans elowdev EvTOKins. 


350.—TOY AYTOY 


“Hrpea por BuBAwv yrovadea } avy KANG MOLLY 
TEMTELS, Nevhopurou S@pov aro m poBonris. 
HoucoT od 6 atenij, Atovucte, banKere TELTE 
dpyava* Tis TOUTMY YpHals aTEp méXavOS; 


351.—TOY AYTOY 


Avoinnns o vEoryves amo Kpnpvovd Trais Epirav 
"Aotuavaxteins 7 TIPXETO Sua popins: 
n O€ peOwdhynoer a amo oTépvwv mpopépovea 
palov, Tov ALuov pvtopa Kal Pavdrov. 


352.—TOY AYTOY 


Neidos éoprater Tapa OvpBpc6os lepov ddwp, 
_ evEdmevos Ovoew Kaicape owlopéever 

ot & éxarov Bovrrriyes éExovovov avyéva Tavpwv 
npatav Bwpots Ovpavioro Ards. 


353.—TOY AYTOY 


Kai Aayov io ropiy Koo LOULEVOV nxptBacas 
kat Biov év dirin, dare, BeBavotatov. 
1 So Toup: drovédea MS. 


_ 1? The Caesar is Vespasian, the three children Titus, 
Domitian, and Domitilla. Cutiliae, now Contigliano, is in 
the Sabine territory. 
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349,—By THE Same 


Carsar,! may the baths of Cutiliae on this thy birth- 
day gush for thee in abundance of healing, so that 
all the world may see thee a grandfather as it has 
seen thee the father of three fair children. 


350.—By THE Same 


Tuovu sendest me thin sheets of byblus, snowy 
white, and reed pens, gifts from the headland that 
the Nile waters. Do not, Dionysius, send another 
time imperfect gifts to a poet. What use are these 
without ink ? 

351.—By THE SAME 
(cp. No. 114) 

Lysipre’s baby, creeping over the edge of a pre- 
cipice, was on the point of suffering the fate of 
Astyanax. But she turned it from its path by holding 
out to it her breast, that thus was its saviour from 
death as well as from famine. 


352.— By tue SamMe 


TueE Nile 2 keeps festival by the holy wave of Tiber, 
having vowed a sacrifice for Caesar’s deliverance. 
A hundred axes made the willing necks of as many 
bulls bleed at the altars of Heavenly Zeus. 


353.—By THE SAME 


Pappus, thou hast both strictly composed a work 
adorned with learning, and hast kept thy life strict in 


24.e. the Egyptians. If the Emperor was Nero, the 
sacrifice was to celebrate his deliverance from his mother’s 
plots by her death. 
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A x e@ lA > 
tovto & éoprdfovre yevéOrtov npuyéverav 
Sa@pov o NetAatevs éutret dordomrdnos. 


354.—TOY AYTOY 


‘Ov qrorepos Sedia@s ovK MACE, VOY UTTO VOUTOU 
OriBopat, ev & idio rHKop’ Gros Toréuy. 

b \ \ / ” 4 e \ 9 \ 

GANG Ota orépvwrv 161 ddoyavov' ws yap aptaTevs 
Ovntow amwadpevos Kal vocov ws TOAELOP. 


355.—TOY AYTOY 


Ovpavov pipnpa yeveOXaxaioty év pats 
Toot amo NetNoyevois 5é€o Acwviden, 

Tlowmaia, Ards ed, ReBaotias’ evade yap coe 
Sapa Ta Kal A€xtpwv aka Kai codins. 


356.—TOY AYTOY 


Oiyvupev é& érépns mopa widakos, oT apvaadbat 
Ecivoy povaotoAov ypappa Aewvidew: 
Va A 4 3 4 > A UA A 
a a yap Wijghotow toalerar. adrAa av, Maue, 
G&10u, eis Etépous O€vv adovra Rane. 


357.—AAESIIOTON 


Téccapés etow ayaves av’ “EXddba, téooapes ipoi, 
ot dv0 pev Ovntar, oi v0 8 aBavatov: 
Znvos, Anrotdao, Tladaipovos, "A pxepoporo. 
Ora 5é TOY, KOTLVOS, UHAA, TéALVA, TITUS. 
Turned into Latin by Ausonius, Zeclog. vii. 20. 
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firmity of friendship. The Egyptian poet sends thee 
this gift to-day when thou dost celebrate thy natal 
morn. 


354.—By THE SAME 


I, wHom war dreaded and slew not, am now afflicted 
by disease, and waste away by intestine warfare. 
Pierce my heart then, sword, for I will die like a 
valiant soldier, beating off disease even as | did war. 


355.—By Tue SamMeE 


Poppaga Auausta, spouse of Zeus,! receive from the 
Egyptian Leonidas this map of the heavens on thy 
natal day; for thou takest pleasure in gifts worthy 
of thy alliance and thy learning. 


356.—By THE SAME 


WE open another fountain of drink to quaff from 
it verses of a form hitherto strange to Leonidas. 
The letters of the couplets give equal numbers, But 
away with thee, Momus, and set thy sharp teeth in 
others. 


357.—ANONYMOUS 


THERE are four games in Greece, two sacred to 
mortals and two to immortals: to Zeus, Apollo, 
Palaemon, and Archemorus, and their prizes are 
wild-olive, apples, celery, and pine-branches.? 

* The games are the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean ones. The crown of pine was the Isthmian pine, 


the celery the Nemean. The Pythian apples (instead of 
laurel) are mentioned by other late writers. 
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358.—AAHAON 


Ei pe TAdtov ov yparpe, dum é eryévovTo IIXarwves. 
Loxparicay ddpev avOea mavra pé @* 

adhe voOov pw’ érérXeace Ilavaitios. Gs p érédXeoce 
Kal puyny Ovntny, Kaye vobov Terécer. 


359.—TIOSEIAITIIIOT, of 5¢ TAATONOZ, 
TOT KOMIKOT 


Tloiny TUS Btorovo Tapn TptBov; ely ayoph pev 
vetxea Kal yaXerral mpnEves* év bé Sdpors 
dpovTides: me arypois Kaper ev Gras: év 6€ Oaddoon 
tapBos: ent Eeivns 5’, Av pep & EXNS TL, déos° 
jv ¢ 8 a aTropis, avinpov. EXeLs ydpov; oun apépiuvos 5 
eooeas ov ya peers; ons é ér’ epnpoTepos® 
TéKVaL Tovol, TmIpaccs atrats Bios: ai veotnres | 
a poves, ai TroALal & eumradey adpavées. | 
qv apa toi Sioaoir € EVOS aipeats, 7 TO yevéo Oat 
pndérrot’, TO Oavety avtixa TiKTOmEvoV. 10 


Sir John Beaumont, reprinted in Wellesley’s Anthologia 
Polyglotta, p. 133. 


360.—MHTPOAQPOT 


Tlavroinv Buoroto Tamous tpiBov" ely aryopiy pev 
Kvdea Kal mivuTal mpntves® év dé Sopots 
drravy év & ary pois Pvoros Xapes: év dé Jaracan 
Képoos. ert fetvns, 7 Hy pev ex'ns Te, KrE0S" | 
jv & arrophs, povos oldas. Exes yapov; olKxos 
dptoTos 5 
Eooetat ov yapéeis; bs et EXahporepos. 
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358.—ANONYMOUS 
On Plato’s “ Phaedo” 

Ir Plato did not write me there were two Platos, 
for I have all the flowers of the Socratic dialogues. 
But Panaetius made me out to be spurious. He 
who made the soul out to be mortal will make me 
spurious too.! 


359.—POSIDIPPUS or PLATO, THE 
COMIC POET 


Wuat path of life should one pursue? In the 
market-place are broils and business difficulties, and at 
home are anxieties ; in the country there is too much 
labour, and at sea there is fear. In a foreign land 
there is apprehension if you possess anything, and if 
you are ill off, life is a burden. You are married? 
You won't be without cares. You are unmarried ? 
You live a still more lonely life. Children are a 
trouble, and a childless life is a crippled one. Youth 
is foolish, and old age again is feeble. There is then, 
it seems, a choice between two things, either not to 
be born or to die at once on being born. 


360.—METRODORUS 


Pursue every path of life. In the market place are 
honours and prudent dealings, at home rest; in the 
country the charm of nature, and at sea profit; in a 
foreign country, if you have any possessions, there is 
fame, and if you are in want no one knows it but your- 
self. Are you married? Your house will be the best 
of houses. Do you remain unmarried? Your life is 

1 We have Cicero’s testimony that Panaetius did not accept 
the doctrine of the Phaedo. ite does not, however, say that 
he pronounced it spurious. 
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Téxva To0os, Appovtis atrats Bios’ ai veotnTEs 
poparéat, Todsal & éurradu evoeBees. 

ovK dpa Tav Siaaa@y évds aipects, 7 TO yevéo Oar 
pndérot , ) To Oaveiy: wdvra yap écOXa Big. 10 


361.—AEONTO2 ®IAOZOSOT 


Mijtep éun Svopntep, amnvéa Oupov Exovaa, 
Ainv ayOopuar Erxos, 6 we Bporos odtacev av7p 

, ’ 3? , 4 > C4 ba 
vinta Ot opdvainy, dre 8 evdovar Bpotol adda, 
yupos atep KopvOos Te Kal domridos, odd’ Exev &yyos. 
nav & oreBeppavOn Eipos aipate avtap éretta 5 
ovpoV TE TPOENKEV ATHLOVA TE MLAPOY Te. 


362.—AAESIIOTON 


“Tuepoes “Adqecé, Ards otepavnddpor ddwp, 

Os Ova Ilecaiwy redimy Kexovipévos Eptrets, 

HovKLOS TO TMBTOY, env & és TovToV txnat, 

o£us aetpntoto Tec@v vio Kia Oaddaoons, 

vupdios avtoxérevOos E@Y OYETNYOS EpwTwD, 5 
és Luxernv ApeOovoay éereiyeas vypos axoiTns. 

" 6€ oe KexuN@Ta Kal acOpaivorvta AaBovca, 

gixos atroopntaca Kal avOea Tmixpa Oardoons, 
xeihea ev oTOLaTEcoL auYnppocev: ola Sé vipdy 
vuppiov audiyvOeiaa repimroxor HOodi Seo up 10 
Keipevov év KoATrOLoLWY ‘OdXdpTLOY edvacer Ddwp.... 
kal hovin pabduyye WBas KateKipvato mwHy7. 

ovdée Lupaxoains ért cor péXEV twepos Eevvijs: 





1 The wild-olive trees which furnished the crowns for the 
Olympic festival. 
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yet lighter. Children are darlings ; a childless life is 
free from care. Youth is strong, and old age again 
is pious. Therefore there is no choice between two 
things, either not to be born or to die; for all in life 
is excellent. 


361.—LEO THE PHILOSOPHER 
(A Homeric Cento) 


My cruel-hearted mother, an evil mother to me— 
it pains me much, the wound that a mortal man 
inflicted on me—in the dark night when other 
mortals sleep—naked, without a helmet and shield, 
nor had he a spear—and all his sword was bathed in 
hot blood—but afterwards he sent forth a gentle and 
harmless gale. 


362.—ANONYMOUS 


DeticutruL Alpheus, stream that nourishest the 
crowns of Zeus,! winding with thy muddy water 
through the plain of Pisa, tranquil at first, but when 
thou reachest the sea plunging eagerly under the 
waves of the vast main, now made a bridegroom 
conducting the current of his love in a self-made 
channel, thou dost hie to Sicilian Arethusa to be 
her watery bed-fellow. Then she, taking thee to 
her tired and panting, wipes off the weed®and the 
bitter flowers of the sea, and joining her lips to thine, 
clasping like a bride thy Olympian stream in the 
sweet bonds of her embrace, lulls thee to sleep lying 
in her bosom. ... and? thy limpid fount was defiled by 
showers of blood, and no longer was thy heart filled 
with desire for thy Syracusan love, but thou didst 


2 There are evidently some lines missing. The remainder 
refers to some barbarian invasion of the Peloponnese. 
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moppupen o dvéxomTes bSdep TETPLET WEVOV aidoi, 
perSdpevos Kal TOvTOV opnov Kal ext pa. pafva. 
TONAAKL & evvaiwv odpov BeBinpévos o opuh, 
avrny és purornta Xurns aGdOXoL0 Tepnoas, 

ea TIKES aX pavtov opay 'ApeGovorov Ddcop" 

7 O€ GE TanTaivovaa Tedwprasos Kata méTpNS 
Sdepuae Kupaivovra, KaTolkTelpovca Kab avr 
everdays "ApéO0vca pirous aveKomrTeTo pagous, 
Kal dpocos ola podoraty eTHKETO® Bupopeve dé 
Ilicaiw trotape Yixern Tpogeuvpeto mrnyn. 
ovee Aixny édabev maviepKea poivios avip 
‘EdAdbos a ALWWV arya pov OTAXUY, ¢ @ €1t TOAAAL 
npwwy adoxot, puvuedpra Téxva Texovcal 
parridiws wdivas advexravcavto yuvaixes. 


363.—M EAEAT'POT 


Xeipatos NVEMOEVTOS ATT ” aidepos olxopevoto, 
Toph upén petdnoe pepavbéos elapos apn. 

yaia d€ Kvavén XAoepny eorepato Troiny, 

Kal pura Ondjoavra véots exounae TETHAOLS. 
ot © amannv mivovTes aeEtpvrou Spocov ’Hods 
Netwaves yehowou, dvouyopévoco podoto. 
Yaiper al cupuyye vowevs ép Gperce Muyaivev, 
Kal TroXsois épipors emeTép mer at aim odos aiyav. 
Hon O€ m@ovaty er eupéa Kupara, vavrat 
TVOLH annpavre ZLepupov diva KoAT@aavTos. 
nbn 8 evdfover pepertapuho Atovicy, 

avei Borpudevtos Epe rd evot Tpixa Kio oon. 
épya dé TEXYNEVTA Bonyevéeror Hériooats 
Kara pede, Kal oipBrw epnpevar epyatovrar 
NEUKA TOAUTPNTOLO VedppUTA KadAAEa KNPOD. 
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hold back thy waters, repressed by blushing shame, 
saving from pollution the sea and thy bridal bed; 
yet, often compelled by thy longing for nuptial in- 
tercourse, wouldst thou pass the sea to thy beloved 
liquid bride and stand gazing at the stainless water 
of Arethusa. And the lovely Arethusa, looking on 
thee surging with tears from the Pelorian rock,! 
would pity thee and beat her breasts, and melt like 
the dew on roses, the Sicilian fount responding to 
the lament of the river of Pisa. But he did not 
escape the eye of all-seeing Justice, that man of 
blood who mowed down the unwedded harvest of 
Greece, whereat many wives of the heroes wept 
for the short-lived children to bear whom they had 
suffered in vain. 


363.—MELEAGER 


Winpy winter has left the skies, and the purple sea- 
son of flowery spring smiles. The dark earth garlands 
herself in green herbage, and the plants bursting 
into leaf wave their new-born tresses. The meadows, 
drinking the nourishing dew of dawn, laugh as the 
roses open. The shepherd on the hills delights to 
play shrilly on the pipes, and the goatherd joys in his 
white kids. Already the mariners sail over the broad 
billows, their sails bellied by the kindly Zephyr. 
Already, crowning their heads with the bloom of 
berried ivy, men cry evoe / to Dionysus the giver of 
the grape. The bees that the bull’s carcase gene- 
rates? bethink them of their artful labours, and seated 
on the hive they build the fresh white loveliness of 
their many-celled comb. The races of birds sing 


1 The N.E. cape of Sicily. 2 cp. Vergil, Georg. iv. 555. 
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mavTn & opvidav yeven ALyupevoy aeidet, 

adKvoves Trept Kdua, yedcooves dui uéraOpa, 

KUKVOS é OXOaLoLY TOTAaLOD, Kal UT’ adaos andav. 

et 5¢ huTa@v yalpovet xopat, Kal yaia TéOnrev, 
cupives 5é vopevs, Kal répiretar cdKopa pra, 20 
Kat vadrat mAwovat, Atwvuaos 5é yopeves, 

Kal médrret TreTEELVa, KAL WdivoUTL MéALTO AL, 

Tas ov Yp7 Kal aoLddv év elapt KaXOV deiaal; 


364. _NESTOPO® AAPANAEQOS 


Lareioaté pot, Modoat, Avyupyny evtepTéa hovyp, 
novv ato atopdtwv Edixwvidos éuBpov aodis. 
éacot yap mpoxéovaw dotdoroKov TOMA THYAS, 
Upetépwy erréwy ALyupH TépTrovTat aoLdy. 


365.—_IOTAIANOT KAIZAPOS 


"ArXoiny opow Sovdxwv piaw. rou am’ adds 
adkeins TaYa padrov aveBAdoTHGaY apovpys, 

ayptot, ovd avéuorow vd hyetépors Sovéovrac: 

GX’ aro Tavpeins TpoPopav omnrvyyos anTNS 

vépOev evtpyrav Kaddpwv vmod pilav adever: 5 

kal Tis avnp ayépwxos Exwv Boa SdxtvAM YeLpar, 

totatar audadowy Kavovas cupppdbpovas avr@v: 

ot & atraXov cxiptavtes aTroOriBovow aordyv. 


366.—AAHAON 
’Arodpbeypara tav éxra copay 
‘Erra copay épéw Kat eros TOMY, odvoua, hwvny. 
Mérpov péev KredBovros o Aivdios elmev aptorov: 
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loud everywhere: the kingfishers by the waves, the 
swallows round the house, the swan by the river's 
brink, the nightingale in the grove. If the foliage 
of plants rejoices, and the earth flourishes, and the 
shepherd pipes, and the fleecy flocks disport them- 
selves, and sailors sail, and Dionysus dances, and the 
birds sing, and the bees bring forth, how should a 
singer too not sing beautifully in the spring? 


364.—NESTOR OF LARANDA 


Pour for me, Muses, a draught of clear delightful 
song, the rain of Heliconian melody sweetened by 
your lips. For all for whom is shed the drink of the 
fountain that gives birth to poets delight in the clear 
song of your verses.! 


365.—THE EMPEROR JULIAN 
On an Organ 
I sce a new kind of reeds. Are they, perchance, 
the wild product of some strange brazen soil? They 
are not even moved by our winds, but from a cave 
of bull’s hide issues a blast and passes into these 
hollow reeds at their root. And a valiant man with 
swift fingers stands touching the notes which play in 
concert with the pipes, and they, gently leaping, 
press the music out of the pipes. 


366.—ANONYMOUS 
Sayings of the Seven Sages 
I wit tell you in verse the cities, names, and say- 
ings of the seven sages. Cleobulus of Lindus said 
that measure was best; Chilon in hollow Lacedaemon 


1 Evidently a fragment. 
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Xtirawv & év cotdkn Adxedaipou, Tvad0s ceautov. 

ds 5€ KopuvOov évare Xorov xparéecv Ilepiavdpos. 

Ilertaxods, OvdSéev dyay, bs env yévos ex Mutern- 
yns. 5 

Téppa & opav Ridroto, Lorwv é lepais éy “AOnvats. 

Tous mA€ovas kaxiovs S€ Bias arépnve IIpenvevs. 

"Eyyunv dhevyecv &€ Barjs Mearnjoros nvda. 


367.—AOTKIANOT TAMOZATENS 


Tov maTpiKoy TAOUTOY vEeos Gv Onpwr o Mevitrarov 
alan pas els axparets ee xeev Samdvas: 

GNAG pv Evarjpor, TATPLKOS piros, @s évonaev 
On Kapparen Texpopevov mevin, 

Ka py Saxpuxéwv avehap Pave, Kal jwoow auToy = 5 
One Ouyatpos € ens, TORN’ émi peidua Sovs. 

avrap emrel Onpwva rept dpévas HAVOe TAOUTOS, 
auTiKa tais avtais eTpeper’ éy Samdvats, 

yaorpl _xXapelopevos mr Twacav xapev ov Kata, KOO MOD, 
Th 0 vo THY prapay yaoTépa papyoo try. 10 

oUTMS pep Onpova TO SevTEpov appexddurer 
ovAOMEVNS TEVNS Kdpa, Tadippobtov. 

Evernpev S edaxpuce TO Sevrepor, OUKETL KElvOV, 
ana Ouyatpos € ENS m poixd. TE Kal Oarapor. 

eyvo & as ovK EOTL KAKOS ex pnwevov avopa Ts) 
Tots idtots elvar mriatév év GAOT Ppioss. 


368.—IOTAIANOT BASIAEQ> 


Tis mo0ev els Atovuce; pea yap TOV arnea Baxyoyp, 
ov a erreyiyyarKe TOV Atos ol6a povov. 

Kelvos véxtap Odwbe’ ov b€ Tpdyou. 7 pa ae KeArot 
TH Tevin Botpvwv tevEav an’ actaxver. 
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said “ Know thyself;’’ and Periander, who dwelt in 
Corinth, “ Master anger;’’ Pittacus, who was from 
Mytilene, said ‘‘ Naught in excess;’’ and Solon, in 
holy Athens, “ Look at the end of life”; Bias of 
Priene declared that most men are evil, and Thales 
of Miletus said “Shun suretyship.” 


367.—LUCIAN 


THERo, the son of Menippus, in his youth wasted 
his inheritance shamefully on prodigal outlay; but 
Euctemon, his father’s friend, when he saw that he 
was already pressed by parching poverty, strove with 
tears to cheer him, and gave him his daughter to 
wife with a large dowry. But when wealth got 
the better of Thero’s wits, he began to live again in 
the same extravagance, satisfying disgracefully every 
lust of his vile belly and the parts beneath it. Thus 
the returning wave of baneful poverty buried Thero 
the second time, and Euctemon wept a second time, 
not for Thero, but for his daughter’s dowry and 
bed, and learnt that a man who has made ill use 
of his own substance will not make honest use 


of another’s. 


368.—THE EMPEROR JULIAN 
On Beer 
Wuo and whence art thou, Dionysus? For, by 
the true Bacchus, I know thee not: I know only 
the son of Zeus. He smells of nectar, but thou of 


billy-goat. Did the Celts for lack of grapes make 
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TO oe ¥p7n Karéey Anuntptov, ov Atovucor, 5 
Tupoyevy) “UaGAXOV Kal Boopov, ov Bpopsov. 


369.—K TPIAAOT 


Tlayxandv éor’ érriypappa to Slotiyov: hv 5é wapéniys 
TOUS Tpels, parr@dets, KovK erriypappa Nevers. 


370.—TIBEPIOT IAAOTSTPIOT 


Ov xives, od aTdduKés pe KaTHYUCAY, OVX KUYNYo! 
Sopxaba: tov & amo yis eiv adl rAjoa popov. 

bd C4 , \ > / 9 , \ 

é& Ans TrovT@ yap évédpamov: elta pe mrAEKTAL 
EXEav én’ airytarovs SuatvBorov rayises. 

” e / , , 2Q? 37 ° 

ALTOV 9) XEpaoLo patny huyds: ovd adbdixws pe j 
elXe caynvevTns Tapa ALTOvGAaY Gpn. 

oUTOT aypNS, adihes, ET AoToxoV olaeTE KeEtpa, 
Népow kal merAayet KoLva TAEéKOVTES Bh. 


371.—AAHAON 


J 
Aixtvov éxOpwoKkovta ToAUTAOKOY apTL Naywov 
A 4 a 
aeve Kuwy Depots tyverw @xuTrodny. 
\ e Ne bd , aA 4 9 \ , 
TPNXvY oO Exvevaas TaYXWas Tayov, és BaOv rrovtov 
9 A 4 
rat advoxdloyv cia trapaxtisuov. 
etvdrLos Tov & ala xvwv Bouyndov odovory j 
4 A 
pape. Kuclv TAnpwV Hv ap’ oper opevos. 


1 ‘*Bromus” is the Greek for oats; Bromius is a common 
title of Dionysus, derived probably from ‘‘ bromus” = noise. 
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thee out of corn? Then thou shouldst be called 
Demetrius, not Dionysus, being born of corn, rather 
than of the fire, and Bromus! rather than Bromius. 


369.—CYRILLUS 


AN epigram of two lines has every merit, and if 
you exceed three lines it is rhapsody, not epigram. 


370.—TIBERIUS ILLUSTRIS 


1 am a fawn slain by no dogs, or stake-nets, or 
huntsmen, but in the sea I suffered the fate that 
threatened me on land. For I rushed into the sea 
from the wood, and then the netted snare of the 
fishermen dragged me up on the beach. I was wrong 
in flying, and all in vain, from the shore, and de- 
servedly was taken by the fisherman after I had 
deserted my hills. Never again, fishermen, shall 
your hands be unsuccessful, since you now knit webs 
that serve both for sea and land. 


371.—ANONYMOUS 


(cp. No. 17 ff:) 

A HOUND was pressing hotly on a swift-footed hare 
that had just freed itself from the toils of the net. 
The hare, rapidly turning away from the rough hill, 
leapt, to avoid the dog’s jaws, into the deep water 
near the shore, where a sea-dog with one snap caught 
it at once in his teeth. The poor hare was evidently 
destined to be dog’s meat. 


In zvpoyervn, ‘‘wheat-born,” there is a play on rupoyera, 
‘*¢ fire-born.” 
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372.—AAHAON 


Aerrov ipnvapeva padivois t v7o Togaiv apaxva 
TET TYG, gKxortais évdetov elye Tayats. 
GX’ ov pay NeTTTALoL érratdlovTa TrOdtoT pats 
TOV prrao.oov idov traida. TapeT poxaca: 
dvoas & éx Bpoxidev amrexougiaa, Kal Tod édeEa: 
“Salou povaeo hOeyyopmevos Kedadw.” 


373.—_AAHAON 


Tire pe TOV prdépnuov avardéi TOLLEVES aypn 
Terreya Spocepav EXxeT at aK pemovery, 

THY Nupgar Ta.pooiTw andova, Knuate péoow 
oUpece Kal oKLepais Eov0a AadedvTa vam aus ; 

nvide Kat Kix dy Kal Koocugov, nvide TOTTOUS 
Yapas, dpoupains aprayas evTropins: 

KapTrov Snhythpas éXely Oewus: éNAUT éxeivous’ 
PvAAwV Kal YAoEPHS Tis POdvOS eaTl Spocou; 


374.—AAHAON 


“Aévaoy Ka€apnyv pe TapEepKopevora ey obiTats 
myny apPrutes yetTovéovea vaTn’ 
may7n & ev mat avo Kal npepoOnrece Sadvais 
Eo Teupa, oKLEDNY puxopevn Kain: 
ToUveKa pn pe Gépeus Tra papet Reo: Sinpay adarKov 
aptravoov Tap éuot Kal Korov novyin. 
J. A. Pott, Greek Love Songs and Epigrama, ii. p. 136. 


375.—AAHAON 


Tes ToT axnbeaTos oivoT popov ougpara Baxyov 
avnp apmerivou KAnpatos éFeraper, 
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372.— ANONYMOUS 


-Tue spider, that had woven her fine web with her 
slender feet, had caught a cicada in her crooked 
meshes. But when I saw the little songster lamenting 
in the fine toils I did not pass hastily by, but freeing 
him from the nooses, I comforted him and said: 
‘¢ Be saved, thou who callest with the musical voice.” 


373.—ANONYMOUS 


Way, shepherds, in wanton sport, do you pull 
from the dewy branches me, the cicada, the lover of 
the wilds, the roadside nightingale of the Muses, 
who at midday chatter shrilly on the hills and in the 
shady copses? Look at the thrushes and blackbirds! 
Look at all the starlings, pilferers of the country’s 
wealth! It is lawful to catch the despoilers of the 
crops. Slay them. Do you grudge me my leaves 
and fresh dew? 


374.—ANONYMOUS 


From the neighbouring grove I, ever-flowing Pure 
Fount, gush forth for passing travellers. On all sides, 
well canopied by planes and softly blooming laurels, 
I offer a cool resting-place under the shade. There- 
fore pass me not by in summer. Dispel thy thirst 
and rest thee, too, from toil in peace beside me. 


375.—ANONYMOUS 


Wuat man thus carelessly plucked from the vine- 
branch the unripe grapes of Bacchus that nurse the 
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xethea dé oTugdeis a amo piv Barev, ws av oditais 
ein vio a opevors npidaxes oxuBanrov; 

ein ot Avovucos avdapatos, ola AvKotpyos 
STTt Tew avfouevay éo Beer evppoa var. 

Tovde yap av Taxa Tis Oa TO {LATOS i) Tpos aovdas 
HrvOeEV, 7) yoepov Kdbe0s axe AVOoL. 


Ge 


376.—AAHAON 


Tiwre pe THY avépotoly AXWolmov, HAEE TEKTOD, 
v4 A / 
THvoe TiTUY TevYELS Via OadNaccoTopoD, 
PNY ? \ ” @ 4 9 3907 
ovd olwvoy édetaas; 6 tot Bopéns p’ édiwkev 
év yOovi: as avésous hevEouar év TeAdyeL; 





377.—ITAAAAAA 


Tavraros ovder & eTpwyE TWAT OT oMevOD yap Sarepbev 
KapTos uTEp Keparns airov epevye puTor, 

Kat ud Todt Tpopis KEXPTNMEVOS ayrrov édinba: 
et 66 Kal er panryev obKa TETTALVOMEVA, 

kal BpaBvnrous Kal pijra, TL TNALKOV avdpdar vexpois if 
Sixpos a amo XAWPOYV yivera axpodpiov ; 

jpets S éoDiopev KEKANMEVOL adpupa Wwavra, 

xevva, Kal Tupous, X1V06s- dora dian, 

épvia Kat mooyea* piay & érumivopev avrots. 
TaoKXomev ovKovy ced, Tdvtare, mixpoTeEpa. I 


378.—TOY AYTOY 


"Avdpopove oapov Tapa Tetxlov UTV@oVTL 
VUKTOS emioTHVvat pact Ldpamu 6 évap, 

Kal Xeno pwdija ae ss Kataxetpevos ovTOS, avioto, 
Kal Kom peTaBas, @ Taddas, GdAaKOOL.” 
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wine, and when his lips were drawn up by the taste 
threw them away, half-chewed refuse for travellers 
to tread on? May Dionysus be his foe, because, like 
Lycurgus, he quenched good cheer in its growth. 
Haply by that drink had some man been moved to 
song, or found relief from plaintive grief. 


376.—ANONYMOUS 


Why, foolish carpenter, dost thou make of me, the 
pine-tree that am the victim of the winds, a ship to 
travel over the seas, and dreadest not the omen? 
Boreas persecuted me on land; so how shall I escape 
the winds at sea? 


377.—PALLADAS 


TanTaLus ate nothing, for the fruit of the trees 
that tossed over his head ever eluded him, and owing 
to this, being in want of food, he was less thirsty ; 
but suppose he had eaten ripe figs, and plums, and 
apples, do dead men get so very thirsty from eating 
fresh fruit? But we guests eat all sorts of salted 
dishes, quails and cheese and goose’s fat, poultry and 
veal, and on the top of all drink only one glass. So 
we are worse off than you, Tantalus. 


378.—By THE SAME 


Tuery say that Sarapis appeared in a dream by 
night to a murderer who was sleeping under a de- 
cayed wall, and thus spoke as in an oracle: “ Arise, 
thou who liest here, and seek, poor wretch, another 
sleeping place.’ The man awoke and departed, and 
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ds b¢ Seumrviaels petéByn. 1 5é cabpov éexeivo 5 
recxyiov éEaidyns evOvs Exerto yamal. 
caatpa & éwbev ve Oeois yaipwv o Kaxodpyos, 
dec Oar vopicas Tov Oeov avdpodovots. 
GN 0 Ldparris Expnoe mary, 61a vu«ros éemictas: 
“KybdecOai pe Soxets, dre, TOV adixor; 10 
et pn viv oe peORKa Oavetv, Oavatov pev AXuTrov 
vov épuyes, staup@ & icht duratTopevos.” 


379.—TOY AYTOY 
Paci trapouuanas: “ Kav bs Sano avdpa wovnpov: ” 
arAA 708 OVX OTH dnl MpoonKe Néyeuv: 


arnra “ Adxor nav bs ayabovs Kai dmpdypovas avSpas, | 
Tov dé xaxov Sedias Sykerar ovde Spaxwv.” 


380.—AAHAON 





Ei cvave Svvatat Kopudos mapaTAnotov ddey, 
Tormey © épicar ox@rres andoviow, 
lal , 
el KOKKUE TETTLYOS EpEel NUyUPwTEpPOS Eivat, 
9 a \ 3 A Tl ArXaOL bS V4 
ica Troeiv Kat eyo Ila i ddvapat. 


381.-_OMHPOKENTPON 
Eis Aéavdpov xai ‘Hpa 


"Axrh él mpovxovon, éri mrAaTet “EXAnoT vt}, 
mapOévos aidoin Umepwiov etcavaBaca 

muUpYD eperoTnKEL yoowod Te pupopevy Te 
Xpuceov AuXvoV EXovea, paos mrepteannes ETTOLEL, 
KElvov Giouevn TOV Kappopor, et ODED ENOOL 5 
ynxopevos—Kal Naitpa TaXLcO ados éexrrepdacxe 
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immediately the rotten wall fell to the ground. The 
evil-doer rejoiced, and in the morning sacrificed to the 
gods in thanks for his escape, thinking that Sarapis 
is pleased with murderers. But Sarapis appeared to 
him again at night, and prophesied thus to him: 
‘‘ Wretch, dost thou think that I protect criminals? 
If I did not let thee be killed now, it is that thou 
now hast escaped a painless death; but know that 
thou art reserved for the cross.” : 


379.—By tHE SAME 


Tue proverb says, “ Even a pig would bite a bad 
man; but I say that we should not say that, but 
«< Even a pig would bite simple unmeddlesome men, 
but even a snake would be afraid to bite a bad man.”’ 


380.—ANONYMOUS 


Ir a lark can sing like a swan and if owls dare 
compete with nightingales, if a cuckoo asserts he is 
more sweet-voiced than a cicada, then I too can 
equal Palladius. 


381.—A HOMERIC CENTO 
On Hero and Leander 


ON a projecting shore on the broad Hellespont a 
modest maiden, having mounted to an upper chamber, 
stood in the tower lamenting and wailing. Holding 
a golden lamp she gave beautiful light, brooding on 
that unhappy man, would he come or not swimming. 


—And he swiftly passed across the depth of the sea, 
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vuxta dt apBpooinr, ote B eidSovor Bpotot arXoe° 
poxGer yap péya xdpa srott Eepov nretpovo. 
SOCAL yap VUKTES TE Kal Nuépal Exyeyaact, 

/ af , 2 9 4 > J 
mapbévos niWeos T oapifeTov adAnXoLCLY, 10 
eis evvnv hottavrTe, hirouvs AnOovte ToKHas, 
of Snotov Kai "ABvoov éxov cai Stav ’ApioBnv. 


382.—_OMHPOKENTPON 
‘O zpatos ’Hyxvts dxovoas 


"QO. dirot, Howes Aavaoi, Oepdtrovtes “Apnos, 
Wrevoouat, 7 ETupov épéw; KédAeTar 5é we Oupos. 
aypov em éoxatiijs, 501 Sévdpea paxpa TEPvKEL, 
vaier eUTAGKapos Sev?) Oeds avdneroa, 

H Beds, né yuvn: tot dé POéyyovTo KaXebvTes. 5 
ei 5€ POeyEapévou Tov 4 avdjoavtos dKovon, 

avris apitnrws eipnuéva pvOororyever. 

adrAad tin tor TadTAa dueEEpyerOat Exacta; 

thv & ob7 aOphoat Sivap ayriov, ovte vonoas. 
ommrotov Kx elmnaOa eros, ToLoY K émaKovcats. 10 


383.—MHNE® AITTITTION 


IIp@tos OO dan dperavny ert Bortpuv éyeiperv. 
ixOvBoro.c, Pawdl héper mavdjpsov aypnv. 
IIdniddwy daivovcav "AOvp texpaiperas Opnv. 
Xowak onetpopévav ctayvov Seixvucs yevéOrnv. 
TuBt &é rropdipeov BovrAndopor ela titaivec. 5 
onuaiver TAwTHpaL Meyeip tAcov audimonever. 
"Apeos Orda dépev Dapevol Seixvvat payntais. 
etaptvav Pappovil poder mpwrayyeros éore 
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through the ambrosial night when other mortals 
sleep, for a great wave surged towards the dry land 
_ of the continent. For as many days and nights as 
pass, the young man and maiden converse with each 
other, going to bed together without the knowledge 
of their dear parents, who inhabit Sestos, and Abydus, 
and divine Arisbe. 


382,—ANOTHER 
On the Theme “ He who first heard Echo”’ 


Frienps, Danaan heroes, servants of Ares, shall I 
lie or speak the truth, as my heart bids me? At 
the utmost border of the land where the tall trees 
grow lives a fair-haired dreadful goddess gifted 
with speech, either a goddess or a woman, and they 
called aloud on her. If she hear one call or speak, 
she excellently repeats what was spoken. But why 
narrate all this to thee in detail? Only I cannot 
look on her face or perceive her. Whatever kind of 
word thou speakest the like shalt thou hear. 


383.—THE EGYPTIAN MONTHS 


First Thoth learnt to uplift the hook to prune the 
grapes ; Phaophi brings to fishermen a catch of every 
variety ; Athyr indicates the date of the appearance 
of the Pleiads; Choiac shows the birth of the sown 
crops; Tybi displays the purple robe;1 Mecheir 
bids sailors prepare for a voyage; Phamenoth trains 
warriors in the use of arms; Pharmouthi is the first 


1 7.e. the consuls are then elected. 
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Ania 8 avavbévra Ilaywy Speravyct duradace 
evedptrov O€ Ilavvl mpodyyeros éoti or@pns: 


Kal otapuarny xatéywv evaptredncs corey Engi: . 


kat Mecopi Neiroo déper duaivooy ddwp. 


384.—-MHNES, POMAION 


"EE éuébev AvKdBavros Uarnedioto Ovpetpa, 
Adaovins <0’>'} irpos Sépxerat "Heros. 
auTap éyw Aapwhoe yinv udddecct diaivo, 

TEVYOY ELapLWAS EyKvov ayralns. 


dpyet “Apns an’ éueio, cal avOea nal yAdyos 78u- 


v O b ] a \ lA 
ion 8 eixooT@ Huare vvE TeréOe. 
évtbvot Tipoobe putocKagos, épvea Tapvov, 
pitn éar’ ayporépn mepov dK peLova. 
4 ¥ v4 ? “A 
olyerat aptt Odracaa: éporrAtvorte 5é vas: 
@plov axrAvaTwv eKTOS Aye ALpévav. 
peaodtios podou eiul Kal apyevvoio Kpivoto, 
cal EavOis Kepdoou BpiGopar axpepoowy. 
Kapkivoy 'Héduos petaviocetar: aordyvas &é 
Kapharéous Ketper yetotrovos Sperravn. 
kpivea éym Anw cal ayuppias: év dé Aéovte 
arpexéa TereGer yevpata Nniddov. 
, ? N A / > 9 / 9 a, 
Bpi0w éyo ctadvaAn, Bpibe & én maon oTrwpn: 
avOis 8 icotrarns yiveras uate vue. 
J / > 9 a 4 , A VA 4 
Tis 66 K eueto TrédoL yAUKEpwTEpoS, bs WéOU Yevw, 
Anve@ érrel katayw Baxyov an’ oivotrédov; 
el roe AOnvains médet Epvea, pov On 
Kaptroy amoONiBeww, pvjoti exew Kapatov. 
TavoacOat verod KéXopat yAayowrTe yap HSN 
oméppare piyedavn mynyuAls avtiacet. 


1 T insert @. 
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herald of the roses of spring ; Pachon keeps for the 
sickle the ripened corn ; Payni is the herald of fruit- 
ful autumn; Epephi, who blesses the vine, holds a 
bunch of grapes; and Mesori brings the vivifying 
water of Nile. 


384.—THE ROMAN MONTHS 


January: From me opens the door of the solar 
year and the sun looks on the supreme magistrates 
of Italy.1. February: I wet the land with thick 
snowflakes, making it pregnant with the splendour 
of spring. March: Mars begins from me, and 
flowers and sweet milk, and on my twentieth day 
night and day are equal. April: Let the gardener 
now cut shoots and graft tame branches on wild 
stems. May: Now the sea is open; equip the 
ships ; it is time to sail them out of the untroubled 
harbours. June: I am half way between the rose and 
white lily, and I am heavy with branches of yellow 
cherries. July : The Sun crosses Cancer, and the hus- 
bandman with his sickle cuts the ripe ears. August: 
I separate the corn from the straw, and in Leo the 
fountains of the Naiads are at their purest. September: 
I am heavy with grapes and all kinds of fruit, and 
again night and day become equal. October: Who 
can be sweeter than me, who pour forth wine when 
I bring Bacchus from the vineyard to the press? 
November : If thou hast Pallas’ olive-trees it is time 
to press the fruit and remember thee of labour. 
December: I bid thee cease from ploughing. the 
fallow land, for the frosts will injure the milky 
seeds. 


1 The consuls. 
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385.—_STEP®ANOT TPAMMATIKOT 


’"Axpdorixa eis THY 'Thidda Kata paywdtav 











"Aroda AuTas Xpvaov, Aotmov otpaTod, EyOos avaxtov, 
Bijra § dvecpov exel, ayopny, Kal vnas apiO pet. 
Tappa & dp’ aud’ ‘Exévns cious wobos éstiv axotrass. 
AévATa Seay ayopy, Gpxwv yvots, apeos apy7. 
Ki, Barrer Kufépecav “Apna te Tudéos vias: 5 
Zita & ap’ ’Avdpopayns wat “Exropos éor’ dapia Tus. 
"Hra 8’, Atas monréucle pov povos “Exropt dio. 
Ojjra, Oeav ayopy, Tpwwv xpatos, "Exropos evyxos. 
éEeain 8 ’Aytrnos atrevOéos éoriv ‘Ida: 
Kdrra 8 ap apudorépwv ocxoriatévev rAvOov 
avépes. 10 
AdpPsa 8, apiorijas Aavady Badov “Exropos avdpes. 
Md Tpowv rardunot xatnpite tetxos ’Axatav. 
Nod d¢, Tloceddwy Aavaois xpatos wmrace AGO pn. 
Eli, Kpovidny NXexéeoou adv brve T Hrapev ” Hpn. 
Od, Kpovidns ceyoroto Tocedawu cat ”Hpy. 18 
Ilé, atpoxrov éredvev apniov “Exropos aiypn. 
‘Pa, Aavaol Tpwés te véxuy rrépt Yeipas Emsoryov. 
Yiywa, Oéris AyirHi tap’ “Hdpaictou dépev Ora: 
Tad 8, arédxnye yorot0, Kat ExOope Sios "AyeAXevs. 
"T, paxdpwv épis @pto, dépea 8 él Kxdptos 
*Ayatois. 20 
Di, cpatepas Kata yevpat’ ébdpvato Tpdas’Ayir- 
revs. 
Xi 8 dpa, tpls awept tetyos aywv xravev “Extop 
"“Ayirnevs 
Wi, Aavaoiow ayava dibovs érérxeooev  AxtAXEUs. 
*O, Wptau véxvv via XaBov yépa Sadxev ’Ayerdeds. 
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385.—STEPHANUS THE GRAMMARIAN 
Contents of the Books of the “Ilttad”’ 


Avpua contains the prayers of Chryses, the plague 
in the army and the quarrel of the kings. Beta has 
the dream and the Council, and numbers the ships. 
Gainma is the single combat for Helen between her 
husbands. Delta the Council of the gods, the break- 
ing of the oaths, and beginning of the fight. In 
Epsilon the son of Tydeus wounds Cytherea and 
Ares. Zeta is the converse between Hector and 
Andromache. In Eta Ajax fights in single combat 
with divine Hector. Theta is the Council of the gods, 
the Trojans’ victory, and Hector's boast. Iota is the 
embassy to stubborn Achilles. In Kappa men go out 
from both sides to reconnoitre. In Lambda Hector’s 
men wound the chiefs of the Greeks. In My the 
Achaeans’ wall falls by the hands of the Trojans. In 
Ny Poseidon secretly gives victory to the Greeks. 
In Xi Hera befools Zeus by love and sleep. In Omi- 
cron Zeus is enraged with Poseidon and Hera. In Pi 
the spear of Hector slays warlike Patroclus. In Ro 
the Greeks and Trojans are engaged round the corpse. 
In Sigma Thetis brings arms to Achilles from He- 
phaestus. In Tau divine Achilles leaves off his wrath 
and dashes forth. In Ypsilon there is strife among 
the gods, but it brings victory to the Greeks. In 
Phi Achilles subdues the Trojans at the river by his 
might. In Chi Achilles slays Hector after chasing 
him thrice round the wall. In Psi Achilles celebrates 
the games he gives the Greeks. In Omega Achilles 
accepts presents and gives up to Priam his son’s 


body. 
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386.—AAHAON 


‘A Kurpis rp@av yupvay o° €Boacev idoica: 
“ Ded, hed, THs oTayovav ExtoOev Ovpavior, 

Carwoas adiva Oaraocas, o Opacus adap 
NefAos aro yAuKepav Kump avire Bv0av; 


387.—AAPIANOT KAISAPOS, of 6¢é TEPMA- 
— NIKOT 


"Exrop, "Apyiov alua, kata xGoves el Trou akovets, 
Xaipe, Kal dpmvevoov Batov brép mat pisos. 
"TAcov oixetras KeELDT) TONS, dvopas € éxovca 
oouv pev adaupotépous, arr er’ apnipirous: 
Muppidoves & arodovto. taplotaco, Kat rA€éy 
"Ayirnre? 
@cocarinu xeic0at macav br’ Aiveddass. 


388, 389 


II pos ratra tréeypawe orpatioryns: paci b€ Tpaiavod efvar. 


b>) 


Or 


, > \ 2 A / 4 / 
@apavvoe- ov yap éuys KopuOos Aevacovor péTwTrOV. 


Kira rod BaciAéws érawécavtos, kai ypaipavros “ AnAwo-dy 
pot Tis el,” avréypaer: 
Kip pév evOapnxos ’Evuadiou trodemeotns’ 
> \ \ \ / e , > 4 
eupt de Kal Oepatrav ‘EXtxwviov ’ATdAXVOS, 
avTois éy TPWTOLTL AEAEYMEVOS AOTLOLOTALS. 


390.—MENEKPATOTS SMTPNAIOT 


lasoiv és TporEpoes non Tpirov év mupt enTNp 
Geica, cal amrnote Saipove peudopevn, 


1 For the birth of Aphrodite from the blood of Uranus see 
Hesiod, Theog. 188 ff. 
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386.— ANONYMOUS 


Cypnris, of late, on seeing thee naked, exclaimed : 
“Oh! Oh! look how impudent Nile, envying the 
sea’s parentage, has, without the blood of Uranus,! 
sent up another Cypris from his sweet depths.” 


387.—THE EMPEROR HADRIAN, 
Or, aS OTHERS sTATE, GERMANICUS 


Hector of the race of Ares, if thou hearest where’ er 
thou art under ground, hail! and stay a little thy 
sighs for thy country. [Ilion is inhabited, and is a 
famous city containing men inferior to thee, but still 
lovers of war, while the Myrmidons have perished. 
Stand by his side and tell Achilles that all Thessaly 
is subject to the sons of Aeneas.” 


388, 389 


Under the above a soldier (some say Trajan) wrote : 
“They are bold, for they look not on the face of my 
helmet.”"3 When the Emperor pratsed this and wrote 
“‘ Reveal ‘who you are,” he replied: I am a soldier 
of cuirassed Mars and also a servant of Heliconian 
Apollo, chosen among the first men-at-arms. 


390.—MENECRATES OF SMYRNA 


A MOTHER who had laid on the pyre her third 
child after losing the others too, reviling insatiate 
2 Troy was restored by Julius and Augustus. 

3 Il. xvi. 70. Achilles is the speaker. 
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/ ” ” \ > b] / > A 
TéTpatov adyos étikte, Kal ovK avémervev AdnAOUS 
érridas, év b€ wupt Swov 2Onxe Bpédos, 
“Ou Opévrw” A€Eaca: “Ti yap wréov; “Aidt pacTol 5 
Kdpvete Kepdnow mév0os auoxOorepov.” 


391.—AIOTIMOT 


Tay 7Bav és dcOXa Taras HoKnoe KpaTalas 
ade Tloceda@vos Kal Atos & yeved. | 
xettas dé odiv ayav ov yddKeos appt AEBTOs, 
arr’ otis Cway olcetas 7) Odvarov. 
’ , \ a / 9 ¢ , a 7 
Avraiou To mT@pa: mpéret & Hpaxréa windy 5 
‘ / bd / e 4 3 4 
tov Atos. Apyewv a ara, ov AtBvov. 


392.—AAHAON 
Ei tis dmrayfacOar pév oxvet, Oavarou & ériOupel, 
é& ‘Tepas Tlovews yruypov ddwp miéto. 
393.—ITAAAAAA 


Ovdeis xai Kabapos Kal petrdryos HAvOEv apyov: 
Ul 
év yap évos Soxéer Soypatos avtimranov: 
\ \ A / e 4 \ \ e t 
TO YNUKU TOU KAETTOVTOS, UrreppidAXou Sé TO Ayvov. 
dpyava Ths apxns TavTa bv’ éort wan. 


394.—TOY AYTOY 
Xpucé, matep KordKay, odvvns Kai pPpovtidos vié, 
Kat 76 éxew oe, PoBos Kai wn Exew o”, odvvn. 


395.—TOY AYTOY 


“> ovdev yAvKtov 4s tratpibos,” elmrev "Oduacers: 
év yap tots Kipxns éxyurov ov payer, 
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Death, on giving birth to a fourth sorrow would not 
wait, nourishing uncertain hope, but threw the child 
alive in the fire. “I will not rear it,’’ she said. 
“What profits it? My paps, ye toil for Hades. I 
shall gain mourning with less trouble.” 


391.—DIOTIMUS 


Tuis son of Poseidon and the son of Zeus trained 
their youthful limbs for stubborn wrestling bouts. 
The contest is no brazen one for a caldron, but for 
which shall gain death or life. Antaeus has got the 
fall, and it was fit that Heracles, the son of Zeus, 
should win. Wrestling is Argive, not Libyan.! 


392. —ANONYMoUS 


Ir anyone is afraid of hanging himself, but wants 
to die, let him drink cold water from Hierapolis. 


393.—PALLADAS 


No magistrate ever came here who was both clean- 
handed and mild; for the one principle seems an- 
tagonistic to the other. Mildness is a virtue of the 
thief, and purity a virtue of the proud. These 
qualities are the two instruments of government. 


394.—By THE SAME 


Gop, father of flatterers, son of pain and care, 
it is fear to have thee and pain not to have thee. 


395.—By THE SAME 
Opysseus said “nothing is sweeter than a man’s 
fatherland,” 2 for in Circe’s isle he never ate cheese- 


1 Antaeus was Libyan. 2 Odyss. i. 34. 
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ov movov ei Kal KaTTVOV aTroOpwakovT’ évonaen, 
, 
eltrev av oipotey cal déxca IInvedXorats. 


396.—ITIATAOT ZIAENTIAPIOT 


“OpOptos evarréxToL1o Aivou vepoesbéi KOAT 
gumece avy KiyAn Kocougos HduBoas. 

Kal Tav pev TavaduKtos Ere Bpdxyos: wxv & arénta 
é& opyiBorrédas wdds épnuodiras. 

2) Taxa TOV TplaKaipa hiraypéeris Gpyww aodov i 
"Aptepus evporT@ AUGEV AvaKTL AUPNS. 


397.—ITAAAAAA 


Debye Adxwv rote Sip bravtidcaca Oé ynrnp 
ele, KATA oTépvav dop avacyopuern’ 

“Zoov pwev oéo untpl dtaptrepés alaoyos advarres, 
Kal Kpatepns Lraptys watpia GOecpa AVELs" 

hv 0é Oavns Traddpnotw épais, untnp wey Gxovow 3 
Svopopos, GAN’ év éuh twarpids cwlomévn.” 

398.—_IOTAIANOT AIIO THATON 
AITTIITIOT 

‘Orxads Bdwp mpopuyodca trodkugdroiaBoto Oaracors 
év YOov0s ayKoivats @AETO eNTpLAoL. 

iaTapevnv yap tTupads émédrAcye: Katopévn Sé 
Svopevéwy vdadTwov cuppayinu éxdree. 


399.—AAHAON 


, \ / 
"Héduov vinnoe Teds voos 760 hacivar, 

3\ 2 4 , wv 
aidy dractpantav Bpotopeyyéa mavoopov aiynnp, 
lo) 4 
novpah, Kaplecoav, dTacTpaTTovcay aXvUTrAS. 
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cake. If he had seen even the smoke curling up 
from that,! he would have sent ten Penelopes to the 
deuce. 
396.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
(cp. No. 343) 

One morning a sweet-voiced blackbird, together 
with a field-fare, fell into the cloud-like bag of the 
well-knit net. The field-fare was caught in the noose 
from which there is no escape, but the songster of 
the wilderness flew swiftly away from the trap. It 
would seem that blessed Artemis, the huntress, re- 
leased the singing-bird for the sake of the sweet- 
voiced lord of the lyre. 


397.—PALLADAS 


A Spartan once was flying from the battle, and 
his mother, uplifting a sword to smite his breast, 
exclaimed: “If thou livest, thou dost fix on thy 
mother eternal disgrace, and dost violate the inherited 
laws of mighty Sparta. But if thou dost perish by 
my hand, they will call me an unlucky mother, but 
saved from disgrace together with my country.” 


398.—JULIAN, PREFECT OF EGYPT 


A snip that had escaped the waters of the boisterous 
sea, perished in the arms of its mother the earth. 
For fire consumed it where it lay motionless, and as 
it burnt it called for the aid of its foe the water. 


399.—ANONYMOUS 


Tuy mind, by its sweet light, conquered the sun, 
ever flashing forth soft brilliance of wisdom to illu- 
minate mortals, a pleasant and painless splendour. 

1 cp. Odyssa. i. 58. 
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400.—ITAAAAAA 


"Orav Brérrw oe, mpocKuve, Kal Tovs Noryous, 
THS TapGévou TOV olKov aatp@ov BréTrOv: 

els ovpavoy ydp éott cod Ta TpdypaTa, 
‘Tratia ceuvn, TOV AOyov edpopdia, 
adypavtov doTpov Ths codhs Tadevocus. 


401.—TOY AYTOY 


‘H duvots éFedpev, didins Oecpovs adyaraca, 
TOV aTroonpotvTaY spyava ouvruxins, 

TOV KdNAMOV, YAPTHY, TO wéAaY, TA YapdypaTa NEL pr 
oupPora THs uyis TNAev ayvuperns. 


402.—AAHAON 


T@ vaois BpiOovts toon oraus erdeto TUBov. 


403.—MAKKIOT 


Avros ava éuBawe 006 mndipati, Anvod 
AaxtiaTns, épyou 8 nyéo vuxtepiou, 

AevKwoat 16a yaipov, érippwoat dé yopeinv 
Aatpw, Urép Kovpwv Swaduevos yovaTwv' 

evyhwocov © oxéreve Kevols, udxap, és wIcdvas 
oivov émi ~ratotois Kal Nain yipdpw. 


404.—ANTI®IAOT 


/ > A “~ 
"A Kadov avtorrovytov év aidéps pebua weuooadr, 
KaTAaoTOL YeLp@v avToTayeis Daddpar, 
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400.—PALLADAS 


Reverep Hypatia,! ornament of learning, stainless 
star of wise teaching, when I see thee and thy dis- 
course I worship thee, looking on the starry house 
of the Virgin; for thy business is in heaven. 


401.—By THE Same 


. Nature, loving the duties of friendship, invented 
instruments by which absent friends can converse, 
pens, paper, ink, handwriting, tokens of the heart 
that mourns afar off. 


402.—ANONYMOUS 
On Pompey the Great 


In what sore need of a tomb stood he who possessed 
abundant temples ! 


403.—MACCIUS 
Lo Dionysus 

ENTER the vat thyself, my lord, and tread leaping 
swiftly ; lead the labour of the night. Make naked 
thy proud feet, and give strength to the dance thy 
servant, girt up above thy active knees, and guide, 
O blessed one, the sweet-voiced wine into the empty 
casks. So shalt thou receive cakes and a shaggy 
goat. 

404.—ANTIPHILUS 

Au! lovely is the liquor of the bees, self-wrought 

in the ether, and the cells self-moulded and not 


1 The celebrated heroine of Kingsley’s novel. Palladas 
compares her to the constellation Virgo. 223 
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mpoixos avOpwrrav Sv0oT@ xaprs, oUXL paKéAras, 
ov Boos, ov yaurwav Sevopéva SpeTvravor, 
yavrov 5é opixpoio, TOOL yAUKU vapa pérXtcoa 5 
4 , \ > 3 / 
anyates oxnveus Sarrires €€ orLyou. 
yaipor’ evayées, kai ev avOcor Totpmaiverde, 
aiSepiov mrnval véxrapos épyattoes. 


405.—_AIOAQ POT 


’"Adpnoted oe Sia, Kal iyvain oe gurdcoot 
4 e A 4 / 
Tapévos, 7 ToNNOUS Wevoauern, Néuects. 
deidia aov Te hus Epatov TUTOV, HOE Oa, KOUPE, 
a 
Syvea, Oeorrecins Kat pévos Hvopéens, 
a 4 o 
Kai copinv, kal wari étippova. tordde téxva, i 
A > 
Apoice, 1réAew paxdpwv revOoue? a0avdrov. 


406.—ANTITONOT KAPTSTIOT 


"Apyupén xpnvis pe, Tov odKéeTe paxpa Bowvta 
Barpaxov, oivnpais Eoyev vird oTayoou: 

keipar 0 ev Nuudais, xetvars pidos, ovdé Avaip 
ey Opes, bm’ apdhotépwv NovopEvos oTayooty. 

Owe mor eis Atovucoy exopaca. ev tives Bdwp 5 
mlivovow, wavinv c@ppova patvopuevot. 


407.—ANTITIATPOT [2IAQNIOT] 


Apoiov ‘Imrmoxpatevs ave Bpédos, és wAaTY TOVTOV 
Netros yertoovrns épTrucay éx KadvBys, 


e Probably Drusus the son of Germanicus and brother of 
ero. 
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with hands; a gift unrequited to the life of men, 
needing no mattock, or oxen, or crooked sickle, but 
only a little vessel into which the bee pours, forth 
the sweet stream in abundance from its tiny body. 
Hail! ye pure creatures; pasture on the flowers, ye 
winged makers of ethereal nectar. 


405.—DIODORUS 


May holy Adrasteia preserve thee, and Nemesis, 
the maiden who treadeth in our track, she who has 
cheated many. I fear for thy body’s lovely form, O 
youth ; for thy mental gifts and the strength of thy 
divine courage, for thy learning and thy prudent 
counsel. Such we are told, Drusus,! are the children 
of the blessed immortals. 


406.—ANTIGONUS OF CARYSTUS 
On a figure of a Frog placed in a Crater 


I am a frog, now no longer croaking continually, 
placed under the shower of wine from the silver 
spout.2. I lie in the water, whose friend I am, but 
no enemy to Bacchus, and I am washed by the drops 
of both. Too late in life I went revelling to 
Dionysus. Alas for those who drink water: they 
are mad but with a temperate madness !# 


407.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Tue slave-child of Hippocrates, having crept from 
the neighbouring cottage to the broad edge of the 


2 The spout of the silver vessel from which the wine was 
poured. 

3 Antigonus suggests that he, too, like the frog, had learnt . 
wisdom and become a better poet since he had become a 
wine-drinker, 
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qrelov érer wat@v emev TOTOV. pope Oddacca, 
4 Bpédos as untnp yevoao SeEapevn. 


408.—ANTIIATPOY 


Eide pe mavroioow ere wAdLeoOa anrass 
A Antot orhvat paiay adwopérn’ 
bg A 4 4 ¥ ®W 9 A & 4 
ovx dv xnToovvny Tocov EaTtevov. ob Eme OELdnD, 
d e 4 \ 4 
Bacais ‘EXXnV@Y vyvol TapaTAéopat, 
Aros épnuain, 16 wddas céBas. opéan”Hpn 5 
Anrtois, ddr’ oixtpyy tHvS éréOnxe Sixnv. 


409.—ANTIPANOTS, 


Ei teva pr Téprret AwTOD tyérvs,! fH yAvKUS 7XOS 
pardpav, } tpuyépav vextdpeos Bpoptos, 
4 redcat, Kpot,? orépavot, pipa, ALTA 6€é Setrrvav 
Nabporrddas TpwKTas yepot TiOnaL TOKOUS, 
obtos éuol téOvnKe trept pyjotiw dé mapépTrw j 
, b] J 4 / UA 
vexpov, €s adAoTplous hetdopevov Papvyas. 


410.—TOTAAIOT ZABINOT 


SpulvOos, 6 mavtoins Sartos Aiyvos, ovdée puaypns 
Setd0s, 6 Kak Oavdtou Képdca AnCopevos, 
veupordrov DoiBou yopdiv Opicev: 4 8 eri wixwy 
érxopéevyn Onpds Aatmov amreBpoyxtcev. 
/ > , / A \ > »> “ 
réEwv evoTtoxinu Gavydlopev: bs 6é kat exOpav 5 
non Kal KiOapnv evoToxoy OmAov éxel. 


1 uédos Reiske, and I render so. 
2 So Toup: xodpo: MS. 
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sea, died of drinking more than it had drunk at the 
breast. Out on thee, Sea, who didst receive the baby 
as a mother, and didst deceive it! 


408.—By THE SaMe 


Wow tp I had continued to stray at the will of all 
the winds that blow, rather than be fixed firm to help 
wandering Leto in her labour: I should never have 
had to lament such solitude. Alas, poor me, how 
many Greek ships now sail past deserted Delos, once 
so revered! Hera has taken this late but terrible 
vengeance on Leto.! 


409.—ANTIPHANES 


Ir there be one who does not take delight in the 
strains of the flute and the sweet sound of harp- 
playing, or in nectareous wine, oldest of the old, or 
in torches, revels, garlands, and scent, but who takes 
a frugal supper and stores up with greedy hands the 
fruits of stealthy-footed usury, to me he is dead, 
and I pass by the... corpse, who hoards for the 
weasands of others. 


410.—TULLIUS SABINUS 


A Mousse once, lickerish of every kind of food and 
not even shy of the mouse-trap, but one who won 
booty even from death, gnawed through Phoebus’ 
melodious lyre-string. The strained chord springing 
up to the bridge of the lyre, throttled the mouse. 
We wonder at the bow’s good aim; but Phoebus 
uses his lyre, too, as a weapon wherewith to aim wet 
at his enemies. 

1 Delos remained desert after its destruction by Mithri- 
dates’ admiral. See No. 100, a reply to this epigram. 
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411—MAIKIOT 
“HaXakr’ éEarivns Kopyndsos, 008 ért TO 
TEPTIETAL HMETEPD povaoyapel BLOT 
Kxovugys 8 aiwpetra: am’ éXrridos: ovKére 8 aypeis 
ol Wapos, GAN’ Erépns éArridos exxpeuarat. 
elxwpev, Yruxn? TeTaraiopeba, unde Bidfou: 5 
eis Gdados Téyvns Keiwel” om’ apyupéens. 


412—®TAOAHMOT 
“Hd nal podov éati, cal axpafwv épéBivOos, 
kal Kavdrol cpauBns, Ywovre, TpwroTopov, 
kal paivn tlarayedoa, nal aptimayns aditupos, 
kat Opidaxcwv ovriNwV ae méTAAa. 
npets 8 ob axrns émriBaivoper, ot ev atrowe 5 
yivopued’, ws aiel, Lwovre, TO TpoTEpor; 
cal unv ’Avtuyévyns Kai Baxysos éyOés Exrarlov: 
vov & avrovs Odwat onpepov expépoper. 


413.—ANTI®IAOT BTZANTIOT 
“H repeBwvOadns oruydptrernos old Te Bazi) 
vynais, GAN oparyn Taca Kal dotidedos: 
ai & ayxod, weydrat Te Kal edpées, GAN ert rrovdvAv 
Tpnxetar peyeOe: TovTO TrepiacoTepat. 
Kaptrots, ov oradiotow épifouev’ ovdé yap adrNak 5 
Aiytrrrou AtBuns Wappou émiotpédetat. 


414.—_TEMINOT 


‘H maAloupos éyw, tpnyv Evrov, odpos ev Epxer: 
tis pw &hopov r€EcL, THY hopipwv PvrAaxa; 


1 4.e. avarice. 
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411.—MAECIUS . 


Corne.ivus is changed all of a sudden, and is no 
longer pleased with our simple literary life, but de- 
pends on light hope. We are not the same as before 
to him, but the hope on which he hangs is another. 
Let us give in, my heart; we are thrown ; seek not 
to resist; it is a silver fall! that has laid us on the 


ground. 
412.—PHILODEMUS 


Ir is already the season of the rose, Sosylus, and of 
ripe chick-peas, and the first cut cabbages, and smelts, 
and fresh salted cheese, and the tender leaves of 
curly lettuces. But we do not go up to the pleasaunce 
or sit on the belvedere, Sosylus, as we used. Yet 
Antigenes and Bacchius were sporting but yesterday, 
and to-day we carry them to their graves. 


413.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 


Tue terebinth island? has few vineyards, being 
small, but is all flat and not rugged. The islands 
near it are large and broad, but for the most part 
rough, and superior in this only, their size. We 
compete for crops, not for furlongs, just as the corn- 
fields of Egypt take no count of the sands of 
Libya. 

414.—GEMINUS 


I am the rhamnus, a thorny shrub used as a fence. 
Who shall say I am unproductive when I protect the 
fruitful crops? 

2 One of the small islands of the Prinkipo group in the sea 
of Marmara. 
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415.—ANTI®IAOT BYZANTIOT 

*Hynv cat mpomdpode cvvéptropos avépt Képdous, 
qvika Snpotépny Kuzrpw évavtoroyee 

xeiOev Kal cuverntey éunv TpoTiv, dopa pe NeVT oN 
Kurpus, tHv azo yiis ety GAt peuBopéevnv. 

éoTiy éETaipelos pev Ewol aTOXAOos, Elot 5é ANETTA 
Kaptaca, Kat AerTov Pixos Urrép aavidwv. 

VAUTLAOL, GAN aye TravTes Euns emiBaivete Tov LLNS 
Oapparéws: trodXovs olda héperv épéras. 


416.—®IAINMOT @EXSZAAONIKEOS 
‘H vads am’ Epywv Kuarpidos youdoupevn, 
Tpos Tov yevapynv TwovtTov HAvOov Beod: 
avnp yap Opns pw Eumropos TextTHvaTo, 
Karéoas ‘Eraipny: eipl yap raow pirn. 
éuBatve Oappdav: picOov ov« aire Bapvv. 
érPovra Séyouat wavta: Bacratw Eévov 
aoTov T* él yains env BvOG p’ épéccerte. 


417.—ANTITTATPOT 


Onpevtiy Adumava Midov xova diva xatéxta, 
Kaltep uTrép Wruxts WOAAG Tovno dpuevov. 
\ \ v \ £5 9 \ \ ry 
Tocal yap wpvacev votepov TédOV, GANA TO VWOES 
4 b] a > > 4 a 
midakos x TuPAs ovK erayvuvev Bdwp: 
minte 8 amavojnoas’ 7 8 éBAvcev. 7 dpa, Noudac, 
Adprou xrapevov piv ec? eradwv. 





1 The word also means seaweed. 
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415.—ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM 
On a Ship built from the Profits of a Brothel 


I was formerly, too, my master’s partner in his 
lucrative trade, when the crew he collected consisted 
of public votaries of Cypris. From those profits he 
built my keel that Cypris might see me, a product 
of the land, tossing on the sea. My rig befits a lady 
of pleasure; I wear dainty white linen, and on my 
timbers lies a delicate dye.! Come, sailors, confi- 
dently mount on my stern. I can take any number 
of oarsmen.’ 


416.—PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA 
On the Same 


I am a ship built from the business of Cypris, and 
betake me to the sea that gave birth to that goddess; 
for the man who made me was a merchant of beauty, 
and christened me Courtesan, for I am friendly to 
all. Board me confidently ; I don’t demand a heavy 
fare; I receive all comers. I carry both natives and 
foreigners ; you can row me either on land or in the 
sea. 


417.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Lampo, Midas’ hound, died of thirst, though he 
toiled hard for his life. For with his paws he dug 
into the damp earth, but the lazy water would not 
hasten to gush from the hidden source. He fell 
exhausted, and then the spring burst forth. Is it, 
Nymphs, that ye were wrath with Lampo for all the 
deer he had killed? 


2 In this and the next epigram some of the phrases are 
equivocal, with an obscene bye-meaning. 
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418.—TOY AYTOY 


"loxete xeipa pudaiov, dretpides’ eddeTe paxpa, 
xnv OpOpov mporeyn yijpus adexTpvover: 
Ano yap Nopdarot yepav éreteiiato poyOous: 
ai 6¢ Kat akpoTaTny adAXNOpEvat TpOKeND, 
atova Siwevovow: o 8 axtiverow édixtais 
aotpwpd Nusvpiwv cotta Bapn pwvAdKov. 
yevopned apxaiov Biotou mwaduv, ei dixa woxOou 
Saivvcbat Anods éEpya SidacKopeba. 
J. A. Pott, Greek Love Songs and Epigrama, ii. p. 55. 


419.—KPINATOPOT 


Ki puxov ‘Epxuvaiov, } és mipatov YoNoevtra 
EX\Oy kal AtBucav xpdoredov ‘Korrepidwv / 
Kaicap o wovAvoéBaoTos, dua Kréos elow éxeivo 

mavtTn. Llupnvns téata paptupia: 
olat yap ovdé méptE SpuTopot atrehardpvvayro, 
NouTpa Kal nrreipwv Ecoerat audotépwv. 


420.—ANTITIATPOT 


‘ 
M7) KXaiwv tov "Kpwra Soxer, Tnr€uBpore, rreicery, 
9 4 fe) 
pnd orALy@ tavoew BdaTe Tip atevés. 
\ ” > \ 4 3 / \ 
xpuaos "Epwtos aet tar@vios’ éoBécOn dé 
a / 
OUOE TOT EV TOAA@ TLKTOMEVOS TEAG'YEL. 


421.—ANTITIATPOT MAKEAONO> 
Nijoot épnpatas, tpupea YOoves, as Keradewwos 


N >] / 4 > N ” 
Cwotnp Atyatou Kupatos €vTos EXEL, 


1 The Hercynian forest was in Germany, Cape Soloeis on 
the west coast of Morocco. 
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418.—By THE SAME 
On a Water-mill 


Cease from grinding, ye women who toil at the 
mill; sleep late, even if the crowing cocks announce 
the dawn. For Demeter has ordered the Nymphs to 
perform the work of your hands, and they, leaping 
down on the top of the wheel, turn its axle which, 
with its revolving spokes, turns the heavy concave 
Nisyrian mill-stones. We taste again the joys of the 
primitive life, learning to feast on the products of 
Demeter without labour. 


419.—CRINAGORAS 


With most august Caesar, even if he go to the 
depths of the Hercynian forest or to extreme Soloeis ! 
and the western edge of Libya, goeth everywhere 
glory. The waters of the Pyrenees? testify it. They 
in which not even the neighbouring wood-cutters 
washed, shall now be baths for two continents. 


420.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Turink not, Telembrotus, to persuade love by tears, 
or with a little water to put out so stubborn a fire. 
Gold is ever the medicine of love, and not even 
then when he was born on the deep sea® was he 
quenched. 

421.—By THe Same 


On the Cyclades 


Ye desert islands, crumbs of land, which the sound- 
ing cincture of the Aegean wave confines, ye have 
2 Probably Dax (Aquae Augustae). 
3 Love is assumed to have been born from the sea like his 
mother. 
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Lidvov éuspncadbe kat avy un pny Poréyavdpor, 
TAnpoves, apyainv © @decaT ayNalnv. 

hp vpas édidakev Eva tTpotov f tote Neve? 5 
Anos, épnuaiou Saipuovos apEapévn. 


422.—ATIOAAONIAOT 


“TIpos waidwv” eirrev “youvdlouat, iv we Oavodcar 
oTEANS, pH) oTretoas SevTEpa hidtpa ydpov.” 

s eo 3. er ’ , ) \ , 

elev: 0 © eis Etépny éotrovdacev. adAa Didivva 
Acoyévny AHOns ticato Kal bOipévn: 

puctl yap ev TpwTH Odrapov oxXdce vis AhueTos, 5 
@S py NEKTpov Lely SevTEpov HérLOv. 


423.—_BIANOPO 


Lapses ai To madras Tvyou rors, al 7 ’AdXvdtTov 
Sapores, ai Baorde’ Lepois ev "Acrads, 

ai XYpvo@ To Tadavoy éerTrALVOwcacbe péraO por, 
6XRov Tlaxtwrod pevpate deEdpevar- 

vov 5n brat SvaoTnvor és év KaKdv dpTracOeica, 5 
és BuOov €& axavods yadopatos npitere, 

Bodpa kal eis “EXtenv! Kexrvopévar: ai 8 évi yépow 
Lad pdres éwPBvOiars ets év ExetaOe Téros. 


424—AOTPIAOS EAAITOT 


"Hépia vepérat, ober VdaTa mixpa miodca 
yuxtl ovv aoteppel Tdvta KaTexAVoaTE, 
od AsBuins, Edéoou 5é ta pupia Keiva tTadaivns 
ava Kal paxdpov €& éréwy xtéava; 
1 4a) fo’ ‘EAixn Boissonade, which I render. 
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followed the example of Siphnus and squalid Phole- 
gandrus, poor islands, and lost your ancient splendour. 
Delos, of a truth, once so brilliant, has taught you her 
ways, Delos who first of you all was condemned to 
solitude.! 

422,_APOLLONIDES 


“By our children,’ she said, “I implore thee, if 
thou layest me out dead, enter not a second time 
into the loving bond of wedlock.”” She spoke, but 
he hastened to take another wife. Yet Philinna, 
even dead, punished Diogenes for forgetting her. 
For on the first night the wrath from which there is 
no escape laid their chamber in ruins, so that the sun 
never shone on his second marriage. 


423.—BIANOR 


Sarpis, once the city of Gyges and Alyattes ; Sardis, 
who wast for the great king a second Persia in 
Anatolia ; thou who didst build thee of old time a 
hall of golden bricks, winning wealth from the stream 
of Pactolus; now, ill-fated city, enveloped all of 
thee in one disaster, thou hast fallen headlong into 
the depths, swallowed by the fathomless cavern.? 
Bura and Helice® too were engulfed by the sea, but 
thou, Sardis, the inland city, hast met with the same 
end as these which rest in the deep. 


424.—DURIS OF ELAEA 


Cioups of the heavens, whence drunk ye bitter 
waters, and in league with unbroken night deluged 
all? This is not Libya, these countless dwellings and 
the wealth of many prosperous years, but unhappy 


1 cp. No. 408.  ? For this earthquake see Tac. Anz. ii. 47. 
* Cities on the coast of Achaea. 
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mov 5€ cawthpes TOTE Saipoves ETpaTrov Gupa; 5 
aiat tHhv “Idéwv rroAXov aotdorarny. 

xelva b€ Kvpact TavTa KUALVOopévoLaLY Opota 
eis GNa avy motapols ESpape TeTTapEevors. 


425._IOANNOT TOT BAPBOTKAAAOT 


"AS eya a Thapov aTroMs mons, Gppurya vexpois 
EVVAETALS Kelp, a, TAVATOTHOTATA. | 

“Hoacoros M éOduacce pera Kovov "Evvoovyaiov. 
pei, amo ToooaTiov KANNEOS Ett KOS. 

anna TapacTelxovTes éuay cTovaYnTaTE protpav: 5 
onmeicate Byput@ Sdxpu xatadOipéva. 


426.—TOY AYTOY 


lod reré0ee Kumpis TOMNOKOS, oppa voron 
évd.ov eld@deov THV ™ ply edos Xapiraov; 
TupBos aTApXUTOY HepoTray TONS, HS UTTO TEPpny 
ai Bepons ToAnal KeipeOa yidudoes. 
ypayal” évos xadumepOe ALOov, Pidra Reirpava 
porav: d 
‘““Byputos yoepn xettas v1rép Satrédwv.” 


427—TOY AYTOY 


Navtinre, a) oT HONS Spopov orKab05 elven’ éueto* 
Aaipea BN Avons: Xépaov o opds NLpéva. 

TupBos OAN yevouny: ETEpov 5’ és atrevOéa yapov 
Soumncets KOT vos € émEepxomevns. 

rodTo Hoceddov pirov, eviots Te Deoiow: 5 
yaipe? adutrravées, Xaipe? odottrravees. 











1 The destruction of old Ephesus by flood took place in 
the reign of Lysimachus (circ. 290 B.c.). 
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Ephesus.! Whither, then, were the eyes of the Saving 
deities turned? Alas for the most besung of all 
Ionian cities! All, like rolling waves, has been swept 
to sea by the floods. 


425.—_IOANNES BARBUCALLUS 


Here I lie, the luckless city, no longer a city, with 
my- dead inhabitants, most ill-fated of all towns. 
After the Earth-shaker’s shock Hephaestus consumed 
me. Alas, how excellent my beauty who now am 
dust! But as ye pass by bewail my fate, and let fall 
a tear for destroyed Berytus.? 


426.—By THE SamME 


Wuere is Cypris, the keeper of the city, that she 
may see her who was once the seat of the Graces 
become the dwelling-place of spectres? The city is 
the tomb of dead men who had no funeral ; under 
her ashes we, Beroe’s many thousands, rest. Engrave 
on one stone above her, ye dear survivors: “ Berytus 
the lamented lies low on the ground.” 


427.—By THE SaME 


Stop not thy ship’s course, mariner, because of 
me; lower not thy sails; thou seeest the harbour 
dry. Iam but one tomb. Let some other place that 
knows not mourning hear the beat of thine oars as 
thy ship approaches. This is Poseidon’s pleasure and 
that of the Hospitable? gods. Farewell seafarers, 
farewell wayfarers ! 

3 Destroyed by earthquake in 554 A.p. 
> z.e. who formerly welcomed strangers. 
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428.—ANTIIIATPOT ®ES>AAONIKEQ? 


Loi pe, Opnixins oxvrAndope, Qeaoaroviren 
LYTHP H Taos Terre Maxndovins. 

aetdo 8 v6 col Sedunpévov “Apea Beooar, 
baa éddnv Todéuou TavT avareFdpevos. 

aNd pot ws Deds Exao KaTIKOOS, EvYopévou 5é 
KrADO. tis és Movaas ovatos doxyortn; 


429.—K PINATOPOT 


Tov oxorov EvBoins adixdpovos noe "Apiortw 
Navrduov: éx ports 8 o Opacvs épreyounv. 

6 Wevatns 8 wd vucta Kadmnpeins aro rétpns 
mupaos éuny peréBn Suva popov és Kpadinv. 


430.—TOY AYTOY 

Tis dios yeven pev “Ayappixn, tévtos “Apakew 
ddwp Tidopopors tiveras ’Appeviors: 

yvairat &, ov unrous ate Tov padaxol ere pardol, 
yedvai &, aypotépwv tpnyuTepas Xepd pov. 

ynovs O€ TpLTOKEl ava TraV ETOS, ex SE yaXNAKTOS 
Onry aet pactod mAnGeTaL ovOaTiou: 

Brnxn & adocotatw Tepévns puKjpate poorxov" 
GNA yap adrolat TavTa pépovar yeas. 


431.—AAHAON 
Kis xAérryv evpdvta orabyv ypvaojnv 
Kai ypuooy diréw xat dniov dpea pev'yo. 
1 Piso conducted operations against the Thracians from 
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428.—-ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
(Addressed to L. Calpurnius Piso) 


THESSALONICA, the mother of all Macedonia, sends 
me to thee, despoiler of Thrace. I sing thy conquest 
of the martial Bessi, collecting all that I learnt about 
the war! But be thou, like a god, attentive to me, 
and listen to my prayers. What occupation is there 
which can deny an ear to the Muses? 


429.—CRINAGORAS 


Aristo sung of Nauplius, the watchman of sea- 
beaten Euboea, and the song set me on fire, valiant 
as IT am. The flame of that false beacon shown 
in the night from the rock of Caphereus caught 
my ill-fated heart.? 


430.—By THE SaME 


Tus sheep is a native of Agarra, where the felt- 
capped Armenians drink the water of Araxes. Its 
fleece is not, like a sheep’s, composed of soft wool, but 
thin-haired and rougher than a wild goat’s. Every 
year it bears triplets, and the teats of its udders are 
always full of milk. Its bleating resembles most 
the lowing of a tender calf, for diverse lands bear 
all things different. 7 


431.—ANoNyMous 
On a Thief who found a Gold Sword 
I porn love gold, and I shrink from hostile Ares. 
B.c. 11 to B.c. 8. Antipater sends him a poem on the war, 
begging him to read it. 
4 An imitation of Dioscorides (v. 137). 
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432, _@EKOKPITOT 


"CO, SetAare TY @vpor, ti tat TrEOY, eb KaTaTakeis 
_Sdkpuce Siyjves amas Sdupopevos; 

olXeTaL | a xiwapos, TO KAXOV TEKOS, oiler’ és ddav’ 
_TPAXUS yap Xarais appenriafe UKs 

ai 6€ Kvves KNayyedvTL. Ti TOL TEOV, avika tTHhvas 5 
datiov ovde Téppa eitreT’ ATroLYopevas; 


433.—TOY AYTOY 


Ajs, rrotl trav Motoap, Sidvpots avrXotow deioat 
adv Ti mou; Kiyy@ TAKTLO deipdwevos 

apketpat TL KpeKeLy: O 8 Baxoros éyyudev acet 
Aaduis, Knpodere TVEUpATL pedrropevos. 

éryyus O€ a TavTEs Aagvavxevos évdobev a ay T pov j 
[lava rov aiytBdrav ophavicwpes Urrvov. 


434.—TOY AYTOY 


"AAXos 6 0 Xios: éyaw dé @coxprtos, 6 Os TAS éypara, 
els ATO TOV TONNOD cipl Lupaxociwy, 

vids Ipaayopao TEPLKNELTHS te Didivyns: 
Moicav 8 dOveiav ov tw’ eperxvadpav. 


435.—TOY AYTOY 


*"Aotois Kat feivouoty toov vewet abe tpamela: 
Jets avered, pou Tm pos oyov epxopuenrns. 

adXOS TLS mpopacw AeyeTor Ta & oOveia Kaixos 
xYpnmata Kal vuKtos Bovropevors aprO pel. 





1 An orator and sophist of the fourth century B.c. 
2 It is, of course, the banker himself who xpds Adyov 
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432.—THEOCRITUS 


Au! poor Thyrsis, what use crying out thy two 
eyes? The kid is gone, the little dear; it is gone 
to Hades, for the cruel wolf caught it in his claws. 
The dogs bay, but what use is that now when it is 
gone, and neither bone nor dust of it left? 


433.—By THE SAME 


By the Muses, wilt thou play something sweet to 
me on the double flute? and I will lift up my harp 
and begin a tune, and the herd Daphnis shall stand 
close by and make music with the breath of the 
wax-joined pipe. Standing there hard by, inside the 
cave shaggy with hanging greenery, let us bereave 
Pan the goat-mounter of sleep. 


434.—By THE SAME 
Prefixed to a collection of Theocritus’ works 
TueE Chian Theocritus! is another, but I, the Theo- 
critus who wrote these poems, am one of the many 
Syracusans, the son of Praxagoras and noble Philinna. 
I admitted no verse that is other than genuine. 


435.—By THE SAME 


Tuis bank pays citizen and foreigner alike. With- 
draw what you deposited, the reckoning counters 
meeting their liabilities? Let others find pretexts 
for not paying; Caicus pays money deposited with 
him on demand, even at night. 


Zpxera:, not his reckoning counters (or, as we should say, 
._ his books). 
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436.— Ev Svpaxovoas éypadycav 
"Apyaia TaToA\\ou Tavab npata 
UTnpyev’ 7 Baots 5€ tots pév elxoct, 
TOS O émTa, TOLS O€ TEVTE, TOLS 5é SWHEKA, 
tots O¢ Sunxoctoucs vewrtépn Hd eviavTois: 
4 8 3 @ N 12 4 4 
tooaocd aptOuos' e£F€Bn petpovpevos. . . 5 


437.—@EOKPITOT 


Tnvav trav Navpav, 601 Tal Spves, aimrore, Kapras, 
oUKLVOV evpyoeis aptiyAudes Eoavor, 

TpLoKENES, AUTOPAOLOV, GVoVAaTOV? GAAA PadyTL 
maooyovm Suvatov Kimpzibos épya teneiv. 

Epxos & eviepov mepidédpopmev’ aévaov Sé 5 
peiO pov aro omtAdbwv mavtoce THvEO det 

Sddvais cab puptroos Kal evoder KuTapiocg, 
év0a mépiE xéyvtat Botpuvotrass EdiKt 

dpreros: elapwol Sé riryyupOoyyotow aodais 
KOooudpo. ayevaol ToLKtNOTpavAa MEAT’ 10 

Eovdal & adovides pivupio pac avrayedoat 
péATrovet oTOpacLW Tay pENynpuY O7ra. 

&eo On THvel, Kal TO yapievts IIpudrr@ 
edyou atrootépEat Tovs Adduidds ye TroOous, 

KevOus atroppéEar xipapoy Kadov. jy & avavevy, 15 
Tovoe TUX@V EOéXw Tpicaa On TeréoaL: 

peE® yap Saudrav, ANdovoy Tpdyov, dpva Tov iaxo 
caxitayv’ vevot 8 evpevéws o Oeos. 


438,—DI AITNIIOT 
Bodoropot pupynkes, 0 As oT pares, nvix &Tevde 
yetomopou pertYpny cunvodoxou yaptTa, 


1 dps0uds Wilamowitz : ydp vv. 
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436.—An Inscription from Syracuse 


THE votive offerings to Apollo were old, but as for 
the base it is in one case twenty, in another seven, 
in another twelve, and in this last case two hundred 
years later; for so the figures work out when 
counted. 


437.—THEOCRITUS 


GoaTHERD, on turning the corner of that path 
where the oaks are, thou shalt find a newly carved 
image made of a fig-bough, three forked, with the 
bark still on, without ears, but able with its genera- 
tive phallus to do the work of Aphrodite. Round it 
is a most holy hedge, and a perennial stream issuing 
from the rocks feeds on all sides abundance of laurel, 
myrtle, and sweet-scented cypress, round which curl 
the tendrils of the vine, mother of the grape. In 
spring the shrill song of the blackbirds echoes here 
with its varied notes, and the brown nightingales 
pour from their throats their honeyed voice in response. 
Sit here and pray to kind Priapus to make me fall 
out of love with Daphnis, and sacrifice at once to 
him a fine kid. But if he grants the prayer I will 
offer him in return three sacrifices. I will kill him 
a heifer, a shaggy billy-goat, and the stalled lamb I 
have. May the god be benevolent and grant it. 


438.—PHILIPPUS 


Wuen the burrowing ants, the army of the earth, 
nibbled at the rustic bee-keeper’s sweet dainty, the 
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4 e / > Lif \ ” 
pnvicas o wpéoBus, és Ddata kpwooor éBarrer, 
évOabe Tous aro ys ov Soxéwv TeraceLv. 
e \ 4 > 4 > 4 
ot 6é véas Kdphas axupitidas avtipéporTes, 5 
avtoxuBepyntat Tpos KUTOS ETPOXacaD. 
7) pa dirn yaotnp kal Batordtous avérrecey 
éx xGoves els Nuypas xawotdtous épétas. 


439.—K PINATOPOT 


Bpéypa tara Aayvaior, épnpaiov te KéAvdos 
Oupatos, ay\wocou O dppyovin aTopartos, 
puyis aobeves Epxos, atupBevtov Gavdrtoro 
Netyravov, eivodvoy Sdxpu Tapepxoueveor, 
keioo TéNAS Trpéu“voLo Tap’ aTpatroy, dppa <paOn 
TU> 5 
aOpnoas, Ti wAEOV Hhetdopéve BroTov. 


440.—MOZXOT STPAKOTSIOT 
"Epws Sparérys 


e 4 \ wv \ es \ DJ a 
A Kumpis tov “Epwta tov vwiéa paxpov €Bworper' 
“Ki tis evi Tprddotot TAaV@pEVoY cidev *Epwra, 
e A 
Spatretidas éuos eat: o pavutas yépas éEet. 
, N } \ UA a > 9 4, 
pcos Tot TO hirtapa To Kurpidos: jy 8 ayayns vu, 
> \ \ / \ > © S \ , e a 
ov yupvov TO dirapa, TU 8, @ Eéve, nal wréov E€eis. 5 
e a , A 
éote & 0 Tais TEepicapos’ ev Eixoot Tact paOorts viv. 

A e] a 
VpOTA wey ov AEevKOS, Tupt & elxeros* Gupata & avTov 
Spipvr.a Kal proyoevta: Kaxal ppéves, dV AdAnpa’ 
ov yap icov voée Kal POéyyerar ws pérst hova* 
nv dé YoAg, voos éoTiv avduepos: HTepoTrevTas,  _— 10 

2Q\ , 50 , wv 7 P) 
ovdev arabetwr, Sortov Bpédhos, aypra traiades. 
eUTACKApLOV TO Kdpavov éxet 8 iTapov TO TpOTwToOP. 
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old man in anger set the jar in a dish of water, 
thinking that, being creatures of the land, they 
would not get to it. But they, setting up fresh 
stalks of straw against it, quickly found their way, 
without anyone to steer them, to the vessel. So 
their dear belly induced even these tiny creatures to 
migrate from earth to water, the very newest variety 
of boatmen. 
439.—_ CRINAGORAS 
On a Skull 


Once hairy crown, deserted shell of the eye, 
fabric of the tongueless mouth, feeble fence of 
the brain, relic of the unburied dead, set by the 
wayside to draw a tear from passers-by, thou liest 
there by the path near the tree-trunk, that looking 
on thee we may learn what profit there is in being 
thrifty of life. 


440.—MOSCHUS 
Fugitive Love 


Cypris cried loudly her lost son Love. “If any- 
one hath seen Love straying in the cross-roads, 
he is my fugitive child, and the informer shall be 
rewarded. The reward is a kiss from Cypris; and 
if you bring him, not a mere kiss, stranger, but 
something besides. The boy is easily recognisable ; 
you could tell him among twenty. His complexion 
is not pale, but like to fire. His eyes are piercing 
and aflame. Evil is his heart, but sweet his speech, 
for what he has in his mind he speaks not. His 
voice is like honey, but if he grow wrath his spirit 
cannot be tamed. A cozener he is, never speaking 
the truth; a cunning child, and the games he plays 
are savage. Plenty of hair on his head, and he has 
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MIKKUAG fev THY@ Ta YEepvopta, waxpa bé BdAret* 
Barre 8 eis “Axyépovta cai ’Aisew Baotrja. 
YULVOS Mev TO Ye TOpa, voos 6€é of EuTVeTVUKaTTAL’ 15 
LY , 4 bf DJ , 5A >> 3 
Kal TTEPOELS OTOY Opts EhiTTTAaTaL AANOT ET AAAWS 
avépas no€ yuvaixas, ert omdrdyyvols 5é xaOntae: 
Tofov éyet para Baroy, trép tokm 5é BérXepvov" 
tuTOov éot TO Bédrepvor, és alBépa S dypt popettar: 
Kal xpvceov Tept vata dhapétptov> évdobr S évrt 20 
Tol mexpol KaAapMOoL, TOLS TONAGKL KAPLE TLTPWOKEL. 
mavTa pev aypia, Wavta* TOAD TAéov a Salts avT@ 
\ \ x A \ 4 > \ > 4 

Baia XNaptras éotca, tov “AXtov adtov avaibet. 
A s b fo 4 ” b / 
hy Tv y' EAns Thvov, Snoas aye, und’ EXenons: 

” ay , / / , 
Ki ToT tons KNaLovTa, PvAdoocEo pH oe TWAAYNTH 25 
Kip yerdn, TU viv Ere: Kal Hv Ory oe hiracat, 
dete: KaKxov TO hirapa, Ta YelrAca Padppaxov eve. 
nv O€ Aéyn, AaBe Tavdta, xapifopas ooa poe OtrAa, 
pn Td Oiyns wrava SOpa: Ta yap Twupl Tdvta Bé- 

393 
Barrat. 


441.—ITAAAAAA AAEZANAPEOS 


Tov Atds év tprodotow €avpaca yadxeov via, 
Tov mpl év evywrais, viv TapapiTTomevov. 

> al 4 & WwW 9 . 6 "AX 4 f 

oxOnoas 0 ap éetTrov efixaKxe TPLOEANVE, 
pndérol’ nrtnGeis, onuepov é&eraOns.” 

vuxtl 5é perdcowy we Oeds mrpocéertre Tapactas: 5 
66 K a } lA 16 N A ” 0 99 

aip@ OovAcvety Kal Geos wy eualov. 


442.—ATA@IOT {XOAASTIKOT 
MTPINAIOT 


r , , > 9. Ova ; \ s 2 BS a 
plirevs Tus poryéerKey er txOvou Tov 8 éaidovca 
> / 
EVKTEAVOS KoUpH Oupov Exapve TOOY, 
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a most forward face. His hands are tiny, but they 
shoot far; they shoot as far as Acheron and the King 
of Hades. Naked is his body, but his mind is wrapped 
up well. Like a winged bird he flies to one man and 
woman after another, and perches on their vitals. 
He has a very small bow, and on the bow an arrow ; 
little is his arrow, but it flies even to heaven. He 
bears a golden quiver on his back, and in it are the 
bitter shafts with which he often wounds even me. 
All about him is savage, all, and worst of all his 
torch; it is but a little brand, and sets fire to the 
Sun himself. If you catch him, bring him bound 
and have no mercy on him. If you see him crying, 
mind he does not take you in; and if he smiles, drag 
him ; and if he wants to kiss you, run away, for his 
kiss is evil and his lips are poison. And if he says 
‘Take these, I give you all my weapons, touch not 
the deceitful gifts, for they are all dipped in fire.” 


441.—PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA 
On a Statue of Heracles} 

I MARVELLED seeing at the cross-roads Jove’s brazen 
son, once constantly invoked, now cast aside, and in 
wrath I said: “ Averter of woes, offspring of three 
nights, thou, who never didst suffer defeat, art to-day 
laid low.” But at night the god stood by my bed 
smiling, and said: “ Even though I am a god I have 
learnt to serve the times.” 


442.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
A FISHERMAN was toiling to catch fish when a 
wealthy girl, seeing him, felt the pangs of love. 


1 The statue had doubtless been cast down by the 
Christians. 
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Kai puv OnKe ouvevvor: o &° éx Budrov0 WevLyY pov 
defaro mavToins OyKov drynvopins. 

n 6€ Toxn, yeowoa mapiaTaro, Kal ToTl Kumpu, 5 
“Ov Teds OUTOS aya@V, GAN eos eotLv, Edy. 


443.—IIATAOT 2IAENTIAPIOT 


My rote xovdnvys Ladin voov avtitutrou yap 
ed0ds drroO pocket Kovpos "Epos Kpadins. 

olorpos oucOneroay exer pvow iy Tls ia TOU 
aK pov Edn proyepod, dvetat évtos Gros. 

Mas 1) dérEns ppéva paxrdoe: syutoBopov yap 5 
wip uTopimiver, Busey eperxopevn. 


444.-EPATOS@ENOT? SXOAASTIKOT 


Kana Ta mapbevins Kewundea mapbevin dé 
TOV Biov @reco" dy waéot pudAaccopéery. 
TOUVEKED evdeo pas adhoxov AdBe, Kai TWA KOO Map 
dos Bpotov avti cébev: hedye Sé payroovvny. 


445—IOTAIANOT AIPTIITIOT 


"Hehe pep Bactrevs ae BonBoov elo ért TET ELY 
doreot TELPOMEVOLS Sevomevary peporrwy, 

Tytiave puoeve ov 8 év Boroto yarnvn | 
warpita Kal KAjpov oov mpoBéBouras é exer, 

avfov oav mpoyovav KTEpAS évotKov' Gpxopeveay yap 5 
TAOVTOV STL aTUYyéELs TVVOpOVos olde Aixn. 


446.—TOY AYTOY 


‘Hééa TavTa, KéXevba Aaxev Bios: adorei péoo@ 
eVXOS, ETALpElat’ KpUTrTAa Sopotow aXN’ 
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She made him her husband, and he exchanged his 
poverty for a life boasting of every luxury. Fortune 
stood by smiling, and said to Cypris: “This is not 
your achievement, but mine.” 


443.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 


Oren not the recesses of thy mind to Aphrodite, 
for light Love at once rebounds from a heart that is 
hardened. The nature of passion is insinuating; if 
one receives the tip of the flaming arrow, the whole 
of it penetrates. Flatter not thy mind with lascivious 
rie for it attracts the spirit and fans the consuming 

re. 


444.-ERATOSTHENES SCHOLASTICUS 


Fair are the treasures of virginity, but if it were 
observed by all it would put an end to life. There- 
fore live in lawful wedlock, and give a mortal to the 
world to replace thee ; but avoid lechery. 


445.—_JULIANUS OF EGYPT 


Go.pen Tetianus, the Emperor wished to send you 
again to the distressed cities which had need of you ; 
but you preferred a peaceful life, keeping to your 
home and inheritance, and increasing the righteously 
acquired fortune of your house. For Justice, en- 
throned beside you, knows that you loathe to touch 
wealth won from those you rule. 


446.—By THE SAME 
(cp. No. 360) 
Aut the paths of life are pleasant. In the middle 
of the city there are fame and society; at home our 
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aypos TépYriw ayet, Képdos OOS, AdAOSaTH YOwr 
yuaotas: é« 56 yapev olxos opodpovéet, 

Tos & daydpows appovtis ae Bios: Epos érvyOn 

N , a a 9 ’ 7 

matpt Téxos, Ppovoos Tois ayovotct hoBos: 

3 , , \ , J b] 4 

nvopéenv veoTns, Todt ppévas oldev Grracaat. 
évOev Odpaos éywv Cae, Pvteve yévos. 


447—TOY AYTOY 
Mirnp via TovTa paxny peTa TOTPOV éETaipwv 
EKTAVEY, MOLVOY LYTRTTLY avnVvapery. 
\ J, / , 
Kal yap yunotov alua Staxpives Aaxedaipov 
GXKH papvapévwv, ov yeven Bpepéwv. 


448.—AAAO 
"Eparyats ‘Opypov 
“Avopes am’ ’Apxadins aduntopes, hp Exopuev Tt; 


"Avramoxptots ‘Apxadwv 


en 


“Ooo” édopev NtropedO", Sao’ ovy EXopev hepopedha. 


449.—- AAAO 


Tivas ay elo Adyous ‘Epws épav 


Tis wupi rip éSdpacce; tis €oBeve Naptrad: trupoor; 


Tis KaT éuhs veuphs étépnv éravvacato veupny; 
‘N ” >” b] A 4 bf , 
xawvos “Epws cat “Epwtos é€u@ pevet icopapifer. 
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griefs are hidden. The country has its delights, sea- 
voyages give profit, and foreign countries acquaint- 
anceships. Marriage produces domestic concord, 
while the unmarried life is ever free from care. A 
child is his father’s defence, while the childless are 
quit of fear. It is the virtue of youth to give us 
courage, that of hoary hairs to give us wisdom. 
Therefore be of good heart, and live ‘and produce 
offspring. 


447.—By THe SaME 


A moruer, banishing the memory of her pangs, 
killed her son who abandoned the field after the 
death of his comrades. For Sparta distinguishes 
purity of race by warriors’ bravery, not by children’s 
birth. 


448,— ANONYMOUS 


Homer’s Question 


FIsHERMEN from Arcadia, what have we? 


The Answer 


We left what we caught and carry what we did 
not catch.! 


449,— ANoNYMoUS 
What Love would say if he were in love 


Whois this that overcame fire by fire, who quenched 
a torch with a torch? Who drew another bow against 
mine? A new Love by my might contends on equal 
terms with Love. 
1 4,e. lice. 
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450.—bI AHMONO> 


> “A 3 4, € a, 
Ei tats adnPeiaow ot teOvnKxotes 

” 3 w” 4 / 
aicOnow elyov, avdpes Ws haciy tives, 
? , » 4 2 9 a bd f 
annytaunv av, dot’ deity Evperidny. 


451.—AAESTIOTON 
Tivas dv elroe Adyous mpds Lpoxvyy rnv adeAPnv DiropyAy 


Dos pe Moats Kaxoepyos evi omnrvyyt Babein 
povvwaoas Bapviotpov, éunv aréxepoe Kopeinv: 
otuyva dé ot Topev Edva TOAVTANHTOLO YapLoLo" 

A ’ > A bd \ wm” e 4 , 
yAoooar éuny Oépiace, Kal éo Becev EXdAba hovny. 


452.—AAAO 
Ris ro avro 


Xaipe, Ipoxvn, mapa oelo Kaciyvntns PirounAns, 
vaipew eb TOE y’ EoTiv: Ewod S€ cor aAyea Oupod 
TETNOS ATrayyEelAcle, TA pot AVYpOS WTrace TypEUs, 
5s pw’ EpEas Bapvtrotpov év Epxece pynrovounwv, 
mpatov Trapbevins, petérerta 0 évordice Havas. 


453.—MEAEAI'POT ! 


Avtos o Bods ixétns ériBaptos, aiOépre Zed, 
puKatat, Yruy7ny puopevos Gavatov. 

Gra péOes, Kpovidn, tov apotpéa: kal cv yap avros 
TopOpevs Evpwmns taipos, ava€, éyévou. 
1 The lemma of this epigram is ‘‘What Meleager would 


say if an ox lowed when it was about to be sacriticed to 
Zeus.” There can be little doubt that it is really by Meleager. 
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450.—PHILEMON 
Spoken by Philemon about Euripides 


Ir the dead in truth had use of their senses, as 
some say, I would have hanged myself to see 
Euripides. 


451.—ANoNYMOUS 
What Philomela would say to her Sister Procne 


Tuy wicked husband shut me up, ill-fated that 1 
am, alone in a deep cave, and took my maidenhead. 
An abominable present he made me on this my 
calamitous marriage, cutting off my tongue and 
quenching Greek speech in me. 


452.—ANONYMoUS 
On the Same 


Tuy sister Philomela, Procne, wishes thee well if 
this be well-wishing. Let the robe tell thee the 
suffering of my heart which savage Tereus inflicted 
on me.! Shutting me up, luckless maid, in the shep- 
herd’s fold, he deprived me first of virginity and 
next of speech. 


453.—MELEAGER 


Zeus who dwellest in heaven, the ox itself, a 
suppliant at thy altar, lows, begging to be saved 
from death. Release the plougher, son of Cronos; 
for thou thyself, O king, didst become a bull to 
bear Europa across the sea. 


1 She wove a robe and told her story to her sister by the 
voice of the xepxis or weaving-comb. 
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454—AAHAON 
Tivas av etrot Adyous KadAtdry eis Tewpyvov 
Odtos éuos yevérns ywnatos, ov Kpovidns. 


455.— AAAO 
Tivas Gv eiroe Adyous ‘AroANwy rept ‘Onypov 
"Hecdov pév eywr, éxapacce Sé Oelos “Ounpos. 


456.—AAAO 
Ilacipay pds tov “Epwra 


Ei roOéew p’ édidaktas € év ovpect Tavpov adnrny, 
puKnOpov pe Sidakor, btw hirov dvipa xaréoow. 


457.—AAAO 
Ti dv elrou “AyidAeds tpwlévros 'Ayapeuvovos 


“Eqves pov, "Ayapepvor, ov PO rojvopa Oupov 
eyvos év oradinaw 6 dcop abevos * ‘Exropos é €oTt. 
vov yap mayres ONOYTO TEN TOAVTEH MOVE AwBn: 
cold auT@ peya mhpa pavn, Gavatoo XEperov. 
ahpoc urs Kaka épya Kal doxera mwévOca Tracyels, 5 
ds maow Aavaotow apriiov Epos érvy Ons. 


458.—AAAO 
Ti ay etzroe ‘Odvoceds émiBas rHs “1Oanns 
Xaip’ ‘T0dnn HET. * aeOra, per ayea TuKpa Oaracons 
aotraciws Tey ovdas ixavopaL, Oppa vonaw 
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454.— ANoNyMous 
What Calliope would say to George 


Tuis man, not Zeus, is my true father. 


455.— ANONYMOUS 
What Apollo would say about Homer 


THE song is mine, but divine Homer wrote it down. 


456.—ANONYMoUS 
Pasiphae to Love 


Ir thou hast taught me to love a bull that roams 
over the mountains, teach me to low so that I may 
call my dear husband. 


457.— ANONYMOUS 
What Achilles would say tf Agamemnon were wounded 


Tuou knowest now, Agamemnon, my man-destroy- 
ing wrath; thou knowest how great is Hector’s 
strength in hand-to-hand combat. For all have now 
perished owing to thy insult fraught with disaster, 
and a greater woe, worse than death, has come upon 
thee. Thou sufferest the evil and intolerable sorrow 
due to thy folly, who wast the defence in battle of 
all the Greeks. 


458.—ANony Movs 
What Ulysses would say on landing in Ithaca 


Hail, Ithaca! After all my labours and the bitter 
woes of the sea, right glad am I to reach thy soil, in 
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Aaéptny, aroxov Te Kal ayNaov viéa podvov 
tJ 
aos yap pws Katéber£ev éuov voov. olda Kai avtos, 
s bP] 
“ @s ovdev YAUKLOY Hs TaTpibos OVdE TOKNWY. 5 


459.—4AAO 
Ti dy elroe "AyidActs Spbv rév "OSuccéa ev ddy 

"Atpexé i Avuunyavoes éotiv ’Odvacers: 

TPEKEWS TAVTWY TOAVLHYAVOS EoTL $ 
fwos éwv évonoev & pn Gems oti idéc0at, 
veptéptov KevOpava kal adyea TuKpa OavovTwv. 
was & éTAn Wpondstreiv Lepov paos; 7 Tis avayKny 
Hyayey ovn eOéXovta; Sorwv axopntos érUxOn 5 
év yOovl Kal merdyeoor cal év vexvecow 'Odvacers. — 





460.—AAAO 
Ti dy ctor ‘AyiAdeds Spav Ta GrAa Ketpeva 
Mijtep, tevxea tavta Kal ayvaa Sapa Kopiters 
ayyeudyw oéo Tratdi, TA wn Wapos Edpaxev avnp' 
olda dé viv 6te Taddds ed’ "Exropt Neipa Kopvace 
npetépyny, kal Tpwoly aevxéa Nouyov éyeipes. 


461.—AAAO 

Tivas Gy elrot Adyous 6 Ilvppos émiBas Tpotas 
Moxos Ewod yevetHpos auvpovos ov TédXos Evpev' 
autap éyw Tpweoor povoy Tavtecat Kopvaacwrv 
HrvGov: nvopén yap Uiréptepov EvYos aElpa, 
kai IIpiapov Bactdjja, Kal obs mpodénNortrev *Axtd- 

revs, | 
TavTas O“00 KATA U@Xov énov pévos oldey OA€cCAL, 5 
kal Tpoins mTorleO pov apniov éEararrdto, 
kal Aavaots dexérnpov éuov Sdpu poyOov aviaces. 
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hope to see Laertes and my wife and glorious only 
son. Love of thee soothed my heart; I myself 
know that “nothing is sweeter than a man’s country 
and his parents.” 


459.— ANONYMOUS 
What Achilles would say on seeing Ulysses in Hades! 


Or a truth Odysseus is the most resourceful of 
men. Alive he looks on what it is not allowed to 
see, the infernal recesses and the bitter pains of the 
dead. How did he venture to leave the holy light? 
Did some necessity bring him here against his will? 
Odysseus never has his fill of cunning devices on 
earth, on the sea, and among the dead. 


460.—ANONYMOUS 


What Achilles would have said when he saw the Armour 
lying before him? 

Motner, thou bringest to thy valiant son this 
armour, a glorious gift such as no man ever looked 
on. Now I know that Pallas arms my hand against 
Hector, and prepares disgrace and death for the 
Trojans. 

461.—ANonyMovus 


What Pyrrhus would say on entering Troy 


Tue labour of my noble father was not completed, 
but I have come, preparing slaughter for all the 
Trojans; for I glory more exceedingly in my valour, 
and my might is capable of destroying in battle 
King Priam and all that Achilles left alive. The 
warlike city of Troy will I sack, and my spear shall 
complete the ten years’ labour of the Greeks. 


1 See Od. xi. 467 seq. 2 See J]. xix. 12 seq. 
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462.— A AAO 
Tivas dv elzrot Aoyous Anidapea tov Tvppov ropOycavros 
tHv Tpoiay 


Ildcav éuijs xpadins xaderny amémavaas avinv, 
ipetépou yevethnpos "Ayidréos elvexa trotpov, 

ov Tpoin ctovdecca Katéxtavev. adAA ov Tacap 
"Tov éFardraktas: eedbopévotor S “Ayatots 

abOitov Oracas evxos, 5 wy Sexétnpos Evvois 5 
Tao papvapévors Aavaois ypovos cipev avioaas. 


463. AAAO 
Ti av eiron"Exrwp dpav tov ‘AyiAdéa. év tots drAots 
IInretonv xotéovea mary Oapntev "AOnvn 
évteoty aDavdtos. % pirytov éooetat adyosS 
aivopopots Tpwecot, Kal “Extopt, cal yeverijor, 
e Aa \ al 
ommotay évtea TavTa Oeos Tropev avépt THOSE. 


464.—AAAO - 
Té Gy etrou Tdpis tpwhévros MeveXaov’ 
“Eppete ot Evurravtes, edeyxées, Alyiarijes, 
aptt Oavev Mevéraos euov péya Kvdos aé€et. 
465.—AAAO 
Twvas Gy etrot Adyous ‘ANOaia tapaxadodea Tov MeAdaypov 


Téxvov ewov, yevens émerneat, ovd areyitn 
maTtpioos oAAUpEevns, Bprapny 8 aroeumes akwnny, 
aicxuvwy Kadvdava cat Olvéa cat vaetipas. 

| 
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462.—ANONYMOUS 


What Deidamia would say when Pyrrhus had 
sacked Troy 


Trou hast made to cease all the heavy woe of my 
heart for the fate of thy father Achilles, whom 
mournful Troy slew. To the Greeks who were 
eager for it thou hast given the undying glory which 
the ten years of war could not accomplish for the 
whole host of the Danai. 


463.— ANONYMOUS 


What Hector would say when he saw Achilles 
in the Armour 


ATHENA in her wrath has again clothed the son of 
Peleus in immortal mail. Some worse woe shall befall 
the unhappy Trojans and Hector and his father, 
since the goddess gave this man this armour. 


464.—ANONYMouUS 
What Paris would say when Menelaus nas wounded } 


Out on you all, ye craven Argives! Menelaus is 
dead now and gives me greater glory. 


465.— ANonyMous 
What Althaea, entreating Meleager, would say? 


My son, thou forgettest thy family and heedest 
not thy country’s fate. Thou hast cast aside thy 
strong sword, putting Oeneus and Calydon and her 
people to shame. 


1 See Jl. iv. 104. 2 See Il. ix. 584 seq. 
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466.—AAAO 


Tivas av etzrot Adyous “AAKyotis, rou ’Aduyrov Levéavros 
A€ovra Kai Kampov eis TO 6xnpa 


°H , x \ wv Q v > 4 
vopens KUTA Epya TEND eoTeWav aT nyny, 
Kal vundnv Boowow apiototrovars vpevaiors. 


467.—AAAO 
Tivas Gv efrrot Adyous 6 IInAebs dxovwy ore drduaxés 
éorw ’AyrdcUs 
IInvrades cxomeai, covpotpodot, eitare tradi, 
Ov Xeipwv édidakey aprotevew evi yappn, 
Live arroppivvas cai Noiytov &yOos ’Ayatots. 
468.—AAAO 
Tivas dy elrou Adyous 7 “Hpa arofewSerros “HpaxA€ovs 
Lis aperis idpére Karnv atrédwxev apotBnv 


aos yevérns, “Hpaxnres, érel rovos dometov etxos 


avipdow oldey aye pet’ atreipova KUKXNOV aéOrwv. 


469.—AAAO 
Kis 16 aité 
Lol yap éEeréneace trovos kat abécdhatos (Spas, 
“@pov Exe TroAvoAPor, dv ov mapos EAAaYeEV aVip. 
470.—AAAO 
Té dy eizron “AytAAeds rpos tov Alavra prtwhjvar 


Ov Oéws év POipévorowv eyerv KOTOV" Adyea yains 
Kadreias ayarrate tedv dirov' ob yap ‘Oduccers 
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466.—ANoNnyMous 
What Alcestis would say when Admetus yoked a 
Lion and Boar to hts Chariot} 
Great deeds of valour crowned thy chariot, and 
with excellently composed wedding hymns men 
celebrate thy bride. 


467.—ANONYMOUS 


What Peleus would say on hearing that Achilles 
absented himself from the Battle 


Ye peaks of Pelias, who nursed him, tell my son, 
whom Chiron taught to be first in battle, to cast off 
his wrath and fatal enmity to the Greeks. 


468.—ANoNYMOUS 
What Hera would say when Heracles was deified 
Tuy father, Heracles, has well rewarded thy valiant 
toil, since labour can bring to men _ unsurpassable 
renown after an infinite round of labours. 


469.—ANONYMOUS . 
On the Same 


Lapour and immense toil procured thee the favour 
of occupying a blessed seat that no man reached 
before thee. 

470.—ANoNYMovUs 


What Achilles would say to reconcile Ajax with Ulysses 

Ir is not permitted to nourish ill-will among the 
dead. Now thou hast escaped the sorrows of earth, 
love thy friend; for Odysseus did not sin against 


21 Pelias had promised his daughter Alcestis to whoever 
could do this. 
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HALTED Ets oe déroov, Bptapy bé o” éredvev ‘AGyvn, 
Zevs Te TATnp, Kat Moipa, Kal nepopotres: "Epivus. 


aide dé TEevXED pirper és dApupa Bevea movrov = 5 
dia @éris, Kat vetos amréaBeoe oeto pevovys. 


Tivas dv eirrot Adyous Néoruwp dxovoas 'Odvocea. 
éraveAOovta 


"Ea Onos d avnp puye TovTov amnvéa Kai pera poy Gov 
és Tat pny adixaven, énod 5é Ke pépTepos ein, 
ev Sedaws TTOALas Te Kal Oca Kat voov avdpav. 


472. AAAO 
Eis rov atvrov ’Odvocea 
TloAAd KAO vooTnaev avinp TAIOvpoS ‘Osuaceus, 


adn’ éumrns Kréos eaXey ava yOova Kal Kata TrovToV 
avipaot écoopévoiow aet rroAttropOos ‘Odvacers. 


473.—A AAO 
Tivas Gv eirou Noyous 6 “Ayapepvwv xaforAtoBevros 
eects 
“TAcos égpudecca KAT HLT ED, apre be Twacay 
Anidiny Aavaoiot Geos wopev, ommor "AxiAreus, 
pve aroppivas, PO:ojvopa xeipa Kopvocet. 


474, —AAAO 
Ti av etrrou HidoGéa iSotca tiv “EXévyv év Papw 


Oixretpo oop KadAXos, éret Aros erat yeveOrn. 
eicopow yap ayadpa Sotpedées’ a dé 
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thee of his own will, but the strong hand of Athena 
killed thee, and Father Zeus, and Fate, and the 
Erinys that walks in darkness. Would that divine 
Thetis had cast the armour into the salt depths of 
the sea, stilling the strife of thy heart. 


471.—ANoNnyYMous 
What Nestor would say on learning of Ulysses’ return 


Tue good man has escaped the merciless sea, and 
after toil has reached his fatherland, and he must be 
my better, as he has become well acquainted with 
cities and customs and the minds of men. 


472.— ANONYMOUS 
On Ulysses 


Ir was after much toil that long-suffering Odys- 
seus came home; yet Odysseus, the sacker of cities, 
surely has great fame on land and sea among men of 
future times. 


473.— ANONYMOUS 
What Agamemnon would say when Achilles was armed 


Beet.ine Ilion is fallen, and God has given it a 
prey to the Greeks now that Achilles has cast off his 
wrath and arms his murderous hands. 


474,— ANoNYMous 
What Idothea would say on seeing Helen in Pharos+ 


I piry thy beauty, since thou art the child of Zeus. 
For I see a god-nourished form, and verily thou wast 
1 According to the story followed by Euripides in his 
Helena, the real Helen was in Egypt during the Trojan war. 
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Tpwot te cat Aavaoiot waxy Sexérnpos eTvx Ons. 
Tob Auos airytoxoro, Teod yeveriipos, apuryat; 
éumns & ép €0 Oaacop, amrnwova vootov éXovca 
Eldo0éns tornti, Kaxns ért vOta Oardoons. 


475.—AAAO 


Tivas av elzrou Adyous ‘EAévn Spa tov MevéAaoy kat Tov 
Tldpida povopayovvras 


Eiporns "Aains TE Sopa Bevees Baowdijes, 

Div a oTépotaty emt Evpod toratat GPAs, 

Tis KEV Epe TAHO pos €or Svaotyvov axoirns* 

Zevs d€ TATNp dixacerev, avevOe bé Kumpoyeveins, 

pn mwadty addAos EAN pe yapokXomTros, alo-yos 
"Ayatois. 


476.—AAAO 


Ti ay etzrot “Extwp, tov IlarpoxXov py duvybévros 
Baordoat 76 ddpu ‘AyrdA€ws 


"Efnpiwoas acbevav tov “Extopa: 
hépers yap nuiv éAdTrhH oKvAevpaTa. 


477.—AAAO 
Ti dv ctor 4) Oé€ris, rod TyA€hov oxedtaGevros bd ris 
dpreXov 
“Apene, th mpafcpev, & dtav Aadvaios ’Amo\XN@v 
mropOoy énov Krivyn de ’“AreEdvdpoto Bedénvor; 





1 See JI, iii. 324 seq. 
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the cause of the ten years’ war between Greeks and 
Trojans. Where is the help of aegis-bearing Zeus 
thy father? But go soon on thy way, making, by 
the kindness of Idothea, a safe voyage home over 
the back of the cruel sea. 


475.—ANONYMOUS 


What Helen would say on seeing the Combat betneen 
Paris and Menelaus' 


Ye warlike kings of Europe and Asia, for both of 
you it stands upon a razor’s edge, which of you long- 
suffering men shall take unhappy me to wife. Let 
Father Zeus decide, but without Aphrodite’s help, 
lest another thief of wedded women steal me, a 
disgrace to Greece. 


476.—ANoNYMOUS 


What Hector would say when Patroclus could not 
lift the Spear of Achilles 


Tuy weakness has defrauded Hector, for thou 
bringest me defective spoils. 


477.—ANoNy MoUs 


What Thetis would say when Telephus was tripped 
up by the vine? 
Vine, what shall I do when Daphnaean Apollo lays 
low my vine-branch by the arrow of Alexander? 


2 Telephus, tripped up by a vine-branch, was overtaken 
and slain by Achilles. Thetis here foretells the death of 
Achilles. 
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478.—AAAO 


Ti dv etrrot 6 Uptapos, rod “EX€vou &80vros BovAy rots 
"EdAnow, tva AnpOn Tpota 


Ta da@pa Nappa Tpochépers TH TaTpise. 


479.—AAAO 


7K 4 “N N “N 3 4 A a “~ 
Ti ay etrou Tlepoets pera THv avaipeow Tov KyTOUS, THS 
’Avopopedas pi) OeAovons airov AaBeiv 


2eio vOov TET PTE dpethixa, déo pia TETPNS, 
Kat NOov exteréoere Teov Séuas 6upa Medovons. 


480.—AAAO 
Ti dv etzot Inrodapera pera THY avaipeow Tod Oivozdov, 
IléXoros py OeAncavros aitiv AaBetv 
a. "Ameotpapns viv, os NaBov efovciay 
8B. tavTy yap ov mepuce TUVT pexely “Epos: 
"Epos yap aAAny avtapetBerat tpiBov. 


481.—_IOTAIANOT {XOAASTIKOT 


Bpadvrepov mapeAOovros 


‘Eoréptas Ts eddpaccer 6 OL00 cal mpwios vrvos, 
OS ev éemtBpicas, 6 Os bé pe pn Kanéoas’ 

Ov ef apuporéepeov 0 pev eppeTo, Os bé rrapein 
iAaos, @pdwy MéTpOY eTLOTapEVOS. 
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478.— ANONYMOUS 


What Priam would say when Helen advised the 
Greeks how to take Troy 


Sp enpip is the gift thou offerest thy country. 


479.— ANONYMOUS 


What Perseus would say after slaying the Monster, 
when Andromeda refused him 


Tue cruel fetters of the rock have turned thy heart 
to stone, and now let the eye of Medusa turn thy 
body, too, to stone. 


480.—ANONYMOUS 


What Hippodamta would say after the Death of 
Oenomaus tf Pelops refused to marry her 


Hippodamia. Thou turnest thy back on me now 
thou hast liberty to enjoy me. Pelops. Yea, for Love 
does not go hand in hand with such liberty. Love 
walks in another path. 


481.— JULIANUS SCHOLASTICUS 
(When he came too late to lecture) 


Botu evening sleep and morning sleep overcame 
me, the latter having been too heavy and the former 
not having invited me. Let morning sleep begone 
and evening sleep come in kindly wise, knowing the 
just number of hours. 
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482,.—ATA@IOT ZXOAAZTIKOT 


Ovridavol HEpoTroy, el Kal péya peEaper € Epyov, 
OUTLVOS ELS pyneny dnpov emepxopeda: 
ot o arya oi, Ki pn év, avaTrveva wat dé pouvon, 
OS AtBus eltrev GVIp, TOUT AdaLavTL péveEL. 
ditrote yap Zyveva Toma a ovxov Bacirfa, 5 
Tairyvtov appac tov exTeheovTa, cbBor, 
Toin TOLKLNOTEVKTOS Edev Dears, evT amo NEVKO, 
Tob Kat OmTrLa Odinv els odov Epyopevov, 
emTa pay EXTOS EXED, pay eWaTos" AvTAP O TODL{L0S 
dusoas apdréray loos env dexaTo 10 
Os Te TéAEL peta cobppov éxev Sto, pouvdda 8 &dAnv 
Wiipov THY muparny appierre ke 6i Bos. 
ara Héhas Siooas pev év oySoaT@ ALTE YOPO 
Kal Tooaas étépas és Décor évdexdrny’ 
appr dSuwmdéxarov Oé Scém peTrov eixehot adrat, 15 
Kal TpLaKaLoEKat op Piihos é EXELTO par 
dibuyes  AvTiryovov duexoopeov’ adda Kal avT@ 
loos utuve TUTTOS TEVTETLKALOEKATO, 
oxT@KaLoerdT@ mavowotios: eloért oy ddras 
elyev SiyOadias TETPATOS éx TUMaTOU. 20 
avTap dvag AevKoto Aaxeov onunia Teco, 
Kal THY eccoLEeVnY ov voewY mayioa, 
Tprxdadias adoxnra Barov Wndidas at’ 7000, 
mupyou Sovpatéou KAMAL cevOouevn, 
Sora Kal ef kal jwévte Katnyayey’ avtixa 8 OxtTo 2% 
atuyas elev bras mpoabe peptfopevas. 
TaBAnv pevyere maVTES, émrel Kab Koipavos AUTOS 
KEelvNns TAS GXoryous OVX UIdAuEE TUYaS. 
1 The game seems to have borne some resemblance to this. 
but is obscure. White’s eight singles are obviously produced 
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482.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 


WE Mortals of no account, even if we perform 
great deeds, do not survive long in the memory of 
anyone; but as for the great, if they do nothing, if 
they only breathe, as the Libyan said, it is engraved 
in adamant. For instance Zeno, the lord and emperor 
of our city, while in the middle of a game played 
with the capricious dice, found himself in this com- 
plicated position: when of the white men who were 
on their way back, the sixth line contained seven, 
the ninth one, and the tenth and summus two each, 
while the line after the summus had two, and the last 
piece was on the divus. Black had two on the eighth 
line, and as many on the eleventh; on the twelfth 
were two, and one on the thirteenth. There were 
two on Antigonus and also on the fifteenth and 
eighteenth, and the fourth line from the last (the 
twentieth) also had two. It was the king’s turn to 
play for White, and not seeing the trap in store for 
him, he cast the three dice from the wooden box 
with its hidden ladder, and threw two, six, and five, 
so that at once he had eight single pieces in all 
which had formerly been next others (?), Avoid 
backgammon,! as the king himself did not escape 
from its blind chance. 


by the break-up of the three pairs, the single on the ‘‘ divus ” 
for some reason not being moved forward. 
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483.— A AHAON 


"Ex hoviev Hepowy poviov huTov 7 nyaye Ilepoevs, 
Tratot Qeoyv@otou Tov POavdtou mpopacty. 


484.—ITTAAAAAA 


‘Ag Kov TOV dive weov édaBev Tore Sapov ‘Oducceds 
TOvTOV emum elo" XpPHpa yap my Tl péya. 
GND e405 Alohos ovTos EXov dvepodtov HTOP, 
dpveov ExT EL Tes TOV ave Wov yenioas. 
MvevpaTa poe mrepoevta, piros, val mvevuata 
TET ELS: 
ov Suvapar 5é dayeiv OrALBopévous avépuous. 


485.—HAIOAQPOT 


Tay @érw daeida, XpvaoeFetpa Oériv, 
Nnpéos aavatav eLvantoLo Kopay, 

Tay Atos évvecin Tnréi ynpapeévay, 

Tay anos ayAaiap, Gperépay Taginy: 

& Tov Soupiyavh, TOV 6 “Apea TTONELOY, 
‘EXAd6os a dotepoT ay, eérecev Nayovey 
Siov "AXANA, Tob KNé0S ovpdvioy 

T®@ U1ro Ilvppa téxev tratda Neorrodepor, 
mepoémony Tpowr, puoimodw Aavaov. 
tANHKOLS HPOS cp put Neomrovepe, 

érBte, TvOcdde viv X9ovi xevOopeve 
déxpuco 5 " evpEvEewY Tavbe Ounroriny, 
may 8 Gm épuKe dé0g dpetépas ToXL0s. 
Tray @érw deider, xpucoéGepa Bériv. 
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- 483.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Child who was poisoned by Peach! Kernels 


From the murderous Persians Perseus brought 
back a murderous fruit which caused the death of 
Theognostus’ child. 


484.—PALLADAS 


OpyssEus once, when sailing on the sea, received 
as a gift a bag of winds—a very valuable thing. 
But this my Aeolus of the windy heart sends me a 
fowl stuffed with wind. You send me winged winds, 
my friend, yes wind, and I can’t eat compressed air. 


485.—_HELIODORUS 
(From his Aethiopica, iii. 2) 

I sinc Thetis, golden-haired Thetis, the immortal 
daughter of the sea-god Nereus, who by the counsel 
of Zeus wedded Peleus, the glory of the sea, our 
Aphrodite, her who bore from her womb the raging 
spearman, the Ares of war, the lightning of Greece, 
divine Achilles, whose glory reaches to heaven. By 
him Pyrrha bore Neoptolemus, the sacker of Troy 
and saviour of Greece. Be gracious unto us, blessed 
hero Neoptolemus, now lying in Delphian earth; 
receive favourably this sacrifice and ward off all fear 
from our city. Thetis I sing, golden-haired Thetis. 


1 = Persicum malum. 
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486.—ITAAAAAA 


\ 4 \ > A > , > 4 
Tv NaTrapay, THY avTOS aToodiyEas aTroTéuTES, 
e wn A 
etpev 0 Tals NVGas hidcav Virnvémtov. 


487.—TOY AYTOY 


Bp@pard pot yoipwy ovelopévav 1 poéOnkas, 
Enpav, Supparéwv, Kumrpobev épyopévov. 

Grr eve cuxwbévta palov 7 opatov éroipws, 
 oBéoov éx diapns vapats Te Kutpio. 


488.—TPT®QNOS 


Tépwns evpoppryya xpéxwv oxiddecoty aoday 
KaT0ay’ tevootnaas év Aaxedatpoviors, 

ovUK dope TANyEis, OVS év Bédret, GAN evi cUK@ 
veihea. ev" mpopdcewy ovK atropel Oavaros. 

489.—ITTAAAAAA 

Tpapparixod Ouydtnp etexev hirornre puyetoa 

Tmatdiov apaevixov, OnruvKdy, ovdéTEpor. 
490.—HAIOAOPOT 

TlavrapBnv hopéovoa trupos uy tapBet épwnv 

pnidiws Moipars cal raddnnta médeu. 
491.—@ EQNO 
Movocrexov eis thy EBdopuada 
Zevs, “Apns, Iladin, Myvn, Kpévos,” Hru0s, ‘Epps. 


1 A sort of haggis. 

2 A citharoedus. Someone threw a fig into his mouth as 
he was singing, and this killed him. 
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486.—PALLADAS 


WueEN my slave untied the paunch? you sent me, 
after tying it up yourself, he found it to be a bellows 
full of air. 

487.—By THE SAME 


You served me the food of fig-fattened pigs from 
Cyprus, dry and thirst-provoking. But when you 
find me sufficiently fig-fattened, either kill me at 
once or quench my thirst with Cyprian wine. 


488.—TRY PHO 
Terpes,? harping beautifully at the Carneian feast 
of tabernacles, died... among the Lacedaemonians, 


not wounded by a sword or a missile, but by a fig 
on the lips. Alas! Death is never at a loss for 
occasions. 


489.—PALLADAS 
A GRAMMARIAN’S daughter, having known a man, 


gave birth to a child which was masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. 
490.—HELIODORUS 
(From his Aethtopica, viii. 11) 
WHEN wearing the stone Pantarbes (Fear-all), fear 
not the force of fire. The unexpected ° is easy for the 


Fates. 
491.—THEON 


A Monostichon on the Days of the Week 
Jove, Mars, Venus, Moon, Saturn, Sun, Mercury. 
3 4.¢. the paradox that the stone is called ‘‘ Fear-all,” and 
yet fears not fire. 
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492. <Kis oxevn> orpatiwrov 


Keiro 8 opod adxos, éyxos, <dxwv>, Owopné, opus, 
a 
(ar7r0s. 


493.—AAAO 


’Aomis, Toka, Bédeuva, opus, Eigos, Axton eyyos. 


494.—AAAO 


"Ids, Toka, cdxos, Kuvén, Sopu, ddoyava, Oopne£. 


495.—AAESILOTON 


"EAAdbos evvaeTipes, dueupees Hyepovnes, 
pnkére miata pépoite Soroppovéovart yuvackt. 
Onrutépyn pw éddpacce, Tov ov Krave SHios”Extwp. 


496.—A@HNAIOT 


9? - A / QO 7 b , 
QO, Sroixdyv pvOwv cidypoves, @ Tavaptata 
Soypata tails iepais évOéuevor ceric, 
\ ? \ a 9 \ , Vv \ 9 a 
Tay apeTay Wuyas ayabov povov: ade yap avdpav 
pouva Kal Biotov pucato Kal wodas. 
capkos & adurdOnua, pirov TéXos avipdow arrows, 5 
n pia Tov Mynuns qvece Ovyatépwv. 


497,—KPATHTO> 


“Epwta travet d4pos’ ef 5é wy, Ypovos. 

éay d¢ unde taita Thy droya oBéon, 

Oeparreia cot TO AoLTrov HpTHGOw Bpoxos. 

Sayers, in Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta, p. 187. 
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492.—ANoNyMouUS 
On a Soldier's Arms 
ToGeTHER lay shield and sword, arrows, cuirass, 
helmet, horse. 
493.—ANoNYMOUS 
Another 
SHieLp, bow and arrows, helmet, sword, strong 
spear. 
494,— ANONYMOUS 
Another 
Arrow, bow, shield, helmet, spear, sword, cuirass. 


_ 495.—ANoNyYMous 
(Spoken by Agamemnon) 
Dwetters in Greece, noble chieftains, place no 
trust any longer in perfidious women. A woman 
overcame me, whom my foe Hector slew not. 


496.—ATHENAEUS 


Hatt! ye who are learned in the Stoic lore, ye 
whose holy pages contain the very best of doctrines, 
that virtue is the soul’s only good. This is the only 
doctrine that saves the lives and cities of men. But 
indulgence of the flesh, an end dear to others, is only 
approved by one of all Mnemosyne’s daughters.! 


497.—CRATES 


HuNGeER puts an end to love, or if not hunger, 
time. But if neither of these put out the fire, the 
only cure left for you is to hang yourself. 

1 i.e. Erato. 
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498.—AAHAON 


My Ganev TO abanrov, éa Kval Kippa yeveoOau 
yh Tavrev pytnp pntpopOdpor ov déyer’ avdpa. 


499.—-AAHAON 


Luyarews pépera ToALOS xpovos: anda TT apepTrov 
«au pavas KET TEL pbeyyouevov pepoTray, 

Kal pn parvopevos TOUS pawopevous apaviter, 
Kal pay parvopévous eus pavepov ™ popépet. 

A) Cwiis doptaTos év avOpwroroe TehevTy, 
Hap er Huap aet mrpos Copov épyouevwr. 


500.—AAAO 


Mnxére KAN povopous ovopatere peyyos opa@vras’ 
tous © anobynaKovtas KAnpovopous éryere. 

ol vv KANpovepor veKves péya xépbos E éyouct, 
THY avayapnaw Tod poyepov Biorov. 


501.—A AAO 


Thy TOALY OF véKUES ‘T porEepov Cocay Katéreray 
npets bé Covtes THY Tod éexpépoper. 


502.—ITAAAAAA 


Kovédirov pot bet. TO Oe KovoiTov To0ev Exxev 
_Tobvopa; THS poviis éotl yap GAXOT pLov 

THS TO ‘EAA jp ét ‘Papaixas dé kadetTat, 
auTos av eldeins, ‘Popaixatatos av. 

oKEvacoV oy fot ToUTO’ TO yap KaTEX OV pe voonpa 
Tov arouayou ypnter TovdSe, A€youcL, ToToD. 
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498,--ANoNYMoUS 
On a Persian 
Bury not the unburied; leave him to be the prey 
of dogs. Earth, the mother of all, will not receive 
the man who defiles the bed of his mother. 


499,—- ANONyMous 


Grey Time goes along in silence, but as he creeps 
by he steals the voices of speaking men. Himself 
unseen, he makes the seen unseen and brings the 
unseen to light. O undetermined end of the life of 
men who day by day advance towards the dark! 


500.—ANonyYMOoUS 


No longer call the living heirs, but call the dead 
heirs. The dead are now heirs, and gain a great 
inheritance, departure from this wretched life. 


501.—ANONYMOUS 
On an Earthquake 


Tne dead used to leave the city alive behind them, 
but we living now carry the city to her grave. 


502.—PALLADAS 


I require “conditum.”! Where did “ conditum ” 
get its name from? for it is alien to the Greek 
tongue. If it is a Latin word you will know, who 
are such a good Latin scholar. Prepare it for me, 
then, for the malady of the stomach from which I 
suffer requires this drink, I am told. 


1 Wine spiced with honey and pepper. 
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503.—TOY AYTOY 


Ov« adoyas év Sibupors Sivapiv twa Oetay 
elvat epny. VOes yodv Toifugon € év ypovip 
HTLad@ kKapvovtt TeTapTai Tmepthyra, 
Kal yéyovey tayéws, ola xpotav, vyins. 


504.—AAHAON 

Kis tas Movoas 
Kaddsorn copinu npwldos edpev aodis: 
Krew KaNNLXOpou KOapns pehendéa pokmny 
Evréprn tpaytxoto Xopov TOAUNX Ea. dovnv: 
Medropevy Ovnroice peridpova BapBrrov edpe’ 
T Tepyexopn Xaplecoa Topev TEXYHWoVvas avrous" 
Duvous aBavatov "Epara TOhUTEPTTEAS ede: 
Tépypias epxnO woio Tlokvpvia mavoopos edpev: 
[4ppoviny Taonst Hodvpvea ddxev aowbais- ] . 


Ouvpavin mOXOV eDpe kal odpaviwy Yopov dor pov 


Kwptxov evpe Odrera Biov cal HOca xedva. 


505.—AAAO 


Bis ras avras 


Ovx ide a 9 Se 0 Soypados, aX’ bro TEYVAS 


Wrevderar od Bnuoveereen SeixeXov arpexin. 


Bi TOTE Tepyrivooto, gidos, $6 poppuyyos aKovans, 
thv "Epat@ Oavpate toons Seopa TéEXUNS. 





Evréprn Sovdxecat rodutprproist Auyaivet, 
mvevpLa ToPyS OYETH YOY éTLoTELpovTa peNioaNs. 
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503.—By THE SAME | 


I was not wrong in saying that there is a divine 
virtue in dizgypht.! The other day at least I applied a 
dizyphos to one suffering from a chronic quartan ague, 
and he became at once as fit as a dog-tick. 





504.— ANONYMOUS 
- On the Muses 


CaLLioPE discovered the art of heroic verse; Clio 
the sweet music of the lyre which accompanies the 
dance; Euterpe the sonorous voice of the tragic 
chorus; Melpomene found for mortals the honey- 
toned barbitos, and charming Terpsichore gave us 
the artful flute; Erato invented cheering hymns to 
the gods; learned Polymnia the joys of the dance ; 
Urania discovered the pole and the dance of the 
stars of heaven, and Thalia the plots and good moral 
teaching of comedy. 


505.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Same 


THE painter never saw Terpsichore, but owing to 
his art the image deceives our eyes by its truth. 


If, my friend, you ever hear the lyre that cheers 
the heart, admire Erato, who possesses such skill. 


Euterpe shrills on perforated reeds, scattering on 
them and forcing through them the spirit of the 
skilled bee. 

1 An unknown word, but possibly another form of ¢i¢ugor, 
the fruit of the jujube-tree. 
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Kopixov audiéro Odreta pédos, Epya 5€ hwtav 
ovy oclwv Ovpérnor piroxpotdrotow aOupw. 


Eixova ofjs copings rotibépxeo’ Kaddsomns yap 
eixova of Kpabdin AdwBave THY codinv. 10 


, 
Aadvoxopors Poi Boro mapa TpiTodecot TOACVM 
“~ o 
Krew, wavroovvns Modca Kai ioropins. 


Ovpavin Wydoro Oeoppyt@ tivi pétp@ 


actpwnv édidaka tradwbdivntov avdyrny. 


f , 3 V4 3 A . 
LKéewTEO YaXKEOpwvov emioTépYovoay aoLdyy 3 
A ¢ : 
MeArropévny, éparis totopa everins. i 


Leyo, Pbeyyouévyn trarapuns OcrEidpova rarov, 
vevpate Pwvyecoay amayyéAAovea siwTny. 


506.—IIAATONOS 


’ / \ 7 , e bd 4 
Evvea tas Movoas daatv tives: ws odtywpws: 
> + \ ‘\ , e , 
nvide cal Latow Aca Bobev % Sexarn. 


507.—KAAAIMAXOT 


‘Howddou To tT deropa Kal 6 TpOTrOS’ Ov TOV doLdav 
foXatov, an oxvew fi) TO MEALYXpOTATOV 

TaY éTéwv O Yorevs dmreudEato. ‘Yaipere, Neral 
phoves, Apynrov avpBorov aypuTvins. 





1 This refers to pantomime or,"as we should now call it, 
“ballet.” 
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I, Thalia, am concerned with comic verse, and I 
present in play, on the scene that loves the casta- 
nets, the actions of immoral people. 


Look on the image of thy wisdom; for thy heart 
should conceive Calliope’s image to be wisdom. 


I, Clio, dwell by the laurelled tripods of Phoebus, 
the Muse of prophecy and history. 


I, Urania, through calculations revealed by God, 
teach the recurring necessity of the stars’ motions. 





Look on Melpomene, skilled in lovely eloquence, 
giving force to brazen-voiced epic song. 


I, Polymnia, am silent, but speak through the 
entrancing motions of my hands, conveying by my 
gestures a speaking silence.! 


506.—PLATO 
Some say the Muses are nine, but how carelessly ! 
Look at the tenth, Sappho from Lesbos. 


507.—CALLIMACHUS 
On the Phaenomena of Aratus | 

Tue rhythm and the manner are Hesiod’s. He of 
Soli took as a model not the worst of poets, but, I 
am afraid, the most honeyed of his verses.2. Hail! 
delicate phrases, the monument of Aratus’ sleepless 
nights. 

2 It is difficult to see the point, but I do not venture to 


adopt Toup’s nh <od>, ‘‘not the most honeyed.” The refer- 
ence is to Hesiod, Works and Days, 383 seq. 
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508.—ITAAAAAA 


"“Orav Oérn Tes Hyépav ety KadXj», 
cuvTvyx aver cou ylverau Kadi uepos" 
Tovvaytiov 5é Kai TLs et Oédror Trabety, 
Hi) TUVTUYXOY oot yiveTAL KAKNMEpOS. 


509._[ATSISTPATOT] 


Korrddes 8¢ yuvaixes épetpmotor dpv£ovarv. 


510.—AAHAON 
Tue Kpitwveavos pe, 20Awv eréxvwcev éxrnOnv 
Meativy: wAdoOnv avdpos éuod twarduats. 
511.—AAHAON 
Xcovénv tpixa Tlarnwv énérevé pe Ypvo@ 
Sarsddrgev ayavoppocvyy, érédeaoa Sé Yaipwr, 
ovvexev €& éuéOev rode ot Oupnpes Expever. 
512.—AAHAON 
Kis BiBXov ° 
Evpevéws Tperoto dedeypévos dpyta BiBrou 


Dirotrovov ypadibecat Sedevypéva BévOca pvOwy, 
xotpavov Avaovioet diddcKane, tdaos elns. 


513.—K PINATOPOT 


Apdpacuy év rodXoict dvémpetres, daca MévavSpos 
&ypadev, ) Movoéwy ovr yuh 4 Xapitov. 





1 From Herodotus, viii. 96. Colias was near Salamis, and 
the prophecy is said to have been made long before the 
battle. 2 Critonianus was a sculptor, 
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508.—PALLADAS 


Ir one wishes to enjoy a happy day, meeting you 
makes his day a good one; but if one wishes the 
contrary, not meeting you makes it a bad one. 


509.—LYSISTRATUS THE SEER 


TuHeE women of Colias shall cook with oars. 


510.—ANonyMous 


CRITONIANUS married me, Solun begat me, my name 
was Meltine, I was moulded by the hands of my 
husband.? 


511.—ANonyMmous 


AscLepios ordered me in his kindness to adorn his 
grey locks with gold, and I gladly did it, since he 
deemed this service on my part to be pleasing to 
him.? 

512.—ANoNnyMous 
On a Book 


TeacHer of the ruler of Rome, be gracious to me, 
accepting kindly the mysteries of the book of Protus, 
the deep words revealed by the pen of Philoponus.* 


513, CRINAGORAS 
On an Actor 


Tuou didst excel in the many dramas that Me- 
nander, with one of the Muses or one of the Graces, 
wrote. 

3 A dedication to Aesculapius after a cure. 


4 Protus appears to be author, Philoponus the scribe of 
the book, but all is mysterious. 
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514.—AAAO 


"Es yapov ed Eéooev} pe veofevroto Ipoxtdrns 
Tov vupdav Oardpols atév aecdopevor, 
9 . , a e , cc? ¢€ 4, 
evEupevos tTabe Mus 0 Kwpixos: “QO. “Tyévate, 
Epyeo Kal vin Kal yapéovts pidos.” 


515.—AAAO 


Tpeis cio’ ai Xdpites: ob 5€ 57 pia Tais tTpiol TavTas 
yevvnOns, iv Exwo’ at Xapeites Xapera. | 


516.—KPINATOPOT 


“"Epdot thy Euabéy tis,” Stov Kal bn’ “AXtuas 
aKpas 
Aniotal Aactats aupixopoe Keharais, 
dopis amwrouevot, vrAaKas Kbvas OS adéovtae- 
Yptovrar veppois wiap Emreatuv door, 
Wevddpevot pivav o€dv ctiBov. @ KaKov evpeiy 3 
pnitepar Aryvwv pnties } ayabov. 


517.—ANTIIIATPOT @EZSAAONIKOT 


‘Opdevs Ojpas eee, av & Opdéa: PoiBos évixa 
tov Ppvya, col & elxes perrropevy, TAddupe, 
ovvoua Kal Téxvns Kal copatos. ov Kev AOnun 
Eppirey AwToUS Toa pwerArComevn, 
ola ov TotkiNoTEpTés’ abuTTYMCaaL KEY AKOVwV 5 
avtos TaowBéns “Tivos év dyeaniou. 
1 T write ed téocey for Cevter. 
1 cp. v. 146. 


? In the year 27 s.c. Crinagoras accompanied Augustus on 
his journey to Spain, passing through Liguria. 
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514.—ANONYMoUS 


I am the god who is always chanted in the chambers 
of brides, and Menis, the comic actor, polished me 
well for the wedding of newly-married Procilla, and 
sent me with this prayer: “Go, Hymenaeus, in 
friendly wise, to both bride and bridegroom.” 


515.—ANONYMOUS 


Tue Graces are three, and thou art one born for 
these three, that the Graces may have a Grace.! 


516.—CRINAGORAS 


“Ler every man ply his own trade,’ indeed. 
Under the high Alps the shock-headed robbers, when 
they have a job in hand, thus avoid the watch-dogs. 
They grease themselves thickly with kidney-fat to 
deceive the dogs’ keen scent. It is more ready in 
devising evil than good, the Ligurian mind.? 


517.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Orpneus charmed beasts and thou charmest Or- 
pheus. Phoebus vanquished the Phrygian,’ but he 
yields to thee when thou playest, Glaphyrus—the 
name?‘ suits both thy art and thy person. Athena 
would never have thrown the flute away ® had she 
made such music as thou, master of varied delight. 
Sleep himself, lying in Pasithea’s arms, would awake 
if he heard thee. 


3 Marsyas. * = refined. 
5 Athena invented the flute, but threw it away in disgust 
as playing it distigured her. 
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518.—AAKAIOT MESSHNIOT 


Makvvov tetyn, Zed ‘Oddie: TwavTa Diriare 
apBara: Narxeias KAele mvhas paxdpov. 

VOeav péev on Kal TOVTOS bro KITT Porat Diditrrov 
dé5untac: Aoura & a wpos “OrvpTov odes. 


519.—TOY AYTOY 


TItopat, ® Anvaie, word tréov 7} mie Kuxro 
pndvv avdpopéwv TANT a pEVvOS Kpeawy* 

Toma. @s Spedov ye kal &yxapov éyOpod apdéas 
Bpéypa. Pidvarmeins éérrov Kepanrns: 

Gorep € éraupetoto Tapa KpNTipe povoto 
yevoaT, év axpnto ddppaxa Yevdpevos. 


520.—AAAO 


‘AdKaiov TAPOS obTos, Ov Extavev 1) TAATUPVANOS 
TLpMpPOS LoLYaV Ys OvyaTnp padavos. 


521.—AAESIOTON 
Kis Sarge rapa trav Movody 

Ove a dpa coi ye 6AiCov € émt Kré0s wTrace Moipa 

TUATL, TO TPOTO Pas ides aéXiov, 
Lan ot" go} yap piow eVvevo apLev ad Ourov elev, 

ouv 6€ TaTnp TAVT@Y vEevoEV épta pdparyos” 
perry & év mavtecow ) GoiSipwos a apeptoroey, 

ovdé KAUTAaS dapas Ecocar nrredavd. 


1 The epigram is of course ironical. Alcaeus, as the next 
epigram shows, was the bitter enemy of King Philip V. 
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518.—ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 


Heieuten thy walls, Olympian Zeus; all is ac- 
cessible to Philip: shut the brazen gates of the gods. 
Earth and sea lie vanquished under Philip's sceptre : 
there remains the road to Olympus.! 


519.—By THE SAME 
(Addressed to King Philip, son of Demetrius) 

I prink, Bacchus, I drink; yes, deeper than the 
Cyclops drunk when he had filled his belly with the 
flesh of men; would I could dash out the brains of 
my foe and drain Philip’s skull to the dregs, Philip 
who tastes of the blood of his friends as he carouses, 
pouring poison into the wine.” 


| 520.—ANONYMOUS 
On Alcaeus (probably by his enemy King Philip) 
Tuis is the tomb of Alcaeus who was killed by 


the broad-leaved daughter of earth, the radish, 
punisher of adulterers. 


521.—ANoNyYMousS 
The Muses to Sappho 


No little fame, Sappho, did Fate grant thee on the 
day thou didst first see the sun. For we consented 
that thy utterances should be immortal, and the 
Father of all, the Thunderer, approved. All men 
shall sing thee, and thou shalt not lack glorious 
report. 


2 Philip is said to have povsonert Aratus, among others, in 
this manner. 
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922.—AAESIIOTON 


"Dds, @ péya Epyov, "Odvaceins te To cHhpov 
ypdppa, To kal Tpotn Ojxev tony “10dx«nv, 
, / ’ v > 9 2 \ , € \ € , 
Tov pe yepovT avotT és ael véov' 4 yap ‘Ounpov 
cELpny UueTtépwy peltat ard cTOMaTwY. 


523.—AAHAON 


KadXorn trodvupvle pertoooBorou ‘EXtkavos, 
TixTe ot AdAov “Ounpor, érel porev drXOs ’AYtD- 
A€us. 
524 AAESIIOTON 
"Ypvos eis Arovucov 
MéArrwpev Bacirija pircviov, Eipadiorny, 
aBpoxounr, aypoixov, doidtwov, dyAadpopdov, 
Bowwrov, Bpoptov, Baxxevtopa, Botpvoyairny, 
ynPoovvor, yovoevTa, yryavToNéTny, yeXOwrrTa, 
Atoyevi}, Siyovov, S:OvpayBoyevi, Arovucor, 
Kviov, evyaitny, evdprreropy, éypecixwpov, 
Enratov, Caxorov, Snrnpova, Cnrodoripa, 
HTLOV, HOVTOTHY, NOVO poor, HTEpoT ha, 
Oupcopdpov, Oprixa, Ocacwrny, Ovporéovta, 
Tvdorernv, (peptov, tomdoxov, ipadiarny, 
KOLATTHV, KEPAOV, KiacooTédhavoy, KEeXadeELVOr, 
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522.—__ ANON YMous 


Ikad, thou great work, and Odyssey, chaste poem, 
that hast made Ithaca Troy’s equal, make me, the 
old man, grow in eternal youth; for from your lips 
flows the Siren song of Homer. 


523.— ANONYMOUS 


Ca.LioPe, eloquent goddess of Helicon the pasture 
of bees, bear me a second Homer, since a second 
Achilles has come. 


524.— ANONYMOUS 


A Hymn to Dionysus (containing his Epithets in 
Alphabetical Order) 


Let us chant the king who loves the call of Euhoe, 
the King Eiraphiotes,} 

Tender-haired, rustic, much besung, fair of form, 

Boeotian, Bromius, reveller, with vine-leaves in his hair, 

Merry, productive, slayer of giants, the laugher, 

Son of Zeus, twice-born, son of the Dithyramb, 
Dionysus, 

Euius, with lovely locks, rich in vines, awaker of revels, 

Jealous, very wrathful, envious, bestower of envy, 

Gentle, sweet drinker, sweet-voiced, cozener, 

Thracian, thyrsus-bearing, boon-companion, _lion- 
hearted, 

Slayer of Indians, desirable, twiner of violets, hiero- 
phant, 

Reveller, horned, ivy-crowned, noisy, 


1 The meaning of this epithet is quite unknown. 
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Av6opv, Axnvaiov, Nabicynbdéa, AvoLpEepLvor, 
pvaoTny, paworsov, peOvdaTHV, pupLopophor, 
VUKTEALOV, VopLov, veBpwdea, veBpidoTreTr AOD, 
EvatoBorov, Evvov, Eevodmtny, EavOoxadpnvor, 15 | 
opytrov, oBptpoOvpov, dpécKtov, ovpeatpoitny, 
TOVAUTOTHY, TWAAYKTHPA, ToAVaTEpavov, TOAUVKO pO), 
pntivoov, padiwov, pixv@dea, pnvodopya, 

TKLPTHTOV, VaTupov, Vewernyevéernv, LewerHa, 
TEpTVOY, Taupwirov, TuppnvoreTHY, TAaXvpNVLY, 20 
UrvopoBnv, typov, Upmevniov, UAnevTa, 

Pnpopavy, PpixTov, piroperdéa, horradktworny, 
NpvsoKEepwv, yapievTa, Yaribpova, ypvacoptt pny, 
puxyotAavy, ~evatny, yopoundea, uyodbaixrnyp, 
@plov, MnoTHY, wpeiTpopov, wpecioouTrov. 25 


péATI@pEev Baoirija direviov, Kipagdi@tny. 


525.—AAESTIOTON 

"Ypvos eis ‘AmoA\wva 
‘Tuvéwpev UWardva péyav Oedv "AtroAXNwva, 
dpBporov, ayNaopophor, axepoexounyv, d8poxairny, 
BpOvvoov, Bacirja, Bereooryaph, Biodwrny, 


ynOoovvor, yeXowvta, yiyavToréeTny, yAuKUOUpO?, 
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Lydian, lord of the wine-press, dispeller of care, 

Healer of sorrow, mystic, frenzied, giver of wine, 
thousand-shaped, 

God of the night, shepherd-god, fawn-like, clothed 
in fawn-skin, 

Spear-thrower, common to all, giver of guests, yellow- 
haired, 

Prone to anger, stout of heart, lover of the mountain 
shade, wanderer on the mountains, 

Deep drinker, wanderer, wearer of many garlands, 
constant reveller, 

Mind-breaker, slender, wrinkled, clad in sheep-skin, 

Leaper, satyr, son of Semele, 

Jovial, bull-faced, slayer of Tyrrhenians, swift to wrath, 

Chaser of sleep, liquid, hymeneal, dweller in the woods, 

Mad for wild beasts, terrible, laughter-loving, wan- 
derer, 

Golden-horned, graceful, relaxer of the mind, golden- 
filleted, 

Disturber of the soul, liar, bent on noise, tearer of the 
soul, 

Seasonable, eater of raw flesh, nurtured on the moun- 
tains, making clamour on the mountains. 

Let us chant the King who loves the call of Euhoe, 
the King Eiraphiotes. 


525.—ANONYMOUS 
A similar Hymn to Apollo 


Let us hymn Paean the great god, Apollo; 

Immortal, gloriously formed, unshorn, soft-haired, 

Stern-hearted, king, delighting in arrows, giver of 
life, 

Joyous, laughing, slayer of giants, sweet-hearted, 
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Atoyevn, Acotracda, Spaxovrorérny, SadvoynOy, 5 

evAaXor, evpuBinv, éexatnBorov, éAridodwTnr, 

Sworyovov, Ca0eov, Znvoppova, Cnrodorhpa, 

Hirvov, Hoven, HOvppova, NrLoxErpa, 

Onpopovoy, Oarepov, Derkihpova, OeryecipvOor, 

iaérny, imepTov, iniov, immoxopvaTnp, 10 

KoopoTAoKov, Krdptov, xpatepoppova, Kaptroryé- 
veOXov, 

Antoyevf}, Aapov, AvpoynOéa, NapTreTOwvTa, 

MUVOTLTTONOY, MAVTLY, MEyadHTOpa, pwupLouopdhor, 

veupoxyaph, voepov, vnrevOéa, vnparsja, 

Evvoxyapn, Evvov, Evvodpova, Evvodoripa, 5 

drBrov, orABtoepyov, ‘Odvptreov, odpeaioirnp, 

aTpniv, wavoepKh, Tavarnpova, TAOVTOSOTHpa, 

pucitovov, podoypour, pnEnvopa, pnEtxérevOov, 

ouyadoevta, copov, ceXanyevéTny, TwTHpa, 

TepWixopov, Titava, TeN€aTopa, Tiunevta, 0 

ipvaryopny, bratov, wravyeva, iprevta, 

PoiBov, hoBalovra, pirocrépavor, ppevoynOh, 

“YXpNopayopny, XpUcEoV, Xpvaoxpoa, XpuvToBéreuvor, 

sparpoxaph, parryy, pevoiotuya, yuxodoripa, 

OKUTOV, WKVETH, OKVTKOTOV, M@pETLOwTD. OF 

bpvéewpev Tasava péyay Oeov “AToAXova. 
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Son of Zeus, slayer of the dragon, lover of the laurel, 

Sweet of speech, of ample might, far-shooter, giver 
of hope, 

Creator of animals, divine, Jove-minded, giver of zeal, 

Mild, sweet-spoken, sweet-hearted, gentle-handed, 

Slayer of beasts, blooming, charmer of the spirit, soft- 
speaking, 

Shooter of arrows, desirable, healer, charioteer, 

Weaver of the world, Clarian, strong-hearted, father 
of fruits, 

Son of Leto, pleasant, delighting in the lyre, resplen- 
dent, 

Lord of the mysteries, prophet, magnanimous, thou- 
sand-shaped, 

Lover of the bow-string, wise, stiller of grief, sober, 

Lover of community, common to all, taking thought 
for all, benefactor of all, 

Blessed, making blessed, Olympian, dweller on the 
hills, 

Gentle, all-seeing, sorrowless, giver of wealth, 

Saviour from trouble, rose-coloured, man-breaker, 
path-opener, 

Glittering, wise, father of light, saviour, 

Delighting in the dance, Titan, initiator, revered, 

Chanter of hymns, highest, stately, of the height, 

Phoebus, purifier, lover of garlands, cheerer of the 
spirit, 7 

Utterer of oracles, golden, golden-complexioned, 
golden-arrowed, 

Lover of the lyre, harper, hater of lies, giver of the 
soul, 

Swift-footed, swift-voiced, swift of vision, giver of 
seasons. 

Let us hymn Paean the great god, Apollo. 
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526.—_AA®EIOT MITTAHNAIOT 


Kyrele, Oeos, peyadoro UNAS axuntas "OdXvdpTov: 
dhpouper, Led, Cabéav aiPépos axpororry. 
4 V4 e , Ve 4 
70n yap Kal trovtos biréleuxrat Sopt ‘Paxns, 
? 
nat xOev: ovpavin 8 olpos ér’ ot’ &Batos. 


527.—XPHSMOS 


TARO: Aww AtTANTA taba TreTrANOTL OuLE: 
ovoets avOpPWTaV AOLKOV TidLY OVK ATOTICEL. 


528.—_ITAAAAAA 
Kis tov olxov Mapivys 


Xpurtiavol yeyadtes Ordvpmea Sopa’ éxovres 

évOade varerdovow amnpoves: ovdé yap avTous 
, 4 ” A > \ / 

xavn pordw ayovca hepéo Rov év tupt Onoer. 


529.—AAHAON 
"Es xAtvd pov répvys amo Sadvns 


Aéxtpov évos pevryouca héxtpov TroAXoioww érvyOny. 


530.—AAHAON 
Kis dpyovra avagtov 
Ovr Oérovca Tiyn ce mponyayev, aA iva Seién, 
@S OT Kal pméxpt cov TWavtTa Troteiy SvvaTat, 


1 Imitated from No. 518, which ep. 


2 vy. 26: given in a dream to Hipparchus. 
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526.—ALPHEIUS OF MYTILENE 


_ Suut, O god, the tireless gates of great Olympus ; 

keep, O Zeus, the holy castle of heaven. Already 
sea and earth are subdued by the Roman arms, but 
the path to heaven is still untrodden.! 


527.—ORACLE FROM HERODOTUS? 


Lion, with long-suffering heart, bear the unbear- 
able. No evil man shall escape punishment. 


528.—PALLADAS 
On the House of Marina 


Tue inhabitants of Olympus,? having become 
Christians, live here undisturbed; for here they 
shall not be put on the fire in the melting-pot that 
produces necessary small change. 


529.— ANONYMOUS 
On the Bed of a Harlot made of Laurel 
I wuo fled the bed of one,* am made a bed for 
many. 
530.—ANONYMOUS 
On an Unmorthy Magistrate 


Fortune did not willingly give you advancement, 
but to show that her omnipotence reaches even as 
low as you. 


3 Bronze statues of the heathen gods. 
4 Daphne fled from Apollo to preserve her chastity. 
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531.—AAHAON 
Kis ‘Iaavpous 


Avpaus ica Oéovorv, d0ev AXdyov ovvopa TOdTO. 


532.—AAHAON 
Eis xoAoxvvOov 
Kizré pot, @ KoNoKuVOe, Tivos yapLY eioére Kal viv 
ov aixvev épdvn Siepov yévos, ov KodoKvvOav. 
“O xoAdxuvOos mpos TadTa 


Znvos éropBpjcavtos emekhuaOnaay a apovpat, 
npetépny & aéxovoay étt KpuTrrovat yeveOrnv. 


533.—AAHAON 


Eis tov ao Kovrov Karepxopevov Onpiopaxnv 
Kovrov avip xarénnke, déuas & eis dépa Ysa 
idvadn Tpokapnvos, aveypopévoto © Dmep ev 
Onpos UmepKat éBarvev eVaTpeTTOLaL moder aly: 
ovdé AdBev: aol dé wey’ tayo Exguye 5 dvnp. 

534.—AAHAON 
Eis “Apreuuv 


wv e 4 4 , bd A 
Aptepts tOpwovoa mpodyyeXos eote KvdoLpmov. 


535.—AAAO 


Kioo@ péev Atovucos aydAdeT at, aiyids 5é Zevs, 
oi vaéras Ecivots, 4 S€ TWodts vaérass. 
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531.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Isaurians 
THEY run equal to the winds; hence their name.! 


532.— ANONYMOUS 
To a Pumpkin 
TELL me, pumpkin, why even so late as this the 
watery tribe of cucumbers and pumpkins has not 


appeared. 
The Pumpkin's Reply 


Zeus rained heavily and flooded the fields, which 
still hide our race against our will. 


533.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Beast-fighter who escaped by means of a Pole 
A MAN fixed a pole on the ground, and throwing 
himself into the air made a somersault, and with his 
nimble feet passed over the back of the beast that 
was rushing at him. It failed to catch him; the 
people applauded loudly and the man escaped. 


534.— ANONYMOUS 
On Artemis. 


ARTEMIS, sweating, forbodes war. 


535.— ANONYMOUS 
Dionysus glories in ivy, Zeus in the aegis, the 
inhabitants of this city in their hospitality, and the 
city in her inhabitants. 
| Jsos, equal ; aura, wind. 
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536.--AAAO 
Eis ‘AAdevov rotapov 
“ABpoyov év terayeoot ou’ BdaTos Erreev Fdwp. 


537.—NEZTOPOS NIKAEO> 
Time we Opurnoavtes éunv atreTavaat aodny; 
immevs immmevew €dan, Kal aoLddos aeidetv: 
a , e , N ye >? 
Av &€ Tus (mrrevew Sedaws eOérnorv daeidevv, 
appotépav Huapte, Kal imTocuvns Kal dordis. 


538.—AAHAON 
"Eye 7a Kd’ ypappara 
‘ABpoxitav § o puvAak Onpoluvyonappipéetwmros. 
539.— AAAO 


“Opovov 
‘ABpos & év mpoxoats Kixdoy p0oyyateto pipynt. 


540.—AAHAON 


My taxvs ‘Hpaxdeitov én’ oudarov eee BiBdov 
Tougeciou’ ara tor dvaBaTos atpamitos. 

dphyn Kal oxoTos éotiv adaptretov: hy Sé ce wvoTT 
eloayayn, pavepov AamTpoTEp Heriov. 


541.—ANTITIATPOT 


\ 
Bccoyevns Teicwve ta Texvynevta KUTEAXA 
A >] 
méumret' Ywpodpuev  ovpavoy audorepa: 





| 
1 He means that his detractors know nothing of poetry 


and should confine themselves to matters they understand. 
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536.—ANONYMOUS 
On the River Alpheius 


Water in the sea travelled through water without 
getting wet. 


537.—NESTOR OF NICAEA 


Wuy did you make a disturbance and stop my 
song? A rider has learnt how to ride, and a singer 
how to sing. But if one who has learnt riding wants 
to sing, he is a failure in both riding and singing.! 


538, 539.—ANoNyMouUS 


These Nonsense Verses each contain all the Letters of 
the Alphabet. | 


540.—ANoNYMouUS 


Do not rapidly unfold to the end of the roll? the 
book of Heraclitus the Ephesian. The path is very 
difficult, and all is mist and unilluminated darkness ; 
but if one initiated introduce you, it is clearer than 
the bright sun. 


541.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
TuHeEoGenes sends to Piso® the skilfully wrought 
bowls, and both of us together contain the heavens. 


2 = Latin umbilicus. 
3 See No. 428. 
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dala yap éx apaipns TeTpuneOa, Kal TO pev Lav 
TOUS votious, 70 & eye Telpea trav Bopén. 
Gra ov pnKkér “Apntov éiBXertre Siaod yap 


appow 
péetpa Tiwv GOpets TravTa Ta paivopeva. 


542,—KPINATOPOT 


Odpoe cat rérTapal Siarrrac Gevra IT poo wT ous 
_bbov Kal TouTay yparpas Ett mréEoo Ly" 

oure oe yap Aeipouat, Dirovidn, ove Bdévvrnor, 
Tov pev aoLddwy, Tov b€ Yepav yaprTes. 


543.—OI AINMOT 


Bcooadins evimmos tr) Taupeharns opos avdpear, 
Yepaty ATEVX TOU Onpalv omclouevos, 

KevTpotuTreis Taos CevEE TKIPT LATE Tavpwr, 
appiBareiv OTrEvOOV TrEypa peta@midtor: 

axporatoy 5 és yv KAtvas dua KeUpoTrov appa 
Onpos thy Tocony éFexvruce Binv. 


544,.—AAAAIOT 


Tdqv Anpurdov pe Tpipev aveTretae DPadqvny 
elvat, kal padaxais xepolv avice Kopmas: 





1 7.e, each is a perfect hemisphere. 

® Bathyllus was a celebrated pantomime-dancer. Philo- 
nides, it would seem, sung his pieces himself. In these 
pieces one singer and one dancer took all the different parts, 
which, of course, were played one after the other. 
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We are both carved out of a sphere,! and one of us 
contains the southern constellations, the other the 
northern. No longer consult Aratus, for if you empty 
us both you see all the Phaenomena. 


542.—CRINAGORAS 


Never fear, Philonides; write a piece composed 
for four parts or even more; for neither your singing 
nor the motions of Bathyllus’ hands shall be lacking 
in grace.’ 


543.—PHILIPPUS 


Tue well-mounted troupe of bull-fighters from 
Thessaly, armed against the beasts with no weapons 
but their hands, spur their horses to run alongside 
the galloping bull, bent on throwing round its neck 
the noose of their arms. At the same time pulling 
it towards the ground by thus hanging themselves 
at the end of its neck and weighing down its head, 
they roll over even such a powerful brute.* 


544.—ADDAEUS 
On a Figure of Galene cut by Tryphon* 


TRYPHON coaxed me, the Indian beryl, to be Galene, 
the goddess of Calm, and with his soft hands let 


3 It is implied, of course, that the man throws himself off 
his horse. In Heliodorus (x. 30) the man is described as 
throwing his arms round the bull’s neck and burying his 
face between its horns, and this seems to be what is meant 
here. 

4 A famous gem-carver, some of whose work we possess. 
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nvide Kai YeiAn voTepny AELodvTAa! Adracca?, 
Kal pactous, toto OérXyo avnvepuinv. 

av dé pot 9 POovepy vevon ALOos, ws ev ETOiL@ 5 
Opunuat, yooon Kal Taya vnxyopevny. 


545.—KPINATOPOT 


Kaddtuayou 70 Topevtov érros Tobe: 87 yap én’ avTa 
avinp tovs Movoéwy travras évetce KdXoOvs. 
, 
aeioet 8 ‘Exddns te htrokeivowo Kadinv 
\ ~ ? 4 / 
Kat Q@noet Mapadoyv ods ééOnKe Trovous, 
Tov col Kal veapov yetpav cOévos ein apécOat, 5 
4 na 
MapxedXe, Krewod 7 alvov icov Biorov. 


546.—ANTI®IAOT 


f 

Kyv mpvprn XNaxéto we Tote oTtBas, al O btrép avis ! 
nyevoa WaKddov tippate dipOepises, 

kal Trip éx purAdcav BeBinpévov, ht emi rovTwv 
XUTpN, Kal Keveds TroUporAUywv OopuBos, 

Kai ke puTa@vT’ éotooius Sunxovov 4 5€ Tpdmeta 
EoTW fol oTPWTN VNdS UrEepOe avis: 

Sos Ade, Kal pOvpiopa TO vavTiKoy’ elye TUYN TIS 
TpONnVy TOLAUTH TOV diNOKoLVOV Epé. 





547.—AAHAON 
Ta eixoot Téoocapa ororxeia 


Tpnyuv & vrepBas ppaypyov éEnvOife KrA@rp. 


1 So Jacobs: wAciovra MS. 
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down my hair. Look at my lips smoothing the liquid 
sea, and my breasts with which I charm the windless 
waves. Did the envious stone but consent, you would 
soon see me swimming, as I am longing to do. 


545.—CRINAGORAS 
With a copy of Callimachus’ Hecale} 


Tus chiselled poem is Callimachus’, for in it he 
let out every reef of his Muse. He sings the hut of 
hospitable Hecale, and all the labours that Marathon 
imposed on Theseus. May the young strength of 
Theseus’ hands be thine, Marcellus,? and a life of 
equal renown. 


546.—ANTIPHILUS 


Once in a way let my couch be on the ship’s poop, 
the weather-cloths above sounding with the blows of 
the spray, the fire breaking out from the stones,’ and 
the pot upon them bubbling with empty noise. Let 
my eyes be on the unwashed cabin boy, and let my 
table be the first plank of the deck that offers; and 
a game of “Give and take” and the gossip of the 
sailors. The other day this happened to me, who 
love to be at hail fellow all round. 


547 
Similar to Nos. 538, 539 


1 Hecale was an old woman who entertained Theseus at 
Marathon when he went to combat the Marathonian bull. 

2 The nephew of Augustus, whose early death Virgil 
bewails. 3 Within which it is built. 
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548.—BIANOPO> 


Kodpov atom daviny émipavcov ‘Eppovaxta, 
A , e 297 , 4 
hed, Bpépos ws abdixws cirete Bovryevees. 
3 la N b] e / 
nyvotnaev o Setdos és tyueas ola perdiooas 
EX\Oav: at 5° éyewv TE YeperoTepac: 
avti 6€ of Ooivns évendEate hoima xévtpa, j 
@ wixpal, yAvKepHAs avTimados KapiTos. 


549.—_ ANTI®IAOT 


a. Kpnvaia uBddes, ti wmepevyate; Tov Técov Boup; 
tis PAE devaovs éxBecev HerLov; 

B. Adxpuow ’Aypixonrao tetpvpeOa: wav § Scov hpi 
Rv totov 7 Kelvou Sinpas exer aroun. 


550.—ANTIMNATPOT 


Knreuvnv ove arodnue oé yap mpomapoWev €Onxav 
Krnteobas mrrnvot, Thve, Bopniddac. 

adra Kal ’Opruyinu elye Kré€0s, ovvopa § avris 
npxeTo Pirraiwy aypis ‘TrrepBopéwv. 

vov b¢ ov pev Cowes, 7 8 ovKnéte Tis Kev COATEL 
dyer Oar Thvov Anrov épnporépny; 





551.—ANTI®IAOT 


Karyaboy dvotnvov épwdiov éyOpa xoraler: 
Tev Yaply o mpodoTns Gputs ael NéyeTaL, 
{PoiBos épet: tevayiriy 7 eis Gra K@Xov €Xadpov 
/ 4 , > S 
aTnoas, yaupitny Soprrov téOnpororyer, 





1 Zetes and Calais, slain in Tenos by Heracles. 
? For the desert condition of Delos, see No. 408. Ortygia 
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548.—BIANOR 


Ye children of the ox, how wrong of you to kill 
Hermonax, the straying baby boy! The poor child, 
in the innocence of his heart, went to you thinking 
you were bees, and you proved worse than vipers. 
Instead of giving him a dainty feast you drove your 
murderous stings into him, bitter bees, contrary in 
nature to your sweet gifts. 


549.—ANTIPHILUS 


A. Ye streams of the fountain, why have ye fled? 
Where is all that water gone? What fiery sun has 
extinguished the ever-runnng spring? B. We are 
exhausted by tears for Agricola; his thirsty dust has 
absorbed all the drink we had to give. 


550.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


_ I say not, Tenos, that thou art not famous, for of 
old the winged sons of Boreas! got thee renown. 
But Ortygia was celebrated too, and her name reached 
to the Rhipaean Hyperboreans. But now thou livest 
and she is dead. Who would have expected to see 
Delos more desert than Tenos ? ? 


551.—ANTIPHILUS 


Catcnepon hates and punishes the _ ill-omened 
heron. Phoebus will tell for what reason it is always 
called the traitor-bird. When in the shallow sea 
standing on its thin shanks it was picking up its food 
was an old name of the island. For the story of the annual 
first-fruits brought to Delos by the Hyperboreans see 
Herodotus iv. 33. 
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duc pevées TOT EBnoav él wrod avtiTrépnOev, 5 
b] A , n / 
owe ddacKkopevor TreloRatetv TédXayos. 

Badnrerte 8 Kaxov dpvuv, érrel Bapvy Hpato psoOov 
éx Sniwv, KoxXoUs Kal Bpvov, 6 mpodoTns. 


§52.—ANTITIATPOT 


Kai Maxedav o aidnpos év dope, nal ra Tpos aAKHV 
ths at’ “AdeEavdpou yetpos ériatdapevos, 

Ileiowv, onv Trodéwy ixounv yépa’ todto bé hava 
“ Xaipwv SeEcrepny etpov operropevyy.” 


553.— AA AO 


Aevxddos avti pe Kaicap, iS "ApBSpaxins éptBonrov, 
@uppeiov re médeLv, avti 7” ’Avaxrtopiou, 

“Apyeos ’Apudsroxou Te, kal om1rdca paicato KiKho 
dote émiOpwaxav Sovpopavis ToreLos, 

eitcato Nexoronu, Oeinv wordt: avril dé viens j 
PoiBos dvaé ravtyny Séyvuta Axtiaédos. 


554,.—APrENTAPIOT 


AdOptos ‘Hpdxrera Karav vd yetreow EXKets 
Kelvo’ 1aAat KaTa cov TodY éBonoe TOALS. 

Tas éTANS aloyos péEat KaKdv; 7} oe Braiws 
etAxuaé Tis Oarepov Spakdpevos TWAOKApLOwY; 

cot Tovvoua teptrvoyv ad ‘Hpakdrhos éxoven, j 
paxrc, prrciy “HBnv néxpitrar niOéwv; 
1 The incident alluded to in this epigram is quite unknown, 


and the whole looks like a legend made up to account for the 
bad name this bird had at Chalcedon. Such popular ex- 
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from the sand, then the foemen crossed to the city 
from opposite, learning at length to pass over the 
sea on foot. Stone the wicked bird, for it got from 
the enemy a heavy reward—conchs and seaweed, 
the traitor.! 


552.— ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


A sword made of Macedonian steel and taught 
valiance by the hand of Alexander, I come, Piso,? 
longing for thy hand, and thus I greet thee: “1 
rejoice to find the right hand for which fate re- 
served me.” 


553.—PHILIPPUS (?) 
On the Foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus 

To replace Leucas, and fertile Ambracia, and Thyr- 
reum, and Anactorium, and Amphilochian Argos, and 
all the surrounding cities that the furious onslaught 
of war destroyed, Caesar founded me, Nicopolis, a 
divine city. Phoebus receives this reward for the 
victory of Actium. 


5)4.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Cxam, Heraclea, pulchris juvenibus ore morigeraris. 
For long all the town says it of you. How do you 
venture to do such a shameful thing? Did anyone 
eatch you by your beautiful hair and force you to it? 
Or is it because your pretty name is derived from 
Heracles that in your depravity you choose to kiss 
his wife Hebe (pubem juvenum). 


planations of local superstitions are legion. The last couplet 
is, of course, playful and ironical. 
2 cp. No. 428. 
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555.—KPINATOPOT 


Nijoov THv, eb Kat pe Tepiyparpavtes Téyouvow 
petphoa, Bainv, érTa povov otadious, 

éumns Kal Tixtovoay ém avraka Tiap apoTpou 
Oyet, Kal TravToS KapTLpoy axpodpvov, 

Kal ToAXOLs evaypov UT ixOvct, Kal bo paipn i 
evavepov, Atuevev T Hrrvov aTpEepin, 

ayyobt Kopxipns Painxidos. adrrd yeracbat 
+r@ ém’ éwpicOnv, Todr’ eOéunv dvopma. 


556.—ZONA 


Nomar éroxOidiar, Nypnides, eldete Advi 
XOCov, érayyidiay ws atrédouce KOvUy, 

e / , vy = Ww , 

bpetepars AUUBdbecow 67’ evOope cetproxautTos, 
npeua powyOels para trapnidia. 

ELTATE OL, KANOS HV; } ey@ Tpdryos ovK apa Kvapay } 
podvov eyuiwOnv, arr’ ért Kai Kpadiav; 


557.—ANTITTATPOT 


‘O atadseds *Apins 6 Meverréos od naTeréyxer 
Ilepoéa, cov xtiornv, Tapoé Kittooa tron. 
A \ \ \ / 399 > , 
TOloL yap Ta.oos TTHVOL TOdES* OVS Av éxeivo 
3 ©9 > \ \ A v S | 
ovd autos Ilepoeds vatov eevee Oéwv. | 
aA A 23°? ©¢ , A UA ww 
yap éf torrnywv 7h Tépuatos eldé tis Axpov | 
dS, / ? v > 9 4 
niOeov, peso © ov Tor évi ctadig. 
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555.—CRINAGORAS 
On the Island of Sybota? 


I am an island, small, seven stadia long, though 
the geographers neglected (?) to measure me; but 
still you will see that when I am ploughed I give 
birth to fat crops, and that I am rich in every kind 
of fruit, and have plenty of fish to catch, and cool 
breezes in the dog-days, and the gentleness of un- 
ruffed harbours. I am near Phaeacian Corcyra. So 
that I might be made fun of, I took this name of 
which I am highly proud. 


556.—ZONAS 
Pan ts the Speaker 


Nereips, Nymphs of the shore, you saw Daphnis 
yesterday, when he washed off the dust that lay like 
down on his skin; when, burnt by the dog-star, he 
rushed into your waters, the apples of his cheeks 
faintly reddened. Tell me, was he beautiful? Or 
ain I a goat, not only lame in my legs but in my 
heart too? 


557.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Tarsus, Cilician city, the runner Aries, son of Mene- 
cles, does not disgrace even Perseus, thy founder. 
Such are the boy’s winged feet that not even Perseus 
would have shown him his back in the race. The 
youth is seen only at the start and the finish, never 
in the middle of the course. 


1 Pig-pasture. 
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558.— EPTKIOT 


‘O Tparyos 0 KAjowvos Srav bua mdvvuxov opgvay 


aiyas axowatous Ore dptpacaopmevos: 
Odua yap puy éruwpe UKOU Xtpapoapaxtipos 

THAOOL, TmeTpatav avAL avepxowevou' 
péoha Koves KolTas aveyéppoves € emtoiacay 


Onpa péyav: Tpayivous & drrvos éuvoe Kopas. 


559.—KPINATOPOT 


TIXods poe err ‘Iraniny € evTuveT at’ és yap ETALPOUS 


oréddopat, Ov Hon onpov a ATTEL [ue Xpovov. 
dugéw & HYNTH pa mepirdoor, és ye em VNTOUS 
Kucdabas, a apxainv 7 a&eu emt Syepinv. 


avy ti pot adda Méware AadBev didros, taropa 


KUKAOV 
ypawas, @ Taons idpe yewypadins. 


560.—TOY AYTOY 


‘p \ a ” , ” t 

vy Taga evoce xGoves, ELTE OE TOVTOU, 
elr’ ave weov aipee pedua TLVAT To OuEVOD, 

olxia mot puev VEOTEVXEQ" defua yap ovr 
Aro Tocov yains 018 érerrCopenvs. 


561.—O] AINNOT 


Tis oe mayos duc épnpos, avnArtos, eEeOpewrev 
Boppatov X«vGins, dumeédov arypiasa.; 

4 Kerrav vupoBrjrtes aet k pupodecs "AX7Tres, 
THs TE aLOnpoToKou B@Xos ‘TBnpiddos ; 

i) TOUS oppacoparyas éyelvao, TOUS amet dvTous 
Borpuas, ot otuderny éFéyeov atayova. 
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558.—ERYCIUS 


C.ieson’s billy-goat through the livelong night kept 
the she-goats awake with his snorting and jumping, 
for he had caught from afar the scent of a goat- 
slaying wolf that was approaching the fold built on 
the cliff. At length the dogs awakened from their 
bed, frightened away the huge beast, and sleep closed 
the eyes of the goats. 


559.—CRINAGORAS 


I am getting ready to sail to Italy, for I am on my 
way to my friends from whom I have been absent 
for so long. I am in search of a navigator to conduct 
me and bring me to the Cyclades and ancient Cor- 
cyra. But I beg for your help too, my friend Me- 
nippus, author of the learned circular tour ' and versed 
in all geography. 


560.—By THE SAME 


EARTHQUAKE, most dread of all shocks, whether 
thou art aroused by the upshaken currents of the sea 
or of the winds, spare my new-built house, for I 
know not yet any terror to equal the quivering of 
the earth. 


561.—PHILIPPUS 


Wuat desert, sunless hill of Northern Scythia 
nourished thee, wild vine? Or was it the eternal 
ice of the snowy Celtic Alps or the iron-bearing soil 
of Spain—thee, who didst bear the sour grapes, the 
unripened clusters—that yielded this harsh juice? 


1 A ‘“periplus ” of the Mediterranean in three books. 
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Sitnwas, Avkoepye, TEAS XEpas, @S aTro pifns 
KANnLATOS @poToKov BracTov 6rov Oepions. 


562.—KPINATOPOT 


Wirtaxos 0 Bporoynpus, ageis NuyoTevyéa KUPTOY, 
nrvbev és Spupovs avOodvei TTEPVYt. 

aiel & ex medeT OV dondopact Kaicapa KAELVOV, 
ovd av’ dpn ANOny FH ipyaryev ouvomaros: 

téSpape & wxvoidaxtos airas olwvos, éptSov 
tis POjHvat Svvatat Saipovt Yat p’ eVETrELY. 

‘Opdevs Ofjpas & émeuoev év ovpect Kab dé oé, Kaicap, 
vov axérevoTos Atras dps avaxpéxeTat. 


563.—AEONIAA 


Tov prromwpiaT ny Anpoxperov 7 nv Tov epeupys, 
avd pwr’, aryryethov | TovTO TO Kovdov Eros, 
@S 7) MeuKooTrT@ pos ey Kat epuptos 700 
Kev ouxopope Tas arrupous aKodous" 
onevoate, ovK OXUpHY yap exw oTdoL, Eltrep 
omreopny 


aBAryrou! yonte Spéyrar am’ axpepovos. 
564.—NIKIOT 


AioXov iwepoOanres é éap haivovea, pedro 
fov0a, é¢’ @paios avOect patvoueva,, 

xapov ed ndvmvoov TWTOMLEVA, & épya Tidev ou, 
oppa Tees TANOn KnpoTayns Odrapos. 


‘‘A” in Collections from the Greck Anthology, 1833, 
p. 142, 


1 I write aBafrou for dxphrov. 
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I seek for thy hands, Lycurgus, to tear up by the 
roots the whole plant of that vine, the mother of 
crude. fruit. 


562.—CRINAGORAS 


THe parrot that talks with human voice, taking 
leave of his wicker cage, flew to the woods on his 
many-coloured wings, and ever assiduous in greeting 
famous Caesar, did not forget that name even in the 
mountains. All the birds, sharpening their wits to 
learn, strove among each other which should be the 
first to say “Chaire’’! to the god. Orpheus made 
the beasts obey him in the hills, and now every 
bird tunes its voice for thee, Caesar, unbidden. 


563.—LEONIDAS 


Ir thou findest anywhere Democritus the lover of 
fruit, give him, Sir, this light message: that this is 
my season, the white-fruited fig-tree, and I bear for 
him the bread that wants no baking. Let him make 
haste, for my position is not secure, if he would 
pluck the fruit from my branches before they are 
stoned. 


564.—NICIAS 


Ber, that revealest the presence of many-coloured 
spring in her delightful bloom; yellow bee, revelling 
in the prime of the flowers; fly to the sweetly- 
scented field and busy thyself with thy work, that 
thy waxen chambers may be filled. 


1 Hail. 
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565.—KAAAIMAXOT 


"HAGe Oeaityntos xaBapnv odov: et emt Kio oov 
TOV TeOV ovx avrn, Baxye, Kérevbos a aryen, 

GAwv pev KnpuKes él Bpaxby obvopa Karpov 
POéyEovrat, xeivou & “EdXas del codiav. 


566.—TOY AYTOY 


Mixpy TUS, Avovuge, Kana TpHaTovTe TONTH 
phjors: 0 pev “Nexo” dol 76 paxpoTaTov: 


© 06 ov pn TrVEevans evdéELOS, HV TLS EpNTat,: 


é 


T@ pepunpiEayre Ta, wivdixa TobTO yévorTo 
routes: éuol 8’, avak, 7 BpaxyvovAdaBin. 


567.—ANTIINATPOY 


‘H Kai ér’ éx Bpédeos KOLpowern "Avttodnpis 
moppupewr, Tladins vorats, ém} Kpoxvowy, 


n Taxepats AevVoovea Kopass padaxwTepov drrvou, 


Avotdos adXKvovis, TEpTrvoy aOuppa MéOns, 
vbarivous popéovea Bpaxtovas, u) povn Oo TOUY 

ov haxev (Hy yap 6X TOUV Tadapowse yana), 
"Tradinv Tpenper, t iva TTONELOLO cal aly mAs 

apmavon Pouny parOakivyn xapete. 


568.—AIOZKOPIAOT 


Avr "A ptararyopew cal xTnpata puptos apbeis, 
Neide, per’ eixains é€epopnaas o6od. 


1 Theaetetus was seemingly a dramatic poet who worked 


on new lines and had not been successful. 
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565.—CALLIMACHUS 


THEAETETUs walked in an untrodden! road, and if 
this path does not lead, Bacchus, to thy ivy, the 
heralds shall call the names of others for a brief 
season, but Hellas shall proclaim his wisdom for 
ever. 


566.—By THE SaME 


A successFuL poet, Dionysus, is a man of few words. 
The most he says is “I conquer.”” But he whom thy 
auspicious gale favours not, if he be asked “ What 
luck ?”’ says “ Things go hard with me.”” Let such 
phrases be his who broods on fancied injustice. But 
mine, O Lord, be the few syllables. 


567.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON (?) 


ANTIopeEmis, the nursling of Aphrodite, who from 
her babyhood slept on purple cloth, the glance of 
whose melting eyes is softer than sleep, the halcyon 
of Lysis,? the delightful toy of Methé, whose arms 
flow like water, who alone among women has no 
bones at all (for she was all cream-cheese), has 
crossed to Italy, that by her softening charm she 
may make Rome cease from war and lay down the 
sword. 


568.—DIOSCORIDES 


Nite, rising in vast volume, thou hast carried away 
in thy random course the farm of Aristagoras and 


2 Lysis was the originator of a particular style of merry 
song, the singers of which were called Lysiodi. 
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> \ ? b] / e , > , , 
avtos 8 oixeins 0 yépwv érrevnEato BaoXov 
aw 
vaunyos, Taons éArridos GAXUpEVNS, 
/ e + > 9% v cc? 4 ¥ 
yelTovos nuiOpavatov ér avror, “’Q, roXvs, ettras, 5 
HoxOos euos, TONS T Epya Teptcad KeEpos, 
bdwp wav éyéverOe TO Se yAvKU ToDTO yewpyots 
cop én’ Aptotayopny édpape texpotatov.” 


569.—_EMINEAOKAEOT> 


“H6n ydp ror’ éy@ yevopunv xodpos Te Kopn Te, 
Odpvos Tt’, oiwvos Te Kal €E adds Eutrupos iy Aus. 


"QO Piro, of péya dotu xata EavOod ’Axpdyavtos 
valet av axpa TOALOS, ayabav peredypoves Epywr, 
yaiper eyo & typ Beds duBporos, ovKére Ovnros, 5 
TWONED MAL META TAGL TETLMEVOS, WOTTED EOLKED, 
TaWwials Te TepioTeTTOS oTepeciy Te Garetots. 


570.— PIAOAHMOT 


Elav0e, cnporAacTe, LUpOYpoe, LovacoTpocwrre, 
edranre, Surrepvyav Kadov dyarpa obwp, 

ijrov woe yepot Spoctvais pupov: “Ev povoxrive 
Sef pe ALGodunt@ 57 mote TeTpLdt@ 

ede ABavatas TovAdw Xpovov’’ abe madw wor, 5 
ElavOdptov, vai, vai, TO yAVKU TOTO MéAos. 

[ov dies, vOpw, 0 ToKOYAUGOS; Ev pwovoKrAiv@ 
Sei oé Biobv aici, SUapope, mreTpidio. |} 

1 Rightly excluded by Kaibel as a late interpolation. 
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all his possessions. But the old man himself, aban- 
doning all hope, swam, clinging to a clod of his own 
land, to his neighbour's half-destroyed farm, saying : 
“OQ long toil and useless work of my aged arms, ye 
are all become water, and this wave so sweet to 
farmers was the bitterest of floods for Aristagoras.” 


569.—EM PEDOCLES 
(From his book “On Nature’) 


I nave been a boy and a girl, a shrub, a bird, and 
a warm-blooded fish of the sea.! 


(From his “ Purifications’’) 

Hail! my friends who dwell in the citadel of the 
great city, yellow Agrigentum, observers of righteous- 
ness. Know that I, no longer a mortal, but an im- 
mortal god, sojourn here honoured by all as is meet, 
crowned with fillets and flowery garlands. 


570.—PHILODEMUS 


XANTHO, modelled of wax, with scented skin, with 
a face like a Muse’s, sweet-voiced, fair darling of 
the twin-winged Loves, play to me with thy scent- 
bedewed hands. “I must lie and sleep for long, 
dying not, on a single bed cut out of stone.” Sing 
it to me again, Xantho dear; yea! yea! sing me 
that sweet song. [Dost thou not hear it, man who 
amassest interest of moneys? On a single bed cut 
out of stone thou shalt live for ever, unhappy wretch. | 


1 Empedocles held the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
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571—AAESNOTON 
Eis rots évvéa Avpixovs 
“Exrayev éx @nBav péya [livdapos: emvee tepirva 
novperet POoyy@ povaa Yupwvideo: 
Adpre. Yrnoixyopos te nal “IBuxos: Hv yAvKus 
*AXKaY 
Aapa 8 amo ctopatov PbéyEato Baxyurdns: 
TlecOm "Avaxpetovrs cvvéotero: aha avoad 5 
"Arxaios teinvw AéoBios Aionrisd.. 
avdpav © ove évdtn Yada trédev, GAN éparevais 
év Movaats Sexatn Modca xataypaderar. 


572. _ AOTKIAAIOT 


“ Movedwy ‘EXtxcwuddav apyopued” deidecv ” 
éypade Trotpaivwv, ws Aoyos, Haiodos. 

“Mave debe, Bed,” xat “”Avdpa pot évvetre, Modoa’ 
elrev ‘Ounpeitw KadrXorn oropate 

rape 56 det ypdarras Te Tpooipeov. GANA Ti ypda, 5 
Sevrepov éxdiddvar BiBriov dpyopevos; 

“ Motcas ’Odvpmidées, xotpas Aros, ov dv és @Onv, 
et wn or Kaioap yadnov ewe Népov.” 


’ 


573.—AMMIANOT 


My ov ¥ én’ adrdotpins, dvOpwd’, (Coro TpaTréfns, 
owpoy oveidecov yaotpl yapilopevos, 
adore pev Kraloytt Kal dorvyvapéevw dupa 
/ 9% \ / a 
ovyKraiwy, Kavdis ody yedowvTe yeAOr, 
ovTe ov ye KAaVO MOD KEY pnpévos, OTE yéAwWTOS, 5 
Kal KAaLwpLrLN, Kal yeNowpmtrAin. 
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571.—ANoNYMous 
On the Nine Lyric Poets 


Pinpar screamed ! loud from Thebes, the Muse of 
Simonides breathed delight with her sweet-strained 
voice, Stesichorus and Ibycus shine, Aleman was 
sweet, and Bacchylides’ lips uttered dainty song, 
Persuasion attended on Anacreon, Lesbian Alcaeus 
sings varied strains on the Acolian... But Sappho 
was not the ninth among men, but is tenth in the list 
of the lovely Muses. 


572.—LUCILIUS 


“Let us begin our song from the Heliconian 
Muses”’; so Hesiod wrote,? they say, while he kept 
his sheep. “Sing, O goddess, the wrath,’ and 
‘“‘Tell me, Muse, the man,” said Calliope by the 
mouth of Homer. Now I have got to write a proem 
of some sort. But what shall I write now I am 
beginning to publish this second book? “Olympian 
Muses, daughters of Zeus, I should not have been 
saved unless Nero Caesar had given me money.” 


573.—AMMIANUS 


Sir not, O man, at another’s table indulging thy 
belly with the bread of reproach, now weeping with 
the weeper and the sour-countenanced, and now 
laughing with the laugher, sharing both laughter 
and tears when thou hast no need of either. 

1 He is compared to an eagle as elsewhere. 
2 Theog. 1. 1. 
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574.—<AAAO> 


‘Hyudkevoa xai avros 0 tptadvatnvos * Avakus 
tovtov dvalwov Kov Biotoyv Biotov. 

ov nv ToNXov emt ypovov Hraca: AAE 5é TaTHaas 
Avodwbn Conv, ArvOov eis "Aidew. 


575.—_ PI AINNOT 


Ovpavos dorpa tay.ov aoa Bécet, ) TAXA VUKTOS 
nértos pardpiy drvpuy amrepydcerat, 

Kal yAuKu vapa Odracaa Bpotois apuTnoipov Ea, |} 
kal véxus eis Cwav YOpov avadpdapetat, 

4 rroré Matovidao Badurnreés otvoy’ ‘Ounpou SE 
rAnOn ynparéwov aptdcetat ceridwv. 


576.—NIKAPXOT 


IlapOéve Tprroyéveca, ri ryv Korrpw apre pe Av Tels, 
aptrataca & éuov da@pov exes Taran; 

pépvnoat TO mapoibev év “ldaiors oxoméXovo 
e 4 ) 4 > > ¥ 9 9» lA 
ws [ldpis ov oé Kany, adr Ep’ edoypaticev. 

cov dopu Kal odxos éotiv: éuov bé To pnArov brrdp- 

nee ’ 

3 A A , A e Q 4 
APKEL TO LNA® KELVOS O TrplVv TrONEMOS. 


577.—IITOAEMAIOT 


O15 Stet Ovaros éyw Kai épamepos’ GAN Stay aotpov 
pactevo tuKivas appidpdopous Edtxas, 
OvKET Errixpavw yains Tociv, GAA Tap avT@ 
Zavi Oeorpepéos wripmrapat auBpocins. 
A. J. Butler, Amaranth and Asphodel, p. 47. 
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574.— ANONYMOUS 


I, too, thrice unhappy Anaxis, carted along the 
burden of this weary life that is no life. . Yet I did 
not pull it for long, but spurning from me this 
distraught life I went to Hades. 


575.—PHILIPPUS 


Heaven shall sooner quench its stars and the sun 
make bright the face of night; the sea shall sooner 
provide sweet water for mortals to draw, and the 
dead return to the land of the living, than oblivion 
of those ancient pages shall rob us of the glorious 
name of Homer. 


576.—NICARCHUS 


On a Statue of Athena holding an Apple. Aphrodite 
speaks 


Trito-born maiden, why dost thou vex me now 
by grasping in thy hand my prize of which thou 
hast robbed me. Thou rememberest how formerly, 
amid the rocks of Ida, Paris pronounced me fairest, 
not thee. Thine are the spear and shield, but mine 
is the apple. For the apple that old war was surely 
enough. 


577.—PTOLEMAEUS 


I know that I am mortal, a creature of a day; but 
when I search into the multitudinous revolving 
spirals of the stars my feet no longer rest on the 
earth, but, standing by Zeus himself, I take my fill 
of ambrosia, the food of the gods. 
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GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
578.—AEONTO® PIAOZO®OT 


Eis ra xwvixa. AzroAAwviov 
"Ov 78 BiBXos Evbov adiva, dire, 
Babus yapaxtnp Kal TepioKeAns ayav 
deitat KoNuLByTOD bé wavtws AnXiov. 
el 8 av xuBiatHoes TIs Eis Emovs wuyous 
Kal Tay peTadrcr,cetev axpiBas Babos, 
YEWLETPOV TA TPATA An WeTaL yépa, 
aodos 8 dvaudirextos eioxpiOnoerar. 
Toutwv dé paptus éyyuntys te UWAdtov. 


a1 


579.—TOY AYTOY 


LUXIpa twaravotdtwv avipav cnpveiov aOper, 
Opwaxins oixcacta KopivOce, 69 mot’ emuves 
apdiBonta pécO pa Yupynxoains "ApeOovons. 


580.—AAHAON 

Eis rovs ‘Pwpaiwy pivas 
Miv trdrav mpatos. o 5é Sevtepos avrAaxa répvel. 
0 Tpitos Avooviwy yeveny eri p@dov éyeipet. | 
TéTpatos ayyéAArer pododaxrurov elapos wpnv. 
ep podwy yevérns. Kal éym xpiva NevKa Kopif. 
ovTOS auadrodbétns. TAS ena wrepa Neirov éyeipet. 5 
odtos éptatadurw tepiAnpévos erdreto Baxxy. 
TEVYW § olvov éyw pwedtndéa, Yappa Bpotoias. 
daita dépw yapiecoay és oivopa dwtos éExdoTov. 
hoppilery dedanna cal vrveovtas éyeipev. 


1 A proverb used of anything very difficult, 
2 By his insistence on the study of geometry. 
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578.—LEON THE PHILOSOPHER 
On the Conic Sections of Apollonius 


Deep, reader, and exceeding hard is the character 
of the things wherewith this book is big, and it has 
every need of a Delian diver.! But if one dive into 
its depths and investigate accurately every recess, 
he shall gain the first prize in geometry, and be pro- 
nounced indisputably a learned man. Plato is witness 
and security for this.? 


579.—By THE SaME 


‘Look, Corinthian founder of Sicily, who once didst 
drink the famous waters of Syracusan Arethusa, upon 
the herald’s staff as shaped by men of old time.® 


580.— ANONYMOUS 
On the Roman Months 


Tue consuls’ month is first, the second cuts the 
furrow, the third rouses the Italians to war, the fourth 
announces the rosy-fingered season of spring. I, May, 
am the mother of roses. I, June, bring white lilies. 
This, July, is the binder of sheaves. August’s wings 4 
make the Nile rise. This, September, is dear to 
Bacchus, rich in grapes. I, October, make honeyed 
wine, a delight for men. I, November, bring a joyful 
banquet to every man.® I, December, teach men to 
play on the lyre and to awaken sleepers.® 


8 What the connection is between the herald’s staff and 
Syracuse no one has explained. 
* The Etesian winds, which were supposed to cause the 
rising of the Nile. 
5 Probably olive oil. 8 At the Saturnalia. 
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58]1.—_ AAHAON 


To€ora, Iepidwv pedéwv, éxatnBore PoiBe, 
eimé KAaLYYNTH, Kpatepous iva Ojpas éyeipn, 
Scoov émupadoa peporrav Séuas, docov aboa 
Aa@v TepTopévwnv (epov aTOpa’ pNdé VOnTO, 
Znvos petrryioro Aaxav Opdvov, avépos olrov. 


582.— AAHAON 


"Appeviov tabe Pia Kal Adrxipov EOvos TBHApwv, 
Xpiatod Cirov &yovtes Exovcrov és Cuydv HrAOov, 
Deop@ brodpyncaovtes auixntov Bacirjov. 


583.—A AESTOTON 
Eis @ouxvdidnv 
°C diros, eb coos el, AaBe pw’ és yépass et Sé ye 
TapTay 
pnis pus Moveéwr, pivrov & un voéns. 
ell yap ov wavrecot Batos: travpo 8 aydoavto 
Bovevdidnv 'Oropov, Kexporridny ro yévos. 


584.—AAAO 


9 a , 
Ev’vopov, @1rodXop, ov pev otc Oa pe, WHS ToT EViKOY 
/ e \ > , 4 > 9 Ff 
Lardptiw o Aoxpos éya: mevOopévors 8 évérro. 


1 Planudes says Leo. 2 i.e. God. 
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581.—ANonyMmous 
On a Beast-fight i the Theatre 

(The words are put tn the mouth of the Emperor) 

Bowman, lord of the Muses, far-shooter Phoebus, 
tell thy sister to arouse the mighty beasts just enough 
for them to touch men’s bodies lightly and make the 
people cry out for pleasure in holy tones. Let me 
not, who sit on the throne of Jove? the Merciful, 
look upon a man’s death. 


582.—ANoNYMOUS 


Tuese Armenian tribes and the doughty Iberian 
people, full of zeal for Christ, came willingly under 
the yoke, submitting themselves to the law of our 
invincible emperors.® 


- 583.—ANonyMous 
On Thucydides 
My friend, if thou art learned, take me in thy 
hand ; but if thou art ignorant of the Muses, cast 
away what thou canst not understand. I am not 
accessible to all, but the few admire Thucydides, 
son of Olorus, by birth an Athenian. 


584.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Statue at Delphi of Eunomus the Lyre-player 4 
Tuov knowest, Apollo, how I, Eunomus the Locrian, 
conquered Spartis, but | tell it for those who ask me. 


3 Probably inscribed on a picture of the Armenians’ and 
Georgians’ embassy to Constantine, accepting Christianity. 
£ cp. VI. 54. 
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aioXov év xiOapa vopov éxpexop, év b€ pecevoa 
@Oa pol xopdav TGKT POV arexpéwacev. 

Kal pot POoryyov é ETOLLOV omavixa KaLpos anne, 5 
els aKoas puOpav TWTPEKES ovK epee" 

Kai Tis aT avTOMATW Ka as emt THX VY em LTT as 
rérrk em Ar pou TOUNALTrES apyovias. 

vedpa yap eF € erivac cov" 60° EBdomudras 5é percipay 
Xopoas, Tay TOUT® ‘yijpuv extxpaueba: 10 

T pos yap éuav pederav O pecauPpwvos ovpecty dos 
Tivo TO TOLMEVLKOV pO eypa peOnppocaro, 

Kal bev bre p béyyorro ou apuxors TOKa veupais 
TP petaBadropeve TUMMETETTLT TE Opdw. 

ToUveKa Tuppove prev & exo xapw ds 6€ TUTwOels 1 
VadKEos apetépas EEO” vrép KiOdpas. 


585.—AAHAON 
Eis purowpiov éxov Ppa kat "Epwras 





Téeacapés elow "Epwres: O pev aTépos appixaruntes 
pnTpos éns o be Xetros é exe ToTL TiOAKL patot- 

ot 6é dve mailovat Tap ixveoi: elua dé xpuret 
LNP@ yettova y@pov Ans yupuvis Adpodirns. 


586.—KOMHTA XAPTOTAAPIOT 
a. Kime voped, tivos eiol duta@y otixves; B. Ai pev 
édaias, 
Tarnddos- al dé méput jipepives, Bpouiov. 
a. Kai tivos of ardxves; B. Anunrtepos. a. “Area 
Tolwy 
cial Oedv; B. “Hpns al podéns Hagins. 
a. lav pire, myetida pipve teois emi yeldeor 
oupwv: 5 
"Hy® yap dyes toic® evi Oetrorédors. 
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I was playing on the lyre an elaborate piece, and in 
the middle of it my plectron loosened one chord, 
and when the time came to strike the note I was 
ready to play, it did not convey the correct sound to 
the ear. Then of its own accord a cicada perched 
on the bridge of the lyre and supplied the deficiency 
of the harmony. I had struck six chords, and when 
I required the seventh I borrowed this cicada’s voice ; 
for the midday songster of the hillside adapted to 
my performance that pastoral air of his, and when 
he shrilled he combined with the lifeless chords to 
change the value of the phrase. Therefore I owe a 
debt of thanks to my partner in the duet, and wrought 
in bronze he sits on my lyre. 


585.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Dish with a Relief of Venus and Loves 


Here are four Loves. One fits the garland to his 
mother’s brows, one has his lips at her bosom’s 
fountain, two play at her feet, and the robe covers 
the place that is next to the thighs of Aphrodite, 
otherwise wholly undraped. 


586.—COMETAS CHARTULARIUS 


A. Tet me, shepherd, whose are these rows of 
plants? B. The olive-trees belong to Pallas and the 
vines round them to Dionysus. A. And whose is the 
corn? B. Demeter’s. A. To what gods do the 
flowers belong? B. To Hera and rosy Aphro- 
dite. A. Dear Pan, stay here and ply the pipe 
with thy lips, for thou shalt find Echo on this 
sunny slope. 
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587.—ETTOAMIOT IAAOTSTPIOT 
Kis deppoxvtny 


Bary at Noppais péaos torapac: éy 5€ xuTrédXoLs 
avel Tovde Yéw TOV TapaNerTropeEvov. 


588.—AAKAIOT 


Olov opys, @ Ecive, TO XaAxeov eiKove ATA 
Krevropayov, toiav ‘EAXas écetde Biav: 
apte yap aiparoevtTa xEpav AMTENVETO muypas 

évrea, Kal yopy@ papvaro mayKpatio® 
TO TpiTov ouK éxovicev eres as, ANG Taraioas 5 
anTos, TOUS TpLa cous loO woOev elXe Tovous. 
povvos 8° ‘EAA avev TOO Eyer yépas értdmunror Sé 
Ona xal yevétwp éotépe? “Eppoxparns. 


589.—AAHAON 
Kis ayaApa"Hpas OyAalovons tov “Hpaxdéa 


Avra pnt pueny TEXVNTATO™ TOUVEKa patov 
els voOov o AdaTHS Ov TpocéOnKeE yara. 


590.—AAHAON 
Kis dyaApa ‘Adaicrov xai 'APnvas xat EpexOéws 


cH TéXYN a uvdryerpev & pn puous” elrrev ) TAATTNS, 
““ untep voode ToKwr, vuudie voode yapwv. 


1 It stood between the bowl of wine and the jar of water, 
and was used for filling the cups from both. 
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587.—EUTOLMIUS ILLUSTRIUS 
On a Vessel for pouring Hot Water or Wine 


I stanp between Bacchus and the Nymphs, and 
ever pour into the cups that of which there is too 
little.1 


588.—ALCAEUS 


Even as thou seest, stranger, his stout heart in the 
bronze image, so Hellas saw the might of Clito- 
machus.? For when he had put off the blood-stained 
cestus from his hands, he straightway fought in the 
fierce pancratium. Inthe third event he fouled not 
his shoulders in the dust, but wrestling without a 
fall won the three contests at Isthmus. Alone among 
the Greeks he gained this honour, and seven-gated 
Thebes and his father Hermocrates were crowned. 


589.— ANONYMous 
On a Statue of Hera suckling Heracles 


A TRUE stepmother did the sculptor render. There- 
fore he added no milk to the breast that was not 
kindred. 


590.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Group of Hephaestus, Athena, and Erechtheus* 


« ArT united that which Nature did not,” said the 
sculptor. “QO mother without birth and bridegroom 
without marriage !” 

2 See Pausanias vi. 15. 


3 4.e. Erichthonius. The epigram alludes to the very gross 
story of the circumstances of his birth. 
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591.—AAHAON 
Kis dyaApa “Apeos kat “Adpodirys 

“Apea xai Iladinv o Cwypados eis péov OlKOU 
dpapuTepimeySny yéypadev audporépous* 

éK Oupibos dé pohov Paidov TOhUT dpb aos aiyXy 
éoTn aunyavowv auporépous oKomewy, 

nédtos Bapvunuis Ews Tivos; ovd él Knpod 
nOerev arpvyou Tov Yorov éFedXdcat. 


592.—AAHAON 
His dowida wepi€yoveray THY yévvay TOU Ywrnpos 


‘0, ™Ooov ev Ons © 0 Swypados, ST Tt Yapaccet 
Kolpavoy elpnvns aoTride TUKTOMEVOD. 


593.—AAHAON 
Ris dyadpa Mndeias 
Olxrov opov Kal AVocay eT HTUBOV évdeos a aunp 


pappapy eynareuske, Bra lopévny & UTO TEXYNS 
ANaivenv Mydevav rns Euvnoev avins. 


524.—AAHAON 


Loypage Tav poppav arropagas, aif’ évit xnp@ 
Kat uxav éans Lwoxpatixay Baréev. 


595.—AAHAON 
Eis eixova ‘“AmeAXov 
. autos éaurov év eixove ypawev “ArredANS. 
33° 
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591.—ANoNyYMoUSs 
On a Group of Ares and Aphrodite 


Tue painter in the interior of the house painted 
Ares and Aphrodite embracing each other. The 
bright Sun, coming in through the window, stood in 
astonishment as he gazed on them both. Till when 
shall the heavy wrath of the Sun endure? He 
would not banish his anger though it fell only on 
lifeless wax.! 

592.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Shield representing the Birth of Christ 

How simple was the artist to engrave the birth of 

the Prince of Peace on a shield! 


593.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Statue of Medea 


Tue inspired hand infused into the marble both 
pity and fury, and made the stone Medea, under the 
empire of his art, remember all her griefs. 


594.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Picture of Socrates 


PainTER, who hast reproduced the form of Socrates, 
would thou couldst have put his soul into the wax! 


595.—ANONYMoUS 
On a Picture of Apelles 
APELLEs painted himself in the picture. 


1 Used in encaustic painting. 
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596.—AAAO 
Kis eixdva XetAwvos 


Tayde Sopra tepavos Lrdpra Xeihkwva putevaen, 
bs Tay érta Lopav mpwTos Eu codgia. 


597.—KOMHTA SXOAASTIKOT 
"Ev ‘AvalépBo 


NaO pos € eyo TeheBecKor a an ifvos és Toéas aKpous 
THS Tpw évepyetns Snpov areuPopevos, 

Sois nal Gavaroto peTaty uLor, “Aibs yeltov, 
joouvov avaTveiwv, TaAAA b¢ TAVTA VEKUS. 

GAA copos pe Pidurmos, 6 Ov éy ypadider at Soxevers, 5 
Corypna ev, Kpvepny vovo ov  AKET TG MEVOS” 

addus 8 ‘Avtovivos, a amep mapos, év xOovt Baives, 
kal moat mweleva, Kai Gros aicOavopas. 


598.—_OEOKPITOT 


Tov ta Lavos 65 bly viov @YNnp, 

TOV ) NevovTopayay, TOV dFvxelpa, 

TpaTos Tay éTrTavae povcoTroLav 

Tletcavdpos cuveyparper ovx Kapetpou, 
Xercous efemovacev ela aéOrovs: 5 
ToDTOV 5 avtov o dapos, as aad cidses, 
éotao evOdde VaNKEOV TOnTAS, 

moNNois now orice KnVLaUTOLS. 
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596.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Picture of Chilon 


SparTA, glorious in war, gave birth to this Chilon, 
who was first in wisdom of the seven sages. 


597.—COMETAS SCHOLASTICUS 
In Anazarba of Cilicia 


I was paralyzed from the hips to the soles of my 
feet, long deprived of my former activity, half-way 
between life and death, near to Hades, breathing 
only, otherwise an utter corpse. But skilled Philip- 
pus, whom you see in the picture, saved me, healing 
my chilling sickness; and now I, Antoninus, again 
tread on the earth and walk with my feet, and have 
feeling in every part. 


598.—THEOCRITUS 


Tus man, Pisander of Camirus, first among the 
poets of old time, wrote of the son of Zeus, the lion- 
fighter, the nimble-handed, and told of all the labours 
he accomplished. Know that the city, after many 
months and years, set his very self up here in 
bronze. 
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599.—TOY AYTOY 


a ‘ 2 4 fe) a UA 

@acat Tov avdpiavta Todor, w Eéve, 
ba d ad b) a bd z 54 @ 
oTrouvod, Kal Ney, ETTaY €S OlKoV EvOns, 
9 
“*Avaxpéovtos eixov’ eldov év Tég, 
“A a A 

Ttav wpooO el Te TEeptaaov @doTroLOd.” 
mpocbels 5é ywre Tois véototy AdeTo, 5 

pels aTpexéws SAov Tov avdpa. ' 


600.—TOY AYTOY 


“A te pova Adptos, Yavnp o Tay Koppdiav 
evpov 'Emiyappos. 
® Baxxe, yadxeov viv avt’ adadivod 
tiv Od avéednxav 
tol Lvpaxdcoas évidpuvtat, WeNwplaTa TOE, 5 
OF avdpi rodita: 
copay Gorxe pnuatov peuvapevous 
Terely errixvepa: 
ToAAa yap troTTav Coav Tois tratolv ele YpHotpa: 
peydra Yapls avTe@. 10 


601.—AAESIIOTON 


To Eoavoy 76 rreptocov ’Ackypévns ‘Ad podita 
eloato, THS Taos vavTirins PvAakt. 
ip’, @ 10 Kup, dd0b0a 5é xépd ov 
yaip’, @ twoTua Kumpt, didodca dé népdea, mNODTOV 
a 4 
appevov, evonoes vais OTL KOLWOTAaTOD. 


1 It will be noticed that the metre of the second and fourth 
distichs differs from that of distichs 1, 3, 5. 
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599.—By THe SAME 


Look well on this statue, stranger, and tell on thy 
return home: “ I saw in Teos the statue of Anacreon, 
a song-writer most excellent of those of old.” And 
adding that he took delight in young men, thou 


shalt exactly describe the whole man. 


600.—By THE SaME 


Doric is my tongue and Doric this man who in- 
vented comedy, Epicharmus. Bacchus, to thee as to 
a citizen, did they who dwell in Syracuse, mightiest 
of cities, dedicate him in bronze. Belike, mindful 
of his wise sayings, they paid him this guerdon. For 
many things useful for life he said to its children. 
Great thanks to him!? 


601.—ANoNyYMouSs 


Tus passing fair statue did Aeximenes erect to 
Aphrodite, the protectress of all navigation. Hail, 
sovereign Cypris! and if thou givest gain and welcome 
wealth thou shalt learn that a ship is most ready to 


go shares.” 


2 «.e. Aphrodite will get her share. 
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602.—- ETHNOT A®HNAIOT 


"A mote twapGevixaicu iNacKopéva Taddpnow 
Kumpida, ovv revxats cal yapov evéapeva, 
xouptoiouvs 76n Garay AVoaca yLT@VaSs, 
avépos adap unpav éFeXoyevoa TuUTroUs: 
vupdios éx viudns 6é KixrAjoxopas, éx 8 <’Adpo- 
ditns> 5 
“Apea xal Bwpors éoredpov ‘Hpaxréovs. 
@7Bar Tecpecinv érxeyou wore: viv dé pe Xarxis 
THY Tapos ev piTpals HoTacaT év yrAAMVSL. 


603.—ANTIITIATPOT 


Ilévre Atrwvvcoto Gepatrvides aide Tawrew 
évtuvovat Doas épya yopootacins: 
e ? VA , a UA 
a pev aeptavovaa déuas Brooupoio Néovtos, 
e \ , Vi ¥ 
a dé Aveaovov cadXixepwv EXador, 
a tpitata 8 oiwvov éimrepoy, a 5é terapta 5 
TUuTavoy, ad TéuTTa yadKxoRapes KpoTadov: 
macat poTadéat TE TapHopLoY TE vOnLaA 
éxTraryées NUooa Saipovos evids.. 


604.—NO2>IAO> 


@avpapétas poppay o rrivak éyeu ev ye TO yadpov 
tebEe TOO wpaiov Tas ayavoBAedapov. 

caivo. Kev a éotdoica Kal oixopvAakt oxvAdKawa, 
déaTrotvav peddOpwv oiopéva troPophy. 


605.—THS AYTHS 


Tov mrivaxa EavOas KadrAw dopo eis ’Adpoditas 
eixova ypawapéva wavt avéOnxev icay. 
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602.—EVENUS OF ATHENS 


I wuo once supplicated Cypris with my maiden © 
hands and, waving torches, prayed for marriage, after 
I had loosed my nuptial dress in the bridal chamber, 
suddenly saw spring from my thighs the marks of 
manhood. Now I am called a bridegroom instead of 
a bride, and crown the altars of Ares and Heracles 
instead of those of Aphrodite. Thebes once told of 
Tiresias, and now Chalcis greets. in a chlamys her 
who formerly wore the snood. 


603.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


TuesE five votaries of Dionysus the Saviour are 
entering upon the rapid dance. One lifts on high the 
body of a grim lion, another an antlered Arcadian 
stag, a third a bird with lovely plumage, a fourth a 
kettle-drum, and the fifth a heavy brazen clapper. 
All are frenzied and distraught by the bacchic fury 
of the god.! 


604.—NOSSIS 


Turis is the picture of Thaumareta. Well did the 
painter render the bearing and the beauty of the 
gentle-eyed lady! Thy little house-dog would fawn 
upon thee if it. saw thee here, thinking that it looked 
on the mistress of its home. 


605.—By THE SamME 


Catto had her portrait made exactly like herself, 
and hung the picture in the house of fair-haired 

1 Possibly on the famous group of Thespian women by 
Praxiteles, which Mummius transferred to Rome. 
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e ’ a ef wvQs ¢ / @€ o ? “ 

ws ayavas €otaxev: iS & yapis adixov avOel. 
» ” a) 

yatpérw* ov Tiva yap peppy Exer BloTas. 


606.—AAESIIOTON 
Eis Aouvtpov 
‘Hy 7d mapos diréconev “Apns, sxomiave Kubetpnv 
évOdde Novopevnv vapact hardpoTtatots: 
Sépxeo vnxouevnv: pm SeidcOt- ov yap “AOnvny 
Tapbévoy eicopaas, olate Tepecias. 
607.—AAAO 
Ai Xdpites Novcavto: apenrpdpevar dé AoeTPOV 
Saxav éwv peléwv Haw ayrainv. 
608.— AAAO 
*H rotov KuOépecav tdwp téxev, 7 KuOépeca 
rotov tevtev bdwp, dv ypoa Novoapérn. 
609.—AAAO 
Tav Xapitav rode Novtpoy abvpyata: Kal yap éxeivas 
povvas éow tratadew Tas Xapitas déxerTat. 
609a.—AAAO 
“Ovtas 57 Xapitwv Aovtpov Tobe" OVdSE yap GAXoUS 
mrelous Xopijcat TovTO TpLa@v SvvaTtat. 
610.—AAAO_ 
Mexpa pev épya td éotiv, Exes & HSetay orwmnp, 
ds podov év Kjos, ws tov ev TaXapots. 
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Aphrodite. How gentle she looks standing there! 
Look how fresh is the bloom of her charm! All 
hail to her! for there is no fault in her life. 


606-640 are all Inscriptions on Baths 


606.—-ANoNYMoUs 


Look at Cytherea whom Ares once loved, bathing 
here in the limpid stream. Look at her swimming, 
and fear not. It is not maiden Athena that you see, 
as Tiresias did. 


607.—ANONYMOUS 


Tue Graces bathed here, and to reward the bath 
they gave to the water the brightness of their limbs. 


608.—ANoNYMoUSs 


Eirner such water gave birth to Cytherea, or 
Cytherea, by bathing in it, made the water such. 


609.— ANoNYMouUSs 


Tus bath is the playground of the Graces, for it 
only admits the Graces to sport within it. 


609a4.— ANonyMouS 


Tus is really the Graces’ bath, for it cannot contain 
more tHan three. 


610.—ANonyMous 
Tuis is a little work, but beautiful to look on, like 
a rose in a garden or a violet in a basket of flowers. 
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611.—AAAO 
"Ey puxp@ peyadn NovtpS yapus. év 8 ehaxtor 
vdpate Novopévots NOUS ETrea TLV "Epws. 
612.—AAAO 


‘As Sév8pov Bpaxddurropr, exer 8 Hdctav OOwdn?, 
obtws AouTpA Tae peKpa pév, GANA ira. 


613.—AAAO 
Ris 75 Aovrpov Mapias 


Tis Mapins 76 Noetpov iSwv dmreddxpve Mapos, 
eirav, “Qs Mapiny, nai o& mapepxopucba.” 


614.—AEONTIOT {XOAAZTIKOT 
Els Aourpév puxpov wapaxeipevov TO Zevsirmrp 


My) veuéoa, Levéimme, mapavTéddovte NoeT pe’ 
Kai peydrnv map “Apakay épwridos 750d paeiver. 


615.—AAAO 
Ris Aoutpov év Spupvy 
X@pos, tis pepoTav ce NuTTavyéa TO Tply EovTa 
mnovatov év héyyet Onxato Novopevots; 4 

tis 88 xa) aidadcevte pUT@ TeTANAYpLEVOY apTt, 

xeivov dictdaas, haidpov ederEe Sopov; 
Pp copy as maaty @codwpias, Hs éredv 57) 

Kav Toute Kabapny Serxvipevos xpadiny: 
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611.—ANONYMoUS 


Tuer_ is great charm in a little bath. Sweet love 
looks on those who bathe in the tiniest stream. 


612.—ANoNyYMouS 


As a myrtle has little leaves, but sweet-scented, 
so this bath is small, but dear. 


613.—ANonyMous 
On the Bath of Maria} 


Momus? wept when he saw the bath of Maria, ex- 
claiming: “I have to leave you unvisited, as I leave 
Maria.”’ 


614.—LEONTIUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a small Bath next that called Zeuxippus | 
Be not wrath, Zeuxippus, with this bath that arises 


next thee. The little star called Erotylus shines 
sweetly though next the Great Bear. 


615.—ANonyMous 
On a Bath at Smyrna 


Tuou building, who of mortals made thee, who 
wast formerly dim, rich in light for bathers, and 
who, cleaning away the smoky grime that befouled 
thee, brightened thee thus? It was wise Theodorus 
who in this truly, as in everything, showed the ¢lean- 
ness of his heart. He being the treasurer and father 

1 The Empress, wife of Honorius. 
2 The god of fault-finding. 
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Os yap e€wy Todos KTEaVOY Tapins TE TATHP TE, 
Képdeoty €€ avTav ovK euinve yépas. 

9 N /. 9 / ” , 

aNAG Geos pirorratpw, épiaevés, aPOite Xpiore, 
THMATOS AUTOV aTEp aale TE TANGLED. 10 


616.—AAAO 


"EvOdde Novcapévov Xapitwv troré, Oéaxera wémda 
\ ” \ > + ? ? a 

Bauos "Epas éxrere, al @yeto: tas & Eder’ abroi 

yupvas, aidouevas Oupéwr Extocbe havjva. 


617.—AAAO 
Eis Badavetov wuypdv 


Tov twotapov, Paraved, tis éteiyice; Tis BadXaveiov 
THY KpHVnV Yrevdas THVdE pETWVOPATED; 

Aidros ‘Inmotadns diros aBavdrace Oeotow 
de peToKnoas Hyaye TOUS aVvéuouS. 

mpos tL dé kal cavides Sv0 Tois Toc aid’ bTo- 

KewvTal; j 

ov 1a THY Oépuny, THS yLovos 8 vera. 

PpiEouv cai Ndpxns obtos ToT0s. aXdNr erriypapor 
“T@ pecopl AovaaL Tvet yap Eow Bopéas.” 


618.—AAAO 
Eis érepov Aourpov év Bufavrin 
Awrov éperropevous T poTepwy ov ~pevoaro uobos' 
miotw adrnbeins tovTo TO NoUTpOV exer. 
el yap dra xabapoiot Noéocetas Bdacw avyp, 
ov Toéer TraTpyy, ovK eOéreEL yevétas. 





1 Hom. Od. x. 2. 
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of the city’s possessions, did not stain his hands by 
gain derived from them. Mighty Christ, immortal 
God, keep by Thy hand this patriot out of the reach 
of misfortune. 


616.— ANONYMOUS 


Here once when the Graces bathed, little Eros 
stole their immortal raiment and went off with it, 
leaving them naked and ashamed to appear outside 
the door. 


617.—ANoNYMoUs 
On a too cold Bath 


Wuo walled round a river, bathman? Who falsely 
styled this fountain a bath? “Aeolus, son of Hip- 
potas, dear to the immortal gods,” ! brought the winds 
here from their home. And why are these two 
planks placed here for the feet? Not for warmth, 
but for freezing. This is the place of Shivering and 
Frost-bite. Write thereon: “ Bathe here in August,” 
for the north wind blows ever within.” 


618.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Bath in Byzantium 


Tue old story of the lotus-eaters % is no falsehood. 
This bath confirms its truth. For if a man once 
bathe in these pure waters he does not regret his 
country or desire his parents. 


2 Mesori is the Egyptian name of August. 
3 Hom, Od. ix. 94. 
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619—ATA@OIOT ZXOAAZTIKOT 
His érepov Aourpov ev Bl 
Nop & eyveon, Kv0épera, trode vinno as ayava, 
THY Wp "Arefavdpou Wipov UpapTrapevn. 
év0.ade yap Téyyoura reov déuas, evdpes éXéeyEar 
“Hpny "Traxtors Xevpace Aovoaperny. 
vixnoev TO NoeTpov" €ouxe 5€ TOUTO Bowon 5 
Tlavrds: “’EvixnOnv ddacev, ov Iladin.” 


620.—IIATAOT ZIAENTIAPIOT 


Eis Aourpov Sidupov, év @ Aovovrat Kal yuvaixes Kai avdpes 
"AYXt bev EXmris & Epwros: éXeiy 8° ovx ott yuvatxas: 
elp£e TUALS Tadinv THY peyarny OAL. 
GNX éurrns yAuev TOUTO’ modohanros yap ém’ Epryois 
éXmis adrnOeins eotl perry porépn. | 


621.—AAESNOTON 
His €repov Aourpov 
"Oocass Onrvtépats éotiv mo0os (ore dé 1racais), 

bebp t ite, patdporépns TevEopevat Xapitos. 

x1 pev Eyouca moat, Tép et Toot" y) &° re xovupy 
OTpuveet WELT TOUS eva Tmopeiv hex ewv- 

n O€ pépovea Topous amTo c@paTos, éo ov épaotav § 
&€eu eri rpoOvpos, évOdbe Novoeapéevn. 


622.—AAAO 
Eis ro avto 
Eire ce xoupidins adoxou yAukos i twepos loyet, 
Aoveo, hardporepos THE havynaopevos* 
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619.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a Bath in Byzantium 


Now I know, Cytherea, how thou didst conquer 
in the contest, stealing the vote of Alexander. It 
was here thou didst dip thy body, and so didst find 
means to overcome Hera who had bathed in the 
streams of Inachus.! It was the bath that won, and 
I fancy Pallas cried out thus: “I was conquered by 
the water, not by the Paphian.”’ 


620.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On a Double Bath in which Men and Women Bathed 


Near is the hope of love, but one cannot catch the 
women. A little door shuts out great Cypris. But 
yet this is sweet ; for in the matter of amorous desire 
hope is sweeter than reality. 


621.—ANONYMOUS 


Such women as have desire to please (and ye all 
have) come here, and ye shall win brighter charms. 
She who has a husband will give her husband plea- 
sure, and the unmarried girl will stir many to offer 
her marriage. And she who makes her living by her 
body, if she bathe here, will have swarms of lovers 
at her door. 


622.— ANonyYMoUS 


Ir sweet desire for thy wedded wife possess thee, 
bathe here, and thou shalt appear to her brighter. 
1 At Argos, 
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v s ? 4 9 > / 
elte oe utoOomopous él paydAdbas oloTpos opivet, 
Ann, Kod dwoes, evOade Noveapevos. 


623.—KTPOT IOIHTOT 
Eis érepov evproppov 


Kvarpis ovv Xapirecat Kal viéi xpucoBeheuvep 
évOabde Aovoapévn, prcOov edwxe yap. 


624.—AEONTIOT SXOAASTIKOT 
His érepov Aoutpév mwapaxeipevov TO Sypociy ev Bulavriw 


Aciparo pe Evvoio Tapa mpoOupotct NoeET pov 
aaTos avnp, aperins elvexey, ou ép.oos. 

Kelvo pédoe Theoverow: eyo Ss onrbyors Te pirots TE 
évtive TpoxXoas Kal pupa Kal yapiTas. 


625.—MAKHAONIOT TILATOT 


Eis érepov Aourpov év Avxiors 
Heororaros pepoTroy TUS éo mudawpos Eueto, 
Kpivoy Novopevev Karpov eonhvains, 
pH TLWa Noiddav Tis emois evi yevpace yumrypy, 
n PETA KAANKOLOV Kumpw dot Xa pitev 
OuK CO edwv" “ Xanerrot 5é Geol patver Oar é évapryeis: 5 
tis yap ‘Opnpetots avtipépotto AOyots; 


626.—MAPIANOT TXOAASTIKOT 
His érepov Aourpov dvopaldpevov "Epwra 


Mnrépa Kumpw EXoucev “Epws wore THdE NOETPO, 
autos vrrodAéEas Nawmrgos Karov Vdwp. 
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Or if lust drive thee to mercenary and depraved 
women, bathe here, and thou shalt be paid instead 
of paying. 

623.—CYRUS 


Cypris with the Graces and her golden-arrowed 
boy bathed here and gave grace in payment. 


624.--_LEONTIUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On another Bath neat the Public Baths in Byzantium 


A cITIZEN built me at the gate of the public bath 
for excellence, not for competition. Let that serve 
many; I supply water and scent and charm to an 
intimate few. 


625.—MACEDONIUS THE CONSUL 
On another Bath in the Lycian Quarter (?) 


Let my doorkeeper be the most faithful of men, 
keeping careful note of the time at which bathers 
eriter me, lest anyone against his will see one of the 
Naiads naked in my waters, or Cypris with the long- 
haired Graces: “For hard are the gods to him who 
sees them manifestly.” !_ Who would dispute Homer's 
dictum ? 


626.—MARIANUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On another Bath called Love 


Love once bathed his mother Cypris in this bath, 
himself warming its lovely water with his torch. Ah, 
1 Hom. Jl. xx. 131. 
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idpas 0 apBpocioro xvGels Xpoos Gppuya AevKois 
ddact, hed mrvorhs Gocov avipper & éap" . 
évdev del podoeacay avatetovety a aur uny, 5 
@s ETL THS Xpvajs Novopévns Iladins. 1 


627.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis 76 abr 

T48 b1r0 Tas wAaTAVOUS aTAaN® TEeTPULEvOS DTrV@ 

“ebSev Epos, Nuppais Aapmasa wap0épevos. 
Nupdat 8 ad Anot, “Te HédAopev; aide SE TOUT@ 

oPéooaper,” elroy, ‘ ‘opod mip xpadins pepoTav. 
Lapras 8 ws éprefe cal Dara, Oepuov éxeiBev 5 

Nuudat Epwriddes Noutpoxyociow Bdwp. 


J. A. Pott, Greek Love Songs and Epigrams, i. p. 113; 
expanded by Shakespeare, Spine, cliii, cliv. 


628.—_IOANNOT [TPAMMATIKOT 


Kis ro dyudorov Aovtpov 76 KaXovpevov “Irzmov év 


’Arc£avdpeia 
“Inmov evppetr ny Xpovin paotuye dapévta 
Ypucei@ TOAVOABOS avak Hryeipe YaAWe. 


629.—_TOY AYTOY 


Eis érepov 





Aide oé, Uivdape, warrov éwois exdOnpa peéOpacs, 
Kai Kev dpiotov bdwp Tovpov Epnoba povory. — 
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what a scent of spring had the sweat that ran from 
her ambrosial body mixing with the clear, white 
water! Henceforth from it ever bubbles a vapour 
smelling of roses, as if golden Cypris were still 
bathing. 


627.—By THe SAME 


Here under the plane-trees tired Love lay softly 
sleeping, having entrusted his torch to the Nymphs. 
Said the Nymphs among themselves: ‘“ Why not do 
it at once? Would that together with this we could 
put out the fire in men’s hearts.” But it was the 
torch that set fire to the water, and henceforth the 
Love-Nymphs pour forth here hot water for men 
to bathe in. 


628.—_ JOANNES GRAMMATICUS 
On the Public Bath at Alexandria called the Horse 


Our blessed sovereign aroused with a golden bit 
the fair-flowing Horse which long scourging had 
laid low.! 


629.—By THE SAME 


WouLp, Pindar, that I rather than others had 
washed thee in my stream. Then thou wouldst have 
called my water alone best.? 


.1 The meaning is that the Emperor spent money on re- 
storing the bath. 
2 Referring to the beginning of Olymp. i. ‘‘ Water is best.” 
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630.—AEONTIOT TXOAAZTIKOT 
Eis Peppa ra Baciruxa 
@cpya rad arpexéws Baoiryia: tHvde yap avtois 
Ol mpl ayacodpevot OjKay émovupiny. 
ov yap uo Bpotéw rupli OddArreTat ayAaov Bap, 
ab’toudatn 66 AuBas tixteras alBopévn: 
ovudé poov Wuypod troTieveat audi AoET Ppa, 5 
aX’ olov troBéets, Totov vrrexéperar. 


631—ATA@IOT 2XOAAZTIKOT 
Els 7a Oeppa ta "Ayapepvovera ev Zuvpvy 

X@pos éyw Aavaois pepedrnpévos, EvOa porovtes 

tis Tlodanetpeins éFeXabovro réxvns. 
Edxea yap peta Sip éuois axécauvto peéO poss, 

BapBapirts Noyxns tov arrwodpevot. 
évOev aeEnOny copopynpopos: avtt dé Tepijs 5 

THv Ayapenvoveny evpov erwvupiny. 

632.— AAHAON 
His érepa Oeppa 

XOov pvydtav yuddov Koiiopacw aévaoy Tip 
gor dv éyn, prokiv dé trepilein xpudiacocy, - 
aTpos dvw Baivev es ailépa Oeppmos, &vepOev 
OrABopuevos, wupOarmeés etrevryetat ixpdow Bdwp. 

633.—AAMOXAPIAO® TPAMMATIKOT 

| Eis Aourpdy — 

"Hpn xat agin nai Tadrdés tobro Noetpov | 

@S TOTE TO KpUTOUY NpEece pHAOV ExeELV: 
Kal TAXA THIS popdiis xplows Exoertar ov Hadpis avtais, 

elxav © apyudéos vapace Secxvupevn. | 
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630.—LEONTIUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On the Royal Hot Baths 


Tuese are really the royal hot baths, for our fathers, 
admiring them, gave them this name. By no mortal 
fire is the bright water warmed, but the spring is 
born hot of its own accord. Nor dost thou require 
a cold stream for the bath, but tempered as thou 
dost desire it, it gushes forth. 


631.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On the Hot Baths of Agamemnon near Smyrna} 


I am a place beloved by the Danai, coming to which 
they forgot the art of Podalirius.? For after the battle 
they healed their wounds in my stream, expelling the 
poison of the barbarian spear. Hence I grew great 
and came to bear a roof, and as a token of fame 
received the name of Agamemnon. 


632.— ANONYMOUS 
On other Hot Baths 


Wuie Earth in her inmost recesses has perpetual 
fire and boils with hidden flames, the hot vapour, 
ascending to the air owing to the pressure from 
below, belches forth streams of water heated by fire. 


633.—DAMOCHARIS GRAMMATICUS 


Tuts was the bath of Hera, Cypris, and Pallas, 
when they were eager to get the golden apple. And 
perhaps now Paris will not be their judge, but their 
image reflected in the silver flood. 

1 Still existing and so called. 


2 The two sons of Asclepius, Podalirius and Machaon, 
were the surgeons of the Greek army before Troy. 
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634.—AAAO 
“Opocay ai Xdapites hepeavyéa xoipavoy aiyrns 
évOade varerdew 4 tapa TH Ladin. 
635.—AAAO 


Addvns evrrerdro1o hepwvupor éott NoET pov. 


636.—AAAO 


Todro idwv TO NoETPOV 0 Tavaodgos eitev “Opnpos: 
“ NyevOés &XoAOV Te, KaK@v ETTiANDOV arravToV.” 


637.—AAAO 
"EvOdde Novoapévy Séuas duBpotov avtixa Kua pis 
deiEev "AreEdvdpe, nai aéOX0v Hptace prov. 
638.—AAAO 
Ai tpeis "Opyopevod Xdpetes to Noetpov ErevEav: 
Toivexa Xwphoat tTéeccapas ov dvvarat. 
639.—AAAO 


Kumpis, “Epws, Xdpites, Noydhas, Acdvuaos, 
*ATroAA@v 
@pocav adAnros evo doe vareraerv. 


640.—AAAO 


lA 
’AOdvatot NovovTas avouyouevou Bandaveiou, 
/ \ , 
méuntn © nuideot, peteretta S€ mHyata Wavra. 
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634.—ANONYMoUS 


THE Graces swore by the radiant lord of light 
rather to dwell here than with Cypris. 


635.—ANONYMuUS 


Tuis bath bears the name of the leafy laurel. 


636.— ANONYMOUS 


Ir was on seeing this bath that sagest Homer 
said: “ Allaying grief and anger, bringing oblivion 
of all evil.” ! 


637.—ANONYMOUS 


Arter bathing her divine limbs here, Cypris 
straightway showed herself to Alexander, and carried 
off the prize of the apple. 


638.—ANoNYMoUS 


Tue three Graces of Orchomenus made the bath, 
and therefore it has not room for four. 


639.—ANONYMOUS 


Cypris, Love, the Graces, the Nymphs, Dionysus, 
and Apollo swore to each other to dwell here. 


640.—ANONYMOUS 


Tue immortals bathe when the bath is first opened, 
at the fifth hour the demi-gods, and later all the 
rubbish. | 

1 Hom. Od. iv. 221. 
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641.—ATA®IOT LXOAASTIKOT 
Eis yépupav tov Sayyapiou 

Kal od pe” ‘Eorrepinv bpavyxeva, Kal peta Mrdav 

€Ovea cai wacav BapBapixny ayérnv, 
Layydpie, xpatepjot poas arpios trednOeis, 

odTw edovAWONS KOLpaVLKTH TAadduN’ 
o mpw Sé oxadpéecoty avéuBatos, 6 mply atepys, 5 | 

Ketoat Naivén opiyxtos aduKToTéby. 


642.—TOY AYTOY _ 
Eis cwrypia év Spupvy év tpoacreiw 


Ilav to Bpotav orratddXnpa, Kal 4 ToAVOABos edad) | 
évOdde xpwopévn THY Tpiv dr\Eoce YaptV. 

oi yap hactavoi Te Kal iyOves, at O UTép iyduy 
Tpinvces, 4 Te Toon BpwpatopEarraTn 

yiverat evOabe xo pos: atroocevet 8 apa yaotnp 3 
onmoca trewvarén SéEato AavKavin. . 

Ore 5é yivooKet Tis, OT Appova pHTiw deipov 
Npucod ToocaTiouv THY KOVLY émpLaTo. 


643.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis 16 aire 
Ti crevayers Keparnv xexaxwpévos; és TL dé mreapa 
oipwlers, uedéwv trayxu Bapuvopevov; 
és TL O€ yaoTépa ocio paTicpacwy auditatdoces, 
exOrivas Soxéwv pdotaxos épyacinv; 
pOxXOwv toocaTtiwy ov aot x péos, ef Tapa SatTi 
Nn TOV avayKatiou TovAY TapeEeTaOns. 
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641.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a Bridge over the Sangarius 


Tuou too, Sangarius, after proud Italy and the 
peoples of the Medes, and all the barbarian host, 
art thus enslaved by the hand of our prince,! thy 
stream fettered by strong arches. Thou who wast 
formerly impassable to boats and indomitable, liest 
gripped in bonds of stone. 


642.—By THE Same 
On a Latrine in the Suburbs of Smyrna 


ALL the extravagance of mortals and their expen- 
sive dishes excreted here have lost their previous 
charm. The pheasants and fishes, and the mixtures 
pounded in the mortar, and all that variety of kick- 
shaws, become here dung. The belly rids itself of 
all that the ravenous gullet took in, and at length a 
man sees that in the pride of his foolish heart he 
spent so much gold on nothing but dust. 


643.—By THE SaME 
On the Same 


Wuy do you moan with the headache and groan 
bitterly for the heaviness you feel all over, and keep 
on smacking your belly, thinking to force out the 
work of your jaws? You would never have had all 
this trouble and labour if you had not largely ex- 
ceeded yourself at table. When you are lying there 

4 Justinian. 
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arn’ éml pev oTtBados ppovées péya, Kal oropa 
TEPTFELS 
Spapacwy, evruxinn Keiva Aoryelopevos” 
év0 abe 8 doxadnrets: pouvn S amt jpata Natpod 
 YaoTnp Tiver TOANGKL TUT TOMEN. 10 


644.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis ro avro 


Ebye paxap TAnOupe ‘yer ove" cot Bios aiet 
plyvery kal oxatdvns adyea kal tevins 

AuTa S€ cor Kal Selva, Kat év Evhoxorar xabevoets, . 
vdaros euTAjoas Aatpov GET POTTOTND. 

cums aptinos é€aci, wal évOdde Bara xabecOeis 
avtixa yaorépa ony OijKas eNappotarny 

ovoe karayyyers i tepny paxw, ovde Te HNpovs | 
TUT TELS, AVTOMATWS poptov d.pwo dpevos. 

TANMOVES Ob TAOUTOUYTES i’ ot} Ketvotot auvovTeEs 
ols mdé€ov aptepins evadey etAaTrivn. 1) 





- 645.—MAKHAONIOT THATOYT 


Tyor@ tr’ dvOepoevtt, f pony Tapa Maiovos ” Eppov. 
Lapores, 7 1 Avdav é£ox 0s el ut modes. 

paptus éyo T porn ryevounu Atos: ov yap éréyyew 
AO prov ula “Péns OeXov TET EpNS. 

avTn Kal Bpopio Large Tpopos év 6€ kepauvpe 5 
édpaxov eupuTépp gol pacivopevov: 

mpwtais & HATE PNT év 0 opyaow oivas omapy 
obfaros é éx Botpuwy EavOov Gperke ydvos. 

TavTa we KOopNoAaVTO: ToAUS bé pe TOAAAKLS aiov 
dorect or\Biotos edpe peyatpopméevny. 10 

1 T write so: wo: MS. 
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guzzling you have a high opinion of yourself, and 
delight your palate with the viands, deeming that 
happiness. But here you are in distress, and your 
belly only gets many smacks to pay for the sins of 
your gullet. 


644.—By THE SaME 
On the Same 


Best are you, long-suffering labourer! You have 
only to put up, all your life, with the pains of hoeing 
and poverty. Simple are your meals, and you sleep 
in the woods, after satisfying your throat’s vast thirst 
for water. Yet you are perfectly sound, and sitting 
here for a few moments lighten your belly. You 
don’t rub down the lower part of your spine, or beat 
your thighs, but you get rid of the burden naturally. 
They are in evil case, the rich and those who associate 
with them, whom feasting pleases more than sound 
health. 


645.—MACEDONIUS THE CONSUL 


I am Sardis, the chief city of Lydia, who stand 
under flowery Tmolus, by the stream of Maeonian 
Hermes. I witnessed first the birth of Jove, for I 
refused to betray the secretly born son of my own 
Rhea. It was I, too, who nursed Bacchus, and I saw 
him shining with broader flame in the lightning- 
flash. First in my fields did Autumn, the giver of 
wine, milk from the udder of the grape-cluster the 
golden juice. Everything combined to adorn me, 
and old Time often saw me envied by the most 
flourishing cities. 
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646.—AAESINOTON 
Kis ‘HpdxAeay ryv UWovrov 
Ke arodwv ‘HpaxrAjos opwvupor olo8a Kai adrnv, 
to Oe we THY TrovTOU pyndev ATLLOTEpHD. 
647.—AAESITOTON 
Eis ryv ‘Poépyv 


e a 
Popn rapBacirela, TO cov KAEOS OVTTOT’ GAEiTAE 


Nixn yap ce duyety dtrepos ov dvvarau. 


648.—MAKHAONIOT TIATOT 
Eis ofxov év KiBvpa 


9 \ 9 \ A > } 2 \ ? a 
Aotos éuol cal Eeivos aet piros: ov yap épeuvar 
tis, rodev, né Tivwv, éotl Piro€evins. 


649.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis ro avro 


EvceBin 76 péXa0 pov azo mpwtoto Oepweidou 
aypt cat wpnrovs hrayev eis opodous. 

ov yap at’ addoTpiwy KTEedvwv AnloTOpPL YadKe 
6rABov aorrpLlov tredEe Maxndonos: 

ovde ALTrepyHnTys Keve@ Kal anepdéi poy Om 
KrNadae, Stxatotadtou puc80d areuBopevos. 

ws 5é mévev dutravpa durAdocetat avopt Sixaio, 
@de Kal evocBéwy Epya pévot mepotran. 
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646.— ANONYMOUS 
On the Pontic Heraclea 


Ir you know of another city with the same name, 
Heraclea, know that I, the Pontic one, do not rank 
beneath it. 


647.—ANONYMoUS 
On Rome } 


Rome, queen of the world, thy fame shall never 
perish, for Victory, being wingless, cannot fly from 
thee. 


648.—MACEDONIUS THE CONSUL 
On an Inn in Cibyra 


Native alike and foreigner are ever dear to me, 
for it is not the business of hospitality to enquire 
who, whence, and whose son. 


649.—By THE SaME 
On the Same 


Piety built up this house from its foundations to its 
lofty roof. For Macedonius did not build it out of 
wealth gained by despoiling with the sword the pos- 
sessions of others, nor did he weep, a pauper, over 
an empty and profitless labour, deprived of the 
return justly due to his outlay. As rest from labour 
awaits the just, so may the works of pious men 
survive. 

1 7.e. Constantinople. 
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650.—AEONTIOT 


Kis olxov xeipevov pécov tou Zevgirmov kat Tov trmiKov 
"Ev pev th ZevEtrrov Exyw wédas, HOV NoeTpsv 
éx & érépns immawv yopov aeOropopav. 
ad? a“ 
Tous pa Oenodpevos, Kal T@d Eve yp@Ta Noéooas 
Sedpo kal dumvevoov Sati map jpuerépn: 
4 4 M4 4 @ ¥. 
Kai Ke Waduv oTadiots TroTti SeveAXov @ptos EdOats, 
éyyvdev éyyus ia yetrovos éx Oardpov. 


651.—IIATAOT SIAENTIAPIOT 
Eis olxov iymAdv ev Bufavriw 
Tpiocobev cicopow trodvtepTéa vata Oaddaons, 


4 > A / 4 
mavrolev nuatio péyyet Badrdpevos’ 
els €ué yap KpoxotreTANos Stay Trepixidvatas Has, 
TepTropevn, oTevyev pos Svow ovn eOéree. 


652.—IOTAIANOT AIIO TIIATON 
AITTIITIOT 


Eis otxov ézimedov 
"Opn avapiyw Bépeos, cal yeiwate Odr1ro, 
TovAMTrés wpdwv €F éuéOev Trapéyov. 
653.—ATA@IOT {XOAAZTIKOT 
His olkov xeipevov ev der ev BuLavriw 


“Tis ‘Aperns Sparta Geol mpomdpoev EOnxay,” 
évverrey Aaxpaios, Sama TOde Tpodéyav. 
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650.—LEONTIUS 


On an Inn situated between the Zeuxippus! and the 
Hippodrome 


On the one side I have close by me the Zeuxippus, 
a pleasant bath, and on the other the race-course. 
After seeing the races at the latter and taking a bath 
in the former, come and rest at my hospitable table. 
Then in the afternoon you will be in plenty of time 
for the other races, reaching the course from your 
room quite near at hand. 


651.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On a High House in Constantinople 


From three sides I view the pleasant expanse of 
the sea, struck by the sunlight from all quarters. 
For when saffron-mantled Dawn envelops me, she is 
so pleased that she has no wish to go on to her 
setting. 


652.—JULIAN, PREFECT OF EGYPT 
On a House situated on Level Ground 


In summer I cool you and in winter I keep you 
warm, supplying from myself the deficiencies of the 
seasons. 


653.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a House situated on a Hill in Constantinople 
‘Tue gods set toil before virtue,” ? said the poet of 
Ascra, speaking prophetically of this house. For 


1 See title of Book II. It was both a gymnasium and 
bath. ? Hes. Works and Days, 289. 
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KAiMaAKa yap Tavany TEepowy KEeKapnoTL Tapoe, 
iSpars twAakapny dudedinva Kopny: 

irpobs & eicevonoa Oaraccainv Trepiam nv. 
val taxa TAS "Apetns miaTOTepov! Odrapos. 


654.—IOTAIANOT AIIO TITATON 
AITTITTIOT 


Eis ag@vAaxrov olkov 


Kepdaréovs difea0e Sdpuous, Anioropes, aXAOUS" 
toiade yap éott purAak Eurredos 1 trevin. 


655.—_ AAHAON 
Kis rov rpixdwvov ths Mayvavpas 
"Orparéws TorAUTrevoav Tovde Sopov Bacirjxes, 
aixpny oNBobdterpay amd otaupoio NaxovtTes, 
autos avak ‘Hpaxrys ody Kovotartive vii. 


656.—AAAO 


His rov olxov rov émrreyopevov Xadxqv ev t@ HaAariv, 6 
éxtice Avactactos BactAcvs 
Oixos ’Avactracioto tupavvodovov Bactrjos 
pobvos UTEPTEAAW TraVvUTrELPOXOS aoTECL yains, 
Oadpua hépwy tavtecow, émet Koopntopes Epyov 
e A a , ” 2Q7 

Dros omov pyKds Te Kal AmrAETOV Evpos LdovTes, 

, “A 
aoKerés €ppdocavTo TreX@pLov Epyov éacat’ 
> \ Va \ fiw , 
ANNA TONUKLNTOLO AAX@Y Tpec Bia TEXYNS 


1 T write riordtepoy for miardératoyr. 


1 Lit. panting. 
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after mounting the long flight of steps with ex- 
hausted! feet, my hair was all soaked with sweat ; 
but from the summit I looked on the fine view of 
the sea. Yea! perhaps a good room is a surer 
possession than virtue (?). 


654.—JULIAN, PREFECT OF EGYPT 
On an Unguarded House 


Seek other more profitable houses, ye robbers, for 
Poverty constantly keeps guard over this. 


655.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Banqueting Hall of Magnaura 


Tuis house was diligently completed by the em- 
perors, on whom the Cross bestowed a beneficent 
power, Heraclius and his son Constantine.? 


656.—ANONYMOUS 
On the House called Chalcé® in the Palace built by 


Anastasius 


I am the house of Anastasius, the emperor, slayer 
of tyrants,‘ and I alone far excel all cities of the 
Earth. I am a cause of wonder to all, since 
the architects, seeing my height, length, and vast 
breadth, were minded to leave the huge pile un- 
roofed; but skilled Aetherius, the most eminent 

2 Constantine III. shared the purple with his father 
Heraclius whom he succeeded 641 a.D. 

3 Lit. ‘‘ The Bronze Gate.” The name was transferred to 


the whole building which formed the vestibule of the palace. 
* The Isaurian robber chiefs. 
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AiOéptos rrorvidpis éunv texvncato poppy, 
aypavtm Bacirni dépwv mpwrdypia poxOwv. 

évOev atretpéciov peéyeOos trept mavtl TiTaivwv, 
Avgoovins vixnoa Bowpeva Savpara yains. 10 
elEov apetotépoict, yapis Katretwridos ava, 

ei Kal YaNKELwY Opopwv auapvyu“aTa TépTeELs: 
KpUpov GpEeTpHTaV pLeyapwVv TTELVOUpPEVOY avAais, 
Ilépyape, hardpov ayadpa teov, ‘Povdimov adaos: 
pnde TavuTrrAcvporowv apnpota, Kufixe, wétpois = 15 
"Adptavod Bacirjjos apeuhéa vnov deicets. 

ov pot Ilupapidwy ixédrn xpiots, o06é Koroacod, 
ovdé Papov: peydAnv podvos 6 brepédpapov idyv. 
autos éuos oxnntodyos ‘loavpopovoy peta vixnv 
Npugodaés pw érérXeocev ed€OALOv 'Hpuryeveins, P| 
TWAVTN TETPATOPOV AVE“wOY TETTETATLEVOY Apals. 


657.—_MAPIANOT SXOAASTIKOT 


Eis 76 waAdriov Yodiaveav 

e 4 J \ 4 4 J 4 
Omo0e Trepvopévns xOoves avouxya TOVTOV avoiryet 

TrayKTOs GiKAvaTeV TOpO LOS én’ HidvoD, 
Ypucea cvANEKTPH TAD avdxTopa OjnKev dvaccy 

TH WorvKvdiaTn Oeios avak Lodin. 
afvov, @ ‘Poun peyaroxparés, avtia ceto 5 

, > 9 > , Fite > 9 , 
xadros ar’ Kvpwrns dépxeas ets ’Aoinv. 


658.—_IIATAOT ZIAENTIAPIOT 
‘Ev ro peydAw Tparrwpiy cadAwmiobévre 
Koopov ‘lovativos Baciieds puTowvta KaOnpas 
kal Ta péeytota Aixns nydNdicev TEepévn: 


1 Quite unknown. The Rufinus referred to is probably 
the celebrated minister of Theodosius (circ. 400 a.D.). 
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master of that laborious art, devised my shape, lay- 
ing the first-fruits of his toil before our stainless 
emperor. Therefore, stretching on all sides my 
vast bulk, I surpass the celebrated wonders of the 
Italian land. Beauty of the Capitolian hall, give 
place to thy betters, even though thy golden roof 
dazzles the eye. Hide, Pergamus, thy splendid 
ornament, the grove of Rufinus,! narrow now beside 
the halls of this limitless palace ; and thou, Cyzicus, 
no longer sing of thy noble temple of Hadrian 
standing fast on the long cliff. The pyramids are 
not capable of vying with me, or the colossus, or 
the Pharus; I alone surpass a great legion of build- 
ings. My prince himself, after his victory over the 
Isaurians, completed me, the house of the Dawn, 
shining with gold, on all sides exposed to the breezes 
of the four winds. 


657.—MARIANUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On the Palace called Sophianae 

Wuere the land is cut in two by the winding 
channel whose shores open the way to the sea, our 
divine emperor? erected this palace for his most il- 
lustrious consort Sophia. O, far-ruling Rome,’ thou 
lookest from Europe on a prospect in Asia the beauty 
of which is worthy of thee. 


658.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On the Great Praetorium when nenly decorated 
Tue Emperor Justin, clearing away its begrimed 
decorative work, brightened up the chief Law Court, 


2 Justin IT. (565-578 a.p.). 8 4.e. Constantinople. 
4 The same. 
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cots dé movoss, Aopvive, KaTnpea. vUKTa dv@Kets 
éx @éusdos peydpor, éx Biotis pepotov. 


659.—_@EAITHTOT SXOAASTIKOT 
Eis 76 avro 


‘Qs ayabov cat traits éri ynpai: patSporépous yap 
Aopvivos Jardpous pT pos érevée Aixns. 

Adptrw eye dua tados, o traits bv éueio haciver: 
xvdea 8 ddAnAOLs avteyapilopeBa. 


660.—AAESTIIOTON 
Kis ryv Baowdtxyy tov wadevtnpiwv év Bufayriw 


Xa@pos éyo Gecpoiow a aVELMEVOS® evO ade Ty? 
apBovos Avcoviey eKKeXUTaL VOL pov, 

) waow TéTAaTAL pep dewvaos, nibéoss bé 
év0d8' ayetpopévors travra Sidwcr poov. 


661—IOTAIANOT AIIO THATON 
AITTIITIOT 


Kis Byya tov codicrod Kparepod 


Aévépor ¢ éy@ pakaptoTov, érret TOTé beaaobev drANS 
io Tdpevov ALyupois erpepouny ave mots, 

opvider érriBabpov évOpoov: andra oLonpy 
even, Kp K Pela DOVvOS evTuxins: 

ayTt yap opvider, Kpatepod Kpartepois umd wvOots 
apdouat, evpovoos Yevpact THACOdov. 
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and thou, Domninus,! by thy labours, expellest 
melancholy night from the halls of Themis and the 
life of mortals. 


659.—THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On the Same 


Wuart a blessing is a child in our old age! Dom- 
ninus has made the courts of me, mother Justice, 
brighter. I shine through my child, and my child 
through me, each bestowing our glory on the other. 


660.—ANonyMous 
On the Basilica of the Schools in Constantinople 


I am a place dedicated to Law. Here gushes forth 
an abundant fount of Roman Jurisprudence which 
runs perennially for all, and gives its whole stream 
to the youth here assembled. 


661.—JULIANUS, PREFECT OF EGYPT 
On the Chair of the Sophist Craterus 


I am atree peculiarly blessed ; for, once, standing in 
the middle of the forest, I was nurtured by the shrill 
winds and was the tuneful seat of birds, but I was 
felled by the axe to gain still better fortune. For 
now I am watered by the powerful (crateros) speech, 
not of the birds, but of Craterus, and flourish, fed by 
this stream of eloquence. 


1 The architect. 
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662._ATA@IOT SXOAAZSTIKOT 


X@pos eyo To mplv pev Env atvyepwrros idéc0az, 
TNAodopaLS TolyoLs aupipepLCopevos. 

évOdde 5é Ecivov te cal évdatriwy ral aypoixev 
yndvs erreySovTres AUpata Yevouevn. 

GANA TaTHp pe TOANOS évarrAdEas ’Ayabias 
Onxev apitnrov Tov mply aTLuoTaTov. 


663.—_IIATAOT SIAENTIAPIOT 
Eis xyrov mapaAvov 


Ilovtos brroxrAvber yOoves Epava: mrwta 5é yépcou 
vata Saraccaiow addroeot THACO dE. 

e \ of v \ / 4 

@s coos GaTtis Euske BuOdv yOovi, daa KHTrOLs, 
Nniddwv mpoxyoais yevpata Nupeldov. 


664.—TOY AYTOY 
| Eis 76 aro 
"Ev0aS’ épidpaivover tivos wréov érdeTo KOpos, 
Nuyda Nniddes, Nnpeis, “Adpudses: 
tais 6€ Oemoreves pecdtn Xdpis, ov dé dicate 
oldev, érrel Evvay téprwv o ya@pos exer. 


665.—_ATA@®IOT SXOAAZTIKOT 
Eis 76 airo 
Ei€ov éuol Adduns tepov xréras, ExToOt TovtTov 


KeLpevov, aypavrou KddXos épnuootyns. 
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662.—_AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
‘On the same as 642 wie 


I am ‘a place formerly hideous, divided by brick 
walls, and here the bellies of strangers, natives, and 
countrymen thunderously relieved themselves. But 
Agathias, the father of the city, transformed me and 
made me distinguished instead of most ignoble. 


663.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On a Garden by the Sea 


TueE sea washes terra firma, and the expanse of the 
dry land is navigable and blooms with marine foliage. 
How skilled was he who mingled the deep with the 
land, sea-weed with garden plants, the floods of the 
Nereids with the founts of the Naiads! 


664.—By THE SAME 


On the Same 
Here the Naiads, Nereids, and Hamadryads dis- 
pute as to who has the best title to the property. 
The Grace in their midst sits as judge, but cannot 
give judgment, as its charm is common to all. 


665.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On the Same 


Give way to me, thou holy hill of Daphne,! lying 
far from the sea, thy beauty but that of rustic solitude. 


1 The celebrated park near Antioch in Syria, See Gibbon, 
chap. xxiii. 
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evade yap Nuyda Sevdpitides, at 7 evi trovTm@ 
Nypeides Evyny Oévto cuvndAvainv: 

9 * 9 \ \ 4 4 \ 4 

aud éue yap udpvavto: dixacce 5é Kuavoyairys, 
Kal pe wap apdorépats péocov EOnxev Gpov. 


Cr 


666.—AAHAON 
Kis xnrov “Epwra mpocayopevopevov 
Ov péyas 008’ o “Epws, adn’ edyapis: ws Kal eye Tor 
ov péyas €v KNTTOLS, GANA Yé~w KapiTov. 


667.—APABIOT SXOAASTIKOT 


Eis wpodcreoy 


"TSaot xai entroit Kal adoeot kal Avovvc~@ 
kat movtou TAiOw yeiTovos evppoctvn. 

TepTrva Oé ow yains Te Kal é€ ddos GAAOOeV AAXOS 
Kal ypitrevs opéyes S@pa Kal aypovopos. 

tous © év éuol pipvovtas } opvidwy tis aelowv, 5 
a \ , / 
h yAvKd wopOunwv POéyua trapnyopées. 


668.—MAPIANOT SXOAAZSTIKOT 
Ris mpodoreov évopalouevoy “Epwra év “Apaceia 


"H wadov addaos “Epwtos, Strov xara Sévdpea tradra 
mpnus émitveiav audidovet Zépupos: 
Hye kal épones duapvocerar dvOecr Netpov, 
qouNuV Loatepavay Koo pov avels KaNUKOY* 
Kal yAuKEpHS TplaToLyos érepBadov GAXos er” dAAW 5 
pactos avabrAiBer xevpata Naidédos: -_ | 
ome: Sevdpyevta yépwv wapavyyetat "Ipes 
yapov, ‘Apadpudowpy évdrov aBpoxopov, 
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For here the tree Nymphs and the Nereids of the 
sea established their common meeting place. When 
they quarrelled over me, Poseidon was judge, and 
pronounced that I was to be a border-land open to 
both. 


666.—ANoNyYMous 
On a Garden called Eros 


Eros is not big, but he is pretty. So I am not 
great among gardens, but am full of charm. 


667.—ARABIUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a Suburban Pleasaunce 


I am rich in waters, gardens, groves, vineyards, 
and the generous gifts of the neighbouring sea. 
Both the fisherman and the husbandman offer me 
pleasing presents from sea and land, and those who 
rest in me are soothed either by the song of birds or 
the sweet call of the ferryman. 


668.—MARIANUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a Suburban Park in Amasia called Eros 


Verity it is lovely, the grove of Eros, where these 
beautiful trees are stirred by the gentle breath of 
Zephyr, where the dewy meadow is bright with 
flowers, sending up a wealthy show of purple-fringed 
cups, while the roses of three fountains in a line 
one after the other spout forth the streams of the 
sweet Naiad. Here Iris, the ancient river, swims 
past the woods, resort of the soft-haired Hamadryads, 
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Kal umapis ebBotpuv av’ opydba KapTos €Xains 
Odrret Epic tapvAwy Tavtoce Gerhorrédany" 10 

ai 6é méptE AaXayedou andoves* & Os (66 penriber 
avTpoov rér reg POeypaTos a appoviay. 

GNAG TOV aKANiCTOV Ores, Eéve, pn pe TrapéAOns 
Tovde Sopuov, AuTHS 8 avtiacov Eevins. 


669.—_TOY AYTOY 
Eis 76 aito 

Acip’ 61, Batov, odira, Team vo SdoKx.ov ddoos, 
dpm avaov Kapatou quia TohuTavéos, 

YAwpov Sov TAaTdVwY avToppUToOY és pécov Ddwp 
KAN TOAUKpOUVODY éxT popéet TTOMAT WY 

ommro0t moppupéens Umép aidaxos clap Oadret 5 
Drypov lov podén Kipvapevoy KaNUKL. 

nvide TAS Spocepoio méSov AELpLeVOS épépas 
ExyUTOV euxattns Kiaaos émnete Kony. 

év0dde Kal Trotapos Aaoinv mapapelBerar bx Onv, 
melav brogvwv adropuToto varns. 10 

obros “Epws: ti yap adno xal é EmpeTev ovoua yapy, 
mavrTobey imeptav mrAnGopévm Xapitov; 


670.—AAESNOTON 
"Ev Spvpvy eis podrov ry Oadarry émixeipevov, év @ éorre 
Kat Dopey 
a. Tis udev 7 jrelpaae; Tis év poOioow étevéev 
aT apbiporny Adee pappapéots ; 
Tis é évl Kbpaoe rev&e wWoTov TAWTHpAS apvaocey, 
aura éx vn av Xepaly apvopevous ; 
B. Odtos o O TOLKLNOUNTLS avnp Bevérios apvpov, 5 
KTicpact uxjnoas O@ncéa cat Wédorra. 
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and in the fruitful vineyard the fat berries of the 
olive-trees flourish everywhere above the great 
clusters of raisins set out to dry. Around sing the 
nightingales, and the cicada hymns an answering 
harmony. Do not, stranger, pass by my open 
gate, but enter the house and partake of my simple 
hospitality. 


669.—By THE Same 
On the Same 


Come here for a little, traveller, and reclining in 
the greenwood shade rest thy limbs from thy long 
and toilsome journey. Here amongst the plane-trees 
the fresh streams of water running at its will leap 
forth beautifully from many-mouthed fountains. 
Here in spring the soft violets mixed with roses 
empurple the ground. Look how, engarlanding the 
fresh meadow, the luxuriant ivy twines its flowing 
hair. The river runs between its foliaged banks, 
grazing the base of the self-sown grove. Such is 
Eros. What other name would be appropriate 
for a place replete in every way with charm and 
loveliness ? 

670.—ANoNYMoUS 
On a Mole in Smyrna on which there was a Cistern 

A. Wuo made the deep dry land, who amid the 
surges built out of marble a shore washed on both 
sides by the sea? And who enabled the sailors to 
obtain water in the midst of the waves, drawing it 
with their hands even from the deck? JB. This 
resourceful man, noble Venetius, who surpassed 
Theseus and Pelops! by his creations. 


1 It is difficult to see why these names are selected. They 
were both, of course, founders of cities. 
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671.—AAAO 
Eis hdpov év rp avrp moda 
a. Tis tocov épryov érevée; tis 1) Tod; H TO 
yépas Th; 
B. "ApBpocvos Muraceds tov dapov avOvrratos. 


672.— AAHAON 
Kis thy airyv modw 


Ei tpadephs waons adtéppova KvUKAOV odevons, 
ov TOTE OL TLVA Y@poVv apEiova TOvdE VvoNCELS, 
Oécxerov olov érevEev ayaxduTos ‘lwavyns, 

4 4 x4 , b e / b 
xvdaivoy Bacireav 6dns XGoves’ éx poliwy yap 
TEPTIWANY axopnTtov ev actei OjKev ‘Opurnpov. j 


673.—AAHAON 
Eis thv abrnv woAw, eis térov tive 


e 4 \ a 9? \ v ” 
Immodutn Kat Tout AoKkAnTLos wracey Epyov. 


674.—AAEXIIOTON 
"Ev rd pdpw ‘Ade~avdpeias 


Ilvpyos éy@ vaityow addwopévorow apryyov 

eit, LlooesSdwvos atrevOéa Tupaov avarroar, 

Kai pe Treceivy péAXovTa BapuySovroow anrais 
oTnoey éois Kauatos "Aupo@vios, 55 Bacidjos 

€oTl jatnp Kxeivm O€ weT Aypia Kvpata vadras 5 
xVetpas aeptalovow, are KNuT@ "Evvootyaig. 








? This must allude to a mole or something similar. 
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671.—ANoNnyMous 
On a Lighthouse in the same City 


A. Wuo executed so great a work? What is his 
city and what his office? B. Ambrosius of Mylasa, 
the proconsul, built the lighthouse. 


672.—ANoNyYMOoUSs 
On the same City 


THovuGu thou journeyest over the sea-bound circle 
of the whole dry land, thou shalt nowhere see a 
place superior to this which renowned Ioannes, glori- 
fying her the queen of all this land, has made so 
admirable ; for from the sea itself! he won unceasing 
delight for Homer’s city. 


673.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Place in the same City 
AscLepius did this work, too, for Hippolyta.? 


674.— ANONYMOUS 
In the Pharos at Alexandria 


I am the tower that helps straying mariners, light- 
ing up the blaze of Poseidon’s comforting torch. Am- 
monius, who is the father of our emperor,’ re-erected 
me by his labour when, borne down by the loud- 
roaring gales, I was about to fall. To him the sailors, 
escaped from the wild waves, lift up their hands as 
to the glorious Earth-shaker. 

2 The meaning is quite obscure. 
3 i.e. a patrician of Constantinople. 
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675.—AAAO 
Eis tov ddpov év Suvpvy 
Mnyxert Serpaivovtes aeyyea VUKTOS OmixAnD, 
els ewe Oapraréws TAWETE, TOVTOT-OpOL. 
Twaaoww adwouevots Tnravyéa dadov a avant, 
tov AckAnTLadsav pynpoovvny Kau“aTov. 


676.— AAEXITOTON 
Eis mnyjv év td ‘OAvprrw Cpe 
Tais Tpovens Noppacs UmoeiKopev’ GANA Kal avTal 
_Kpéaaoves pelo xaipere TvOddes: 
ai 8S aGrraw macat peta WvOca cai peta Ipotcay 
nuetepats Nupdas el€ate Nniades. 


-677.—ATA@IOT TXOAASTIKOT 
Eis otxov év Bufavriw 
Tebd&é pe TONG Ka pLov Movoavos olxov aynrov 
THALKoD, apKT gous do bpact Barropevov. 
EuTNS ovK aTéeiTrev adeyyéa doparta Moipns, 
anna pe Kadneivas év XIovi vareTael. 
Kai p O pev els odynY KELTAL Koviy" " O€ TEptagn 5 
tép ris emi Ecivors avdpaow éxnéxupar. 


678, AAESTIOTON 


"Ev kdpy THs Spvpvys 
Olov érAns Kal TovTOD, ‘Ayaxnetdn, pevyav aOXov, 
Puno TONMNTH K0605 aptaToV EXOD" 
vopons apyains Bacons TohvKayKea xo pny 
ddacy Kat NouTpots OjKxas adpvevotépnyy. 
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675.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Lighthouse at Smyrna 
Saiz to me fearlessly, ye mariners, no longer dread- 
ing the rayless gloom of the night. For all wanderers 


burns my far-flashing torch, keeping alive the memory 
of my builders the Asclepiadae.! 


676.—ANONYMoUS 
On a Fountain in the Astatic Mount Olympus 


I yieLp to the Nymphs of Prusa, and salute, too, 
those of the Pythian? waters as my superiors. But 
let the whole company of Naiads after Pythia and 
after Prusa give way to my Nymphs. 


677.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a House in Constantinople 


Musonius built me with great labour, this large and 
imposing house, exposed to the north wind’s blasts. 
Yet did he not avoid the dark house of Fate, but 
abandoning me he dwells underground. In a narrow 
bed of earth he lies, and I, his chiefest delight, am 
given up to strangers. 


678.— ANoNyYMous 
On a Village near Smyrna 


Wuart a great and laborious work is this, too, that 
thou hast achieved, Agaclides, gaining great glory 
by thy daring! Thou hast enriched this parched land 
of the ancient Nymph Bassa with water and baths. 


1 The medical guild at Smyrna, 2 In Bithynia. 
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679.—AAESTIIOTON 
"Ev “Acow 

Ilaca peév "Aktox@ Toms evyeTat’ GANO yap GANS 
THA TAPATTELYO@Y, WS Geos, nKécato: 

éEoya 5é Kpavan poov ddatos wrracev *Acag, 
TOAA@Y TETPGWY OKANPA PETWTTA TEMeD. 

pnkére hevyete tavtes atrompo Oéovtes, oditar 5 
TAHLBUpH Yuypois Ddacw ’AEoyou. 


680.—AAEXSIIOTON 
Eis wapafaAdoctov kirov, év © AV Kal AouTpov, év 
"Avrioxeta 
Tas tpets woe Xdpiras Nevooess, Eéve Tlovropédwv yap 
yelTovos éx TovTOU THY plaV ElpyacaTo: 
thv & érépnv érérXecce hutav evKaptos adorn 
thy & umoNetrouevnyv TOTO TO AoUTpOP ExeL. 


681.—AEONTIOT SXOAASTIKOT 
Ris xdyxynv éxoveav ‘Adpodirny 
"A péya cot, Avovuce, yapifopar eis éuée Kvrrpus 
Noverar €F avTfs col Ta KUTrEAXA Hépw. 


682.—AAESIIOTON 
Eis rov rerparAevpov kiova tov év Immodpopw 
Kiova tetpdamXevupov, ael hhh Keipevov &yOos, 
pobvos avactnoat Bevdccros Bactrevs 
Torunaoas, IIpoxXoy érrexéxdeto, Kal TOTos EoTH 
kiwy nerLows év TplaxovTadvo. 





1 The inscription js still preserved tn situ. 
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679.—ANOoNYMOUS 
On an Aqueduct at Assus 


ALL cities worship Axiochus, for, on his progress, 
like a god he has healed the ills of each. Especially 
on rugged Assus did he bestow running water, cutting 
through the hard face of many rocks. No longer 
run off to a distance, all ye travellers. I overflow 
with the cold water of Axiochus. 


680.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Sea-side Garden at Antioch in which was a Bath 


Tuou seest in me the three Graces, stranger. 
Poseidon wrought the one from the neighbouring 
sea, the second is the work of my garden rich in 
ce? and the remaining one is supplied by this 
ath. 


681.—LEONTIUS SCHOLASTICUS 
On a Shell mith a Carving of Aphrodite 


It is a great favour I grant thee, Dionysus. Cypris 
bathes in me, and from her I bring thee the cup. 


682.—ANoNnyMous 
On the Obelisk in the Hippodrome} 


Ir was only the Emperor Theodosius who under- 
took to raise the four-sided column which had ever 
lain a burden on the earth. He committed the task 
to Proclus,? and so great a column stood erect in 
thirty-two days. 

* The prefect of the city. 
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683.—AAHAON 


"Ardeds adppev Hdwp, "ApeOovorov éore 76 Ondv- 
Kal yapov edpev “"Epas, xipvapévav vodTwv. 


684.—_AAHAON 
Kis tnv év Tadw Ty viow Kpyvnv 
"Oxeavod Ouyarnp Kat TnOvos eipt Nvyeva 
xkpnvn TnreBoar ydp pe 708’ @vopacar: 
Nupdais ev mpoyéw Aoutpov, Ovnrotar 8’ wyeiny 
Ojne 5é we [1 tepéras vids Evuaniov. 


685. -AAHAON 
Eis Kapdpwav rv év SuxeXia Aiuvyv 


M7 xiver Kayudpwav, axivntos yap apeivov, 
Ln Tote KiWHoas THY pelova peilova Oeins. 


686.—AAESIOTON 
Eis ryv wvAnv thy avatoAuKyy THs Oeaoadovixys 
"Hvopéns orXetHpa vireppiarov BaBurAwvos 
Kat aédas axteavoto dixns Bacidevoy drapyxov, 
Ecive, vow oxiptnacor, toav epuTrepOe TruAdwv. 
evvouins Trott Y@pov aptaToyévedXov odeves, 
BdapRapov ov tpopéets, ovK Appevas Appevoxoitas. 


étAa Adxwv, ov € Terxos Exers BaciNevoy dyadpa. 


1 One of the Echinades islands at the mouth of the 


Adriatic. 


2 The first line alone is elsewhere cited as the response of 
Apollo when the people of Camarina asked him if they 


should drain the marsh near their city. 


3 As the terms of the epigram suit the emperor Basil I., 
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683.— ANONYMOUS 
On Alpheus and Arethusa 


ALPHEus is a male water, Arethusa a female, and 
Love accomplished their marriage by mixing the 
waters. 

684.— ANONYMoUS 


On the Fountain on the Island Taphos? 


I am the fountain Nychea, daughter of Ocean and 
Tethys, for so the Teleboae named me. I pour forth 
a bath for the Nymphs and health for mortals. It 
was Pterelas, the son of Ares, who placed me here. 


685.—ANONYMoUS 
On Camarina the Sicilian Lake? 


Move not Camarina, for it is best unmoved, lest, 
if thou move it, thou make the lesser greater. 


686.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Eastern Gate of Thessalonica 


ExutT in thy heart, stranger, when thou seest 
above the gate the prefect Basil,’ destroyer of the 
valour of insolent Babylon and light of incorrupt jus- 
tice. Thou goest to the place of good government, 
the mother of excellent sons. Thou hast no need 
to fear the barbarian or sodomites.4 The Spartan 
for a wall has his arms, and thou a royal statue (or 
the statue of Basil.) 
who conquered the Arabs in Mesopotamia and was cele- 
brated as a legislator, it probably refers to him in spite of 
the title ‘‘ Prefect” given him. 

44.¢. the Arabs. The Greeks at the time charged the 
Oriental nations with this vice. There is no reference to 
measures for its suppression. 
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687.—AAHAON 


Mop¢as o ypawas, iOeXov Kal Tovs TpoTroUs' 
ayeccipace O€ pou THv dpeEw 7 TEXVN. 
caret b€ w *AréEavdpov ebdanXov, diros. 


688.—AAAO 
Eis wrvAnv rov “Apyous 


Tyvde rvAnv Adecow év-éotos apapviay, 
apupotepov, Koo pov Te TaTpy Kal OauBos odtrass, 
red&e Kréns Kreddas ayavis moots evrratepeins, 
Aepvaiwy advtwy Tepimatos opytodarrns, 
TepTropevos Swporow ayacOevéewy Bacidiyov. 





689.—AAAO 


—_s 


> N 3 , 4 > , 
Kis tnv Evyeviou troprav év Bulayriw | 


Odtos *IovAsavos ANaocoda Teixea mykas, 
oThoEe TpoTraLoy, Ens aVuUBorOV aypuTrVins, 
opdtew avriBiovs éxOpovs atravev0e pevowvar, 
 TOAEWS TPOTrapaLO’ ExKpoTéeLy TONE MOUS. 


690.—AAAO 
Ris roptav THv émuAcyouernv évAdKkepxov ev Bulavtiw 
@evdoctos Tode Tetyos avak, nal drrapyos ‘E@as 


a J 
Kovortavrivos érevéay év jyacw éEnxovta. 


1 In this line it seems to be the portrait which speaks. 
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687.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Painting 


I wuo painted the form would fain have painted 
also the character, but the limits of art checked my 
eagerness. Call me eloquent Alexander, my friend.! 


' 688.—ANoNYMoUs 
On the Gate of Argos 
Tuis gate, built of polished stone, both an ornament 

for Argos and an object of admiration for travellers, 
was erected by Cleadas, the husband of gentle and 
noble Clea. He was the excellent hierophant of the 
sanctuary of Lerna, and enjoyed the generosity of 
powerful monarchs.? 


689.—ANonyMous 
On the Gate of Eugenius in Constantinople 


Tuts Julian? who built the walls that protect the 
city erected the trophy in memory of his vigilance. 
He studied rather to slay his enemies at a distance 
than to stir up war before the city. 


690.—ANonyMous 
On the Gate called Xylocircus at Constantinople 
Tueoposius‘* the emperor and Constantine, prefect 
of the East, built this wall in sixty days. 


2 A stone from Argos, now at Oxford, has the dedication, 
also in verse, by this Cleadas of his father’s statue. 
% No doubt the Emperor. ‘4 The Younger (a.D. 408-450). 
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691.— AAAO 
Eis réprav rov ‘Pyoiou év Bulavtiw 
Huaow éfijxovta pirocknntpe Bach 
Kwvoravtivos bmapyos edetpato Teixel TELXOS. 


692.—AAAO 


BiBiavod 7é8e Epyov, dv dvrodas Svaces Te 
An , 
péeNTOVELY YEPAPWS elvexev Evvopins. 


693.—AAAO 


, / ? 4 
Tévde Téyns avéyerpe Sdpov Anuntpros apxos, 
> 4 e an € , 
Thy TOALW oixTelpas, ws ais ‘lepiou 
> a \ a 7Q? 9 / tod , 
abrov kal BovrAn Tad eSeipato, ovTE TOohNOS 
W Ul 4 > > 32307 
obte Te Snpotépous Xpnpwacw, GX’ idious. 


694.—AAHAON 
Eis xapapav 
Meocaduwoio yovos Té5¢ Oéoxenov Extice TOfOv. 


695.—AAAO 
Eis AtOov axotrovov 
e a) N\ , e > \ ” / 
Opds Td KddXoOS Gaaov Ertl THS Aiou 
év tals ataxtow Tov PreBav evrakiass. 
696.—AAHAON 
Ris dwida év ty Bactduxy €év Bufavtiw 
Tetpatrdpots axpios rodw @eddmpos evyeipas, 
dEws éote rod Kal TéTpaTOV HYLoXEVa AL. 
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691.—ANonyMous 
On the Gate of Rhesius at Constantinople 


In sixty days Constantine the prefect built this 
strengthening wall for his sceptred sovereign. 


692.—ANonyMmous 
On some Building 


Tuis is the work of Vivianus, of whom East and West 
sing with honour because of his just government. 


693.—ANoNnyMous 
On a Temple of Fortune 
Demetrius the governor erected this temple of 
Fortune, feeling compassion for the city, like the 
son of Hierius he was. He built it on his own 
initiative, not the city’s, and at his own, not at the 
public expense. 
694.—ANonymous 
On an Arch 


Tue son of Messalinus built this magnificent arch. 


695.—ANONYMOUS 
On the Stone Acoetonus 


You see what great beauty lies in the disorderly 
order of the veins in the stone. 


696.—ANoNnyYMoUS 
On the Portico of the Basilica in Constantinople 
Txeroporvs,! having built for the city four porticos, 
deserves to govern the city a fourth time. 


1 In the reign of Theodosius II. 
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697.—AAHAON 
His Erepov pépos THs abrys awWidos 
"Emperé cot, Beddwpe, Toyns evxiova vnov 
Epyou Koopjoat Oavpatt Toocatiou, 
ddpa te cvdnevta Topely ypvcaoTios ‘Pon, 
40°" Trartov redEev, nal Tpricémapxov opa. 


698.—AAAO 


J s > 9 nA \ 4 (4 v4 
Moyrou THVS ecopas KrELnY TOAD, iv mote padres 
Sei LaTo, TO TOTAL@ KAaAXOS viTEepKpEepdoas. 


699.— A AAO 
Ris rnynv dvopafLopevny ‘Odvpmidda. 
"EvOev ’"AréEavdpos Maxed riev ayXaov Bdwp- 
untpos © elie yaNaxre wavelxeda pevpata TnyKs, 


a “~ i 
4 Kal Ordvupriddos tropev obvoua, ofa dé TovTO. 


700.—2{IMONIAOT 


Tpdwe Tlovvyvwtos, @aovos yévos, “AyNaopavtos 
vios, mepOouevny “IXiou axpotrodw. 


701.—AAHAON 
Eis vadv rov Atos xricOévra mapa tov Kexpomidav 
Avrod Znvos 68 olxos éradkios: odd’ av “Odvpros 
péprperas ovpavobev Ziva xatepyopevov. 


1 The same as the Basilica. = B.c. 399. 
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697.—ANonyMous 
On another part of the same Portico 
Ir beseemed thee, Theodorus, to adorn the columned 
temple of Fortune! by such a wonderful work, and to 
give splendid gifts to Constantinople, city of the 
golden shield, which made thee consul ? and sees thee 
for the third time prefect. 


698.—ANONYMOUS 
On the City of Mopsuestia 


You look on this famous city of Mopsus,’ which the 
seer once built, hanging its beauty over the river. 


699.—ANoNnyYMouUSs 
On a Fountain called Olympias 
From this fountain Alexander of Macedon drank 
splendid water, and said its streams were like his 


mother’s milk. Hence he named it Olympias, as 
this stone testifies. 


700.—SIMONIDES 


Potyenotus of Thasos, the son of Aglaophon, 
painted the sack of the citadel of Troy.‘ 


701.—ANonyMous 
On the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens 


Tuis house is worthy of Zeus. Not even Olympus 
would blame Zeus for descending here from heaven. 
3 A mythical seer who had an oracle here and elsewhere 
in Cilicia. 
“ On the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi. 
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702.— AAAO 
Eis 70 avro 
Kexpomridas Aut rovS’ ecav Sopov, ws an’ ’OrXdpTrat 
viaoomevos Trott yav, adXov “Oduptrov Eyor. 


703.—AAAO 


Tedpov totapod xeharal tdwp apiorov Te Kal 
KdAMOTOY TApPEXOVTAL TaYTwWY TOTALLY Kal én 
avtas amixeto éhavvev ém) YKvOas otpatoyv avyp 
KaANOTOS Kal Aptotos TavTwv avOpwrov Aapeios 
ovaotdotreos, Ilepodwv te xal mdons THs nreipou 3 
Bactnrevs. 


704.—AAHAON 


TyKxer kal TéTpNV O TOUS Ypovos’ GAN apeTawy 
"AckAnriodotuu TO KA€0S AOdvarTor, 

bcca Kal ola Topev yépa watpids: Tois ert macs 
Kat TOE peTpeicOw Kotrov Eperapa Oorov. 


705.—AAHAON 


A@pov Teppnacoio dsxactrorns Xap ayvias’ 
KvaéBuos Oepatrwv One Oe@ To yépas. 


706.—ANTINATPOT 


Aévdpeor tepov eiuser trapepyopevos pe puAdacev 
TnHpaiverv' arya, Eeive, coNovOMEVN. 
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702.—ANoNnyMous 
On the Same 
Tue Athenians set up this house to Zeus, so that, 
descending from Olympus to earth, he might find 
another Olympus. 


703 
An Extract from Herodotus (iv. 91) 

Tue sources of the river Tearus supply the best 
and most beautiful water of any river, and to these 
came, leading his army against Sardis, the most 
beautiful and best of all men, Darius, son of Hystas- 
pes, king of Persia and all the continent. 


704.—ANoNyMoUs 
On a Rotunda? 

Lone time wears out even stone, but immortal is 
the renown of the good deeds of Asclepiodotus in 
giving so many and such splendid gifts to his native 
place. Now in addition to them all should be reckoned 
this hollow structure with its dome. 


705.— ANoNYMous 
Tus gift, received from the city of Termessus? in 


recognition of his upright jurisdiction, Eusebius dedi- 
cates to the god whose servant he is. 


706.—ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA (?) 
I am a holy tree. Beware of injuring me as thou 
passest by, stranger, for I suffer pain if I am muti- 


1 At Aphrodisias in Caria. The stone has been found. 
2 In Lycia. 
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/ 4 , 54 , > a ? a 

pémveo, TapOévios pos ere HrOOS, ovyY AtrEep @pais 
aypacw: aiyeipwr Tis yévos evK €ddn; 

bd U4 / 7 A ‘~ 

et 5é mrepidpuirns ue Tapatpatrinv Tep €ovcay, 5 

daxpvoes pwéNopat Kal Evrov Heri. 


707.—TTAAIOT TEMINOT 


Kipl wév év trotapots, merdyet 8 toa pétpa dtaxe, 
Lrpupwv, Hyabins ro yruKepov wéXayos* 

BévOos opod Kal dpoupa Sv béatos: 7 yap éyeipe 
OuTVLAKaY Yapitwv HdvTEpov TpiBorov. 

gore cal Hyuadins yovipos BvOds: dupe 5é, Neire, 
xpelaowv éo8 o hépwv Tov aTdxuy, OX Oo Tpepar. 





708.—®IAITIMIIOT 


"Efevé ‘EXAnotovtov o BapBapos &ppove ToApn, 
Tous d€ TOcousS KapaTous TdyTas EAvcE Ypovos’ 
J 4 , lA 
ada Atxatdpyea Sintreipwoe Oadaccay, 
kal BuOov eis Yépoov oxXjpa peTeTAAoaTO® 
Aaa, Babv ornpiypa, xateppilwoe méXwpor, 
vepol Tuyavreiaus & éotace vépbev ddwp. 
ay? 9 N 4 4 > @ N 4 
Ww aN aet wrAwev: Stodevopéervn & v7rd vavTats 
dotatos, els mefovs @poroynoe péverv. 








709.—_TOY AYTOY 


Evporay as apts dudBpoyov & te peéOpocs 
elAKua’ oO TexvitTns év TuplL NovadmevoV" 


1 The daughters of the Sun continued to weep for their 
brother Phaethon until turned into poplars. 

2 The inhabitants made a kind of sweet bread from the 
seeds of this plant (trapa natans); it is still used in some 
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lated. Remember that my bark is still virginal, not 
like that of savage wild pear-trees. Who does not 
know what the race of poplars is like? If thou dost 
bark me, as I stand here by the road, thou shalt 
weep for it. Though I am but wood, the Sun cares 
for me.! 


707.—TULLIUS GEMINUS 


I am reckoned among rivers, but rival the sea in 
volume, Strymon, the fresh-water sea of Thrace. 
I am both a deep stream and a field yielding crops 
through my water, for water-chestnuts sweeter than 
the fruits of Demeter rise from me.? The depths, too, 
are productive in Thrace, and we deem, Nile, that 
the bearer of the crop is superior to its feeder. 


708.—PHILIPPUS 


Tue barbarian bridged the Hellespont in his daring 
folly, but Time dissolved all that labour. Now Dicae- 
archia has made the sea a continent, and given the 
depths the form of dry land. She fixed firmly in 
the depths a vast supporting structure of stone, and 
with the hands of the Giants made the water beneath 
stand still. We could always sail over the sea, but 
insecure as it was for sailors who travelled on it, it 
has now promised to remain secure for foot-travellers.° 


709.—By THE SAME 
On the Bronze Statue of the Eurotas by Eutychides 
THE artist moulded Eurotas fresh from his bath of 
fire, as if still wet and immersed in his stream. For 


places for the purpose, and has, in fact, been introduced as a 
food-plant into American rivers. 
3 cp. Book VII. 379, of which this is an imitation. 
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Tact yap év K@NoLs VdaTovpmEvos audivévevKev 
éx Kopugys €s axpous vypoBaTav dvuyas. 

a 6 Téyva ToTAaULe cuveTrNnpLKEY* A Tis O TetcTaS 
yarKxov Kkapdlerv Bdatos typorepov; 


710.—AAESIIOTON 
His ras év Méudet rupapidas 
“Ocaav ér’ Ovddprr@ cal Tnrov iprwbevta 
pevdys.iaropins phot avetAacato: 
IIvpapises & Ete viv NetAwides dxpa pétwotra 
KuUpovow xpucéos aotpact Udniadov. 


711—ZHNOBIOT TPAMMATIKOT 
Abtny Tpappatixny o Cwypados nOere yparrac- 
Bixropa 8é ypdypas, “Tov cxorov,” eitrev, “Exw.”” 
712.—_MHTPOAQ POT 
Avrov "Iwdvynv o yépawv 67° édéEatro Jeo pos, 
elev dvnBnaoas: “AdOis éyw ae, Dorwv.” 
713.—AAHAON 
Eis tnv Miupwvos Botv 
Boidcov ett Mvpwvos, éml ornrns & avaxetpat. 
Bovxore, xevtnaas eis ayédXnv wh amaye. 
714.—AAAO 


Tire, Mipav, pé 76 Boidiov évtavOoi rapa Bwpots 
éotacas; ovK eOéreus cioaryépev péyapov; 
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all his limbs are pliant and liquid as water, and he 
moves flowingly from his head to the tips of his 
fingers and toes. Art vied with the river. Who was 
it that coaxed the bronze statue to riot along more 
liquidly than water? 


710.—ANonymous 
On the Pyramids in Memphis 
LEGEND invented the false story of Ossa and Pelion 


mounted on Olympus. But even yet the Egyptian 
pyramids reach the golden Pleiads with their summits. 


711—ZENOBIUS THE GRAMMARIAN 
Tue painter wished to depict Grammar herself, 
and having painted Victor, said: “I have attained 
my end.”’ 
712.—METRODORUS 


Wuen Law in her old age had been visited by 
Joannes, she said, rejuvenated: “Solon, I have you 
again with me.” 


713-742 are all on Myron’s celebrated Statue of a 
Heifer. It stood originally in the Agora at Athens, 
but was transferred to the Temple of Peace at Rome 

713.—ANoNyMous 


I am Myron’s little heifer, set up on a base. Goad 
me, herdsman, and drive me off to the herd. 


714.—ANOoNYMoUS 


Why, Myron, didst thou set me here by the altars ? 
Wilt thou not lead me into the house ? 
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715.—ANAKPEONTO 
BovuxonXe, Tay ayéXav troppo véue, “1 TO MUpwvos 
BoiS.ov ws éurrvovy Boval ovveFedaons. 
' 716.—TOY AYTOY 
Boidsov od yodvots TeTUTMpEévov, GAN VITO yHPwS 
yarxobev odetépyn evoato yerpi Mipwv. 
717.-ETHNOT | 
“H 70 Sépas yaAxnetov Grov Bot ra’ errixertac 
Extobev, H wuyny Evdov 0 yanrxKos eet. 
718.—TOY AYTOY 
Adtos épet tdyva todTo Mupay: “Ov érraca tavtay 
Tay Sdpadw, tavtas © eixov averNacdpnv.” 
719.—AEQNIAOT 
Ov érracéyv pe Mupwr, eevoato: Booxopévav &é 
é& ayénas éddoas, Sjoe Bace: MOive. 
720.—ANTITIATPOT ZIAOQNIOT 
Ei uy pov trott Ta5e Mvpwvr sodas Appyoce mrétpa, 
Garrats av vepowav Bovolw opod dduarts. 
721—TOY AYTOY 


4 4 ; “~ 
Mocye, Ti wot Nayoveror mpocépyeat; Tiate 5é puKd; 
a téxyva patois oun évéOnne yada. 
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715.—ANACREON (?) 


HeErpsMaN, pasture thy herd far from here, lest 
taking Myron’s heifer to be alive thou drive it off 
with the rest. 


716.—By THE Same 


Myron pretended this heifer to be the work of 
his hands, but it was never formed in the mould, but 
turned into bronze owing to old age. 


717.—EVENUS 


ErTHER a complete hide of bronze clothes here a 
real cow, or the bronze has a soul inside it. 


718.—By THe Same 


Peruaps Myron himself will say this: “I did not 
mould this heifer, but its image. 


. 719.—LEONIDAS 


Myron did not mould me; he lied; but driving 
. me from the herd where I was feeding, he fixed me 
to a stone base. 


720.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Ir Myron had not fixed my feet to this stone I 
would have gone to pasture with the other cows. 


721.—By THe Same 


CaF, why dost thou approach my flanks, and why 
dost thou low? The artist put no milk in my udder. 
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721a.—AAESIMOTON 

‘H Bods é& dpotov véov HrvOe, Kal dia TodTO 

oxvel, KovK eOérec BH éwimpocbeyv ayeuv. 
722.—TOY AYTOY ANTINTATPOT 

Tav Sduariv, BovpopBé, trapépxeo, und amrdvevbe 

cupicdns macT@ TwopTiy amexdéxeTat. 
723.—TOY AYTOY 

‘A pwortBos Katéver pe Kal a AiOos: civexa 8 av cei, 

mrdota Mupev, Xwrov cal Opvov édpetropav. 
724.—TOY AYTOY 

‘A Sdparss, Soxéw, puenoerar’ 7 p’ o popndevs 

ovx! wovos, TAATTELS EuTrvoa Kal av Mupwp. 
725.—AAHAON 
Body idtav troré Bovol Mupov piyxOecioav éfnrer 
A 4 > b 4 4 ? 4 
eUpe ports 8 avTny, tas Boas é&eXdcas. 
726.—AAAO 

‘A Bods a tixtovo’ amo yaotépos érdace Tav Body: 

a 5€ Mupavos yelp ov Adcev, GAN Erexev. 
727,.—AAHAON 


Kai yadx7 wep éotoa AdAnoev av a Kepan Bois, 
el of omrddyyva Mupwv évdov érexyvdoaro. 
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721a4.—ANoNYMouUS 


THE cow has just returned from ploughing, and 
owing to that is lazy and wil] not advance. 


722.—ANTIPATER 


Pass by the heifer, cowherd, and whistle not to her 
from afar. She is expecting her calf to suckle it. 


723.—By THE SAME 


Tue lead and stone hold me fast, but, otherwise, 
thanks to thee, sculptor Myron, I would be nibbling 
lotus and rushes. 


724.—By THe SAME 


I Tu1nx the heifer will low. Of a truth it is not 
Prometheus alone who moulds living creatures, but 
thou too, Myron. 


725.—ANONYMOUS 


Myron was looking for his own cow among the 
others, and found it with difficulty by driving the 
rest away. 


726.—ANONYMOUS 


THE cow, its mother, moulded this heifer giving 
birth to it, but the hand of Myron did not mould it, 
but gave birth to it. 


72'7.—ANONYMOUS 


Tue horned cow would have spoken, though made 
of bronze, if Myron had worked entrails inside it. 
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728.—ANTIIIATPOT 


‘A Sdpanss, Soxéw, puenoetar: hv 5é Bpadvyn, 
NAAKOS O 1H voéwr aitios, ovXL Mupov. 


729.— AAAO 


IInxrov pot tis dpotpoy er’ avyér xa Cuya Oécbw 


elvexa yap Téxvas oeto, Mupay, dpocw. 


730.—AHMHTPIOT BIOTNOT 


"Hy p éaidn poaxos, pucnoetas hv 5é ye Tadpos, 
Bnoetrat: hv 5é vopeus, eis ayéXav éAdoet. 


731.—A AAO 


*O8e Mupov pw’ éornce 76 Botdiov: ot 5é voptjes 
Bdrrdovaciv pe ALOots, ws aTroNELTrOMEVOY. 


732—MAPKOT APTENTAPIOT 


Boveorop jv éaidns tov enov, Eéve, tobt’ Eros avra 
2 “a? © 7; eos 3 , 
eitrov, 60° o wAdoTNS MOE wp ednoe Mupov. 


733.— AAHAON 


Tav Body ravie Mipon, Eciv’, Erracev, dv bbe pooxos 


ws Cooav caiver, patépa SepKopmevos. 


734.—AIOZKOPIAOT 


Tadpe, parny él pooyov éereiyeau' ate yap amrvous' 


ad a’ o BouvtrAdotas éEatrdtnce Mupwv. 
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728.—ANTIPATER 


Tue heifer, I think, will low, and if it delays it is 
the fault of the senseless bronze, not Myron’s. 


729.—ANONYMOUS 


Let someone attach me to the solid plough and 
put a yoke on my neck, for as far as depends on thy 
art, Myron, I will plough. 


730.—DEMETRIUS OF BITHYNIA 


Ir a calf sees me, it will low; a bull will mount 
me, and the herdsman drive me to the herd. 


731.—ANoNyMmous 


Myron placed me, the heifer, here, but the herds- 
men throw stones at me thinking I have strayed. 


732.—MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


STRANGER, if thou seest my herdsman, give him 
this message, that the sculptor Myron tied me up 
here. 


733.— ANONYMOUS 


STRANGER, it was Myron who moulded this cow, on 
which this calf fawns as if it were alive, taking it for 
its mother. 


734.—DIOSCORIDES 


In vain, bull, thou rushest up to this heifer, for it 
is lifeless. The sculptor of cows, Myron, deceived 
thee. 
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735.— AAAO 


Lelio, Mipwv, Sapdre trapaxatOave pooyos adabeis 
Kal yara TuoTEvwov Yarxov éowler Eyer. 


736.— AAAO 
Pei cv Mupwv, wrAdooas ov“ EfpOacas’ GAA aE 
yarKos, 
mp yuynv Baréev, EpOace myyvvpevos. 


737.—AAAO 


Xadxeiav turrets Sdparduw péya o° Hage Téxva, 
Bovxorge Tay  uyav od mpocéOnxe Mupwv. 


738.—_IOTAIANOT AITIO TITAPXON 
AITTHTIOT 
"Ev Bot raS’ éudyovro Duos nal rota Téxva- 
apportépats 5¢ Mupav ltoov dracce yépas: 
Sepropevoss ev yap Dva.os xpatos hptrace Téyva: 
avtap éparropévors 7 Pious dott pvars. 


739.—TOY AYTOY 


"Hrrade xal o€ ptwra Mupoyr, ote xévtpov épeidess 
mAEupais YadKoxvTos avtTituTroLo Bods. 

ov vémects 5€ wuwmre Ti yap TOcoV; el ye Kal avTOU | 
opOarpovs vouéwy HnirepoTrevce Mupav. 


740.—T'EMINOT 


‘H Badows ) xatéyouca 76 Boibiov, 4 weméednrac: 
a > 9 A / 4 > ? VA 
jv & aheOn tavtns, pevEerar eis ayédnv. 
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735.—ANONYMOUS 


A caur died beside thy heifer, Myron, deceived 
into thinking that the bronze had milk inside. 


736.—ANONYMOUS 


Auack! Myron, thou didst not have time to 
complete thy casting, but the bronze hardened 
before thou couldst put life into it. 


737.—ANONYMOUS 


Tuovu strikest the bronze heifer. Art deceived 
thee much, herdsman: Myron did not add life. 


738.—JULIAN, PREFECT OF EGYPT 


Nature and Queen Art strove in the matter of 
this cow, and Myron gave to each a prize of equal 
value. When one looks at it Art robs nature of 
her superiority, but when one touches it Nature is 
nature. : 


 739.—By THe Same 


Myron deceived thee too, gadfly, that thou plungest 
thy sting into the hard flanks of the bronze cow. 
But the gadfly is excusable. What wonder! when 
Myron deceived even the eyes of the herdsmen. 


740.—GEMINUS 
IT is the base to which it is attached that keeps 
back the heifer, and if freed from this it will run off 
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puxatat yap o yadxos: iS ws Eumrvouv o TexXviTAas 
Onxato: Kav Cevéns adrov, tows apocet. 


741.— AAHAON 


XdArxeos Hs, ert col 5é yewTouos elAKev ApoTpov 
kat Cuyoderpa dépwr, Yrevdopuéva Sdpane. 
anna Mupov téxva ravuTreipoxos, bs ae de’ Epywv 


v Lif le) J 4 > 4 i 
éumvouv, os Tiva Body épyatiy eipyacato. 


742. <@JAITMIOT> 


“Arratpé ou TévovTos, @ yewTrove, 

Nérradva, cal cidapov avrAaKepydtav’ 

Narecov yap apav ou éodpxwoev Mupor, 
téyva 6 Cwrovycen oviv Eurrvoor, 

@S TOANAKLS we KaTToMUKaGOaL Oérey: E 
els Epya & ovx elace, mpocdncas Bacet. 


743.—_@EOAOPIAA | 


@cocaral ai Boes aide: tapa mpoOvpoat S ’AOavas 
éstaotv, Karov Sapov, Itwados: 

macat YddKeLat, Svoxaidexa, Ppddpovos Epyor, 
Kat Tacat yupvov oxdrov am’ *lAXuUpLOD. 


744.—A BEOQNIAOT 


‘Onytvopot LHocwv Kal Yipanros, of wodvaryor, 
ola Babvoyivar, @ Eéve, trapodniday 

‘Eppa tupevtnpe cal eyXaye Tov Yiuadpapyov 
yarKeov evTrayov aS avéBevto Tpayov. 
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to the herd. For the bronze lows. See how much 
alive the artist made it. If you yoke a fellow to it, 
perhaps it will plough. 


741.—ANoNyYMouUS 


Tuovu wast bronze, deceptive heifer, and the hus- 
bandman came up to thee dragging a plough and 
carrying a yoke. He far excels all other artists, 
Myron, who by his labour made thee alive, just like a 
labouring cow. 


742.—PHILIPPUS 


Take off from my neck, husbandman, the collar, 
and free me from the iron furrow-cutter ; for Myron 
did not make my bronze into flesh, but his art gave 
me the aspect of being alive, so that often I even 
wished to low. He did not, however, let me go to 
work, but tied me to a base. 


743.—THEODORIDAS 


THESE cows: are Thessalian, and by the gates of 
Itonian Athena? they stand, a beautiful gift, all of 
bronze, twelve in number, the work of Phradmon, 
all wrought from the spoil of the naked Illyrians. 


744.—LEONIDAS 


THE goatherds Soson and Simalus, rich in goats, 
stranger, seeing that they come from... dense with 
lentiscs, dedicated here to Hermes, the giver of 
cheeses and milk, this brazen, bearded goat, the 
lord of the flock. 


1 Her temple was between Pherae und Larissa in Thessaly. 
cp. Book VI. 130. 
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745,—ANTTH> 


Odeo Tov Bpopiov Kepadv tpdyov, ws ayEepwxKws 
Oupa KaTa Nactay yadpov Exe yevvwr, 

Kudtowy Ste ot Odp’ év ovpeow apd trapnda 
Bootpyxov eis podéav Nats éexto yépa. 


746.—IIOAEMONOS, BASIAEQS 


Eis daxrvAcov 
‘Era Body odpayida Bpayds Mos elyev taoms, 
@> piav, ws Tdaas éutrvoa SepKopevas. 
\ 4 A > 4 A / A XN , 
Kal Taxa av tamépewe ta Boidia’ viv b€ xéxreita 
Th Xpvon pavdpa to Bpaxv Boveor.ov. 


747.—ITTAATONOS 


Kixova mévte Body pixpa AUOos elyev iaomis, 
@S 76n Tracas éumrvoa BooKxopévas. 
4 A 3 4 \ / A A a 
Kal Taya Kav amépevye Ta Boidia: viv b€ xpareiras 
Th Xpvon pavdpn 76 Bpayv Bovxonov. 


748.—TAATQNOX NEQTEPOT 
Eis Acdvucoy yeyAuppevov ev duebiotw 
“H AAs gor’ auéOvotos, éyw 8 o worns Acovvaos" 
H unde treion pw, ) padéro peOverv. 


1 If not corrupt, it must mean that they were represented 
one standing behind the other, only the heads of six showing. 
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745.—ANYTE 


Look on the horned goat of Bacchus, how haughtily 
with saucy eye he looks down on his flowing beard, 
exulting that often in the mountains the Naiad, 
caressing his cheeks, took those locks in her rosy 
hand. 


746.—KING POLEMO 
On a Ring 


Tus little jasper stone has a seal of seven cows 
looking like one,! and all looking at us as if alive. 
Perhaps the cows would have run away, but now the 
little herd is confined in the golden pen. 


747.—PLATO 


Tue little jasper stone is carved with five cows all 
looking alive as they feed. Perhaps they would run 
away, but now the little herd is confined in the 
golden pen. 


748.—PLATO THE YOUNGER 
On Dionysus carved on an Amethyst 


THE stone is amethyst,? but I am the toper 
Dionysus. Either let it teach me to be sober, or 
learn itself to get drunk. 


2 ¢.e. ‘against drunkenness,” 
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749.—OINOMAOT 
Eis "Epwra év xavxiw yeyAuppevov 


"Ey xudO@ tov “Epota tivos ydpiv; apxerov olive 
aiecOat Kpabinv: pn wupt Tip eraye. 


750.—APXIOT 
Eis Boas év SaxrvAiw 
Tas Bods cal tov lacey idov rept Xeepl Sonne ets 
Tas pev avatrvetey, Tov 5é YAONKOpmeEEL. 


751.—TAATQNO> NEOQTEPOT 
‘A odpayls tdxtvOos: ’AvoAXNwv © éotiv ev adty 
cat Addyyn: torépov padrov o Antotdas; 
752.— ASKAHITIIAAOT, tives 5¢ ANTI- 
ITATPOT @EZZTAAONIKEQDS 


Eiui MéOn To yAvppa codfs KeEpds, év 5 apeOvaTo 
yéeyruppas téxvns § 4 AUGos adXOTPIN. 

ada Kreordtpns iepov xréap* év yap avacons 
erp Oeov vndew Kat peOvovaoar eer. 


753.—_ KAATAIANOT 


Ris xpvoradXov évdov vowp éxovcayv 


4 4 e 93 9 Ff 9 “A 
Xwovén KpvoTtarros vr’ avépos aoxnbeioa 
defEev axnpaciovo TravaioXov eixova Koc pov, 
s 
oupavov ayKas éxovta Bapvxtutroy évb00e srovTov. 
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749.—_OENOMAUS 
On Love carved on a Bonl 


Wuy Love on the bowl? It is enough for the 
heart to be set on fire by wine. Add not fire to fire. 


750.—ARCHIAS 
On Cows carved on a Ring 


Lookine at the cows and the jasper on my hand, 
you will fancy that the cows breathe and the jasper 
puts forth grass. 


751.—PLATO THE YOUNGER 


Tue stone is Hyacinthus,! and on it are Apollo and 
Daphne. Of which was Apollo rather the lover? 


752.—ASCLEPIADES or ANTIPATER OF 
THESSALONICA 


I am Drunkenness, the work of a skilled hand, but 
I am carved on the sober stone amethyst. The stone 
is foreign to the work. But I am the sacred possess- 
ion of Cleopatra: on the queen’s hand even the 
drunken goddess should be sober. 


753.—CLAUDIANUS 
On a Crystal enclosing Water 


Tue snow-white crystal, fashioned by the hand of 
man, showed the variegated image of the perfect 
universe, the heaven,? clasping within it the deep- 
voiced sea. 


1 Jacinth. 2 Because it was spherical. 
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754.—TOY AYTOY 


a. Ein’ dye wot, epvoTannre, Ow tretuKacpévoy Ddwp. 
tis whkev; B. Bopéns. a.*H tis duce; B. Notos. 


755.—AAESNOTON 
His SxvdAAav yaAxqv 


Ei uy XarKos EXaptrev, ewavue 8 Epyov avaxtos 
e , , 
Eupevat Hdaiorov dacdaréoo réyvas, 
> A bd 4 9S 4 4 
auTny av TLS VKUANAaY oicaaTo THAD AEVOTwV 
éoTapev, €X TrOVTOU yalay apenpapévay: 
, 4 
TOT COV ETLOTELEL, TOTTOV KOTOV avTia haiver, 5 
N 
olov amo TeAayeus TUyKNOVEOVGA véas. 


756.—AIMIAIANOT 


Téyvas elvexa ceio Kai & riOos olde Bovdlev, 
IIpakéirenes: Ndcov, cal Tad Kodo opat. 

viv © npiv od ynpas ér adpavés, GAN o TrednTas 
LetAnvots camov Bdoxavoes éate riBos. 

757.—ZIMONIAOT 

‘Idiwv 108 eypavre KopivOtos. ov« eve papos 

xNEpoiv, émrel SoEas Epya trorv pod éper. 
758.—TOY AYTOY 
Kipov éypawe thy Ovpayv thy defav: 


Thy & eEovtwy Setav Acovictos. 
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754.—By THe Same 


A. TELL me, ice, water frozen into stone, who froze 
thee. B. Boreas. A. And who melted thee? B. The 
South wind. 


755.—ANONYMOUS 
On Scylla in Bronze} 


Unvess the bronze glistened and betrayed the 
work to be a product of Hephaestus’ cunning art, 
one looking from afar would think that Scylla herself 
stood here, transferred from sea to land, so threaten- 
ing is her gesture, such wrath does she exhibit, as if 
dashing ships to pieces in the sea! 


756.—AEMILIANUS 
(A Stlenus speaks) 


As far as it depends on thy art, Praxiteles, the 
stone could wax wanton. Let me loose and I will 
join in the revel again. It is not that my old age is 
feeble, but the fettering stone grudges the Sileni 
their sport. 


757.—SIMONIDES 


Ipnion of Corinth painted this. There is no fault 
in his hand, since the achievement far excels the 
expectation. 


758.—By THE SAME 
Cimon painted the door on the right, and Dionysius 
that on the right as you go out. 


? Probably in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 
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759.— AAESTIOTON 
Els XiOos, dp, éXaTnp, tartar, Cuyov, nria, paotee. 


760.—AAAO 
Els AiOos, app’, EXaTHp, WaAOL, Cvyos, Hvia, Nin. 


761.—AAHAON 
Eis Borpuv éx xpwpdrwv 


Mexpot xatécxov tov Borpuv Tois SaxTunros, 
vrepatraTnbels TH Oéa TOY YpwmadTov. 


762.—ABAABIOT IAAOTZTPIOT 
Eis déoKxov ‘AocxAnmiddouv 


"“Hoaoros we ETENET OE KALOY xpovov: adrra Kubeipn 
avdpos é éob Oardapmwv et deto AaGprdios, 

"Ayxion 5° rropev Kpupins pnpniov EUVT}S* 
kat «> Aoxdrnmidons etpe wap Aiveddass. 


763.—IOTAIANOT AIIO TITAPXON 
AIVTIITIOT 


Ris dpxovrucov méXexvv 


“Hy pep adutpaivys, TENEKUY Brepdpo.oe Soxevess’ 
hy d¢ caoppovens, apyupos Eipt povov. 
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759.—ANoNYMoUs 
OF one stone are chariot, charioteer, horses, yoke, 
reins, whip. 
760.—ANonyMovus 


Or one stone are chariot, charioteer, horses, yoke, 
reins, and Victory. 


761.—ANoNnyMous 
On a Painting of a Bunch of Grapes 


I was almost grasping the cluster in my fingers, 
more than deceived by the sight of the colours. 


762.—ABLABIUS ILLUSTRIUS 
On the Quoit of Ascleptades 


Hepuaestus wrought me with long labour, but Cy- 
therea took me secretly from her husband’s chamber 
and gave me to Anchises as a souvenir of their stolen 
intercourse. Asclepiades found me among the de- 
scendants of Aeneas.} 


763.—JULIANUS, PREFECT OF EGYPT 
On a Magistrate’s Axe 


Ir thou art guilty of crime, thy eyes see here an 
axe, but if thou art innocent, I am only silver to 
thee. 

1 3.¢, the Romans. Who Asclepiades was we do not know. 


It looks as if he were an exceptionally lucky collector of 
antiquities. 
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764.—IIATAOT SIAENTIAPIOY 


Eis xwvwreova 


Ov Bptapov twa Ojpa, Kai ob twa Tovtiov iyOuy, 
OU TTEPOY GypEevw TAEypLac LY NuETEpOLs, 

arda Bporovs eOérovtas: anreEnrerpa dé Téyyn 
avépa putawy KévTpov arEvopeEvov 

éx Garins aBpwta peonuBpidovta purdacet, 5 
ovdev ahaupotépn TEtyeos aoTUOYov. 

uirvou § adotupéAtKtov ayw Kapw: adda Kal avtovs 
Suaas putocoBovu pvopat atpevins. 


765.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis to avro 


Kannduydpous A€xT pots wepixidvapar eipt Oé xedvis 
dixtvoy ot DoiBns, adr drarjs Wadins. 

avépa § wrveovta pitm ToAveTL KaNUTTTO, 
Cwohdpay avéuwy ovdev atepBopevov. 


766.—ATA®@IOT ZXOAAZTIKOT 
Kis ro aura 


Tlvéypace pév cxorros éote treptodiyEat werenvav 
EOvea Kai Taxtvors &vdo0ev optartxous: 

ae 9 éy@ cevew emirépTropat, ovde KaNUTTT@ 
évdobev, GAN’ elpyw wadXov ereryouevous. 

> / 4 \ 3 A ” 4 

ovede pé TIS AHoELE, Kal ef Bpayvs erreTO, KoOVvaW 5 
nuetépns Otadvs WAEypa ALVvOoTATiNs. 

v UA , / / c 

dpved Trou cwlw’ pepotrerct Oé A€EKTPA HvArAdoow. 
} pa Tus hyuetwv eat Sixacorepos; 
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764.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On a Mosquito Net 


No powerful beast, or fish of the sea, or bird do I 
catch in my meshes, but men willing to be caught. 
My defensive art, in no wise inferior to a city’s wall, 
keeps a man who would avoid the sting of flies 
uneaten as he takes his siesta after the midday meal. 
I bring him the gift of undisturbed slumber, and 
save the slaves themselves from their service of 
chasing the flies away. 


765.—By THE SamMe 
On the Same 


I am hung round wealthy bridal beds and am the 
net, not of the huntress Artemis, but of the tender 
Queen of Paphos. I cover the sleeper with a many- 
meshed web, so that he in no way loses the life-giving 
breeze. 


766.—AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 
On the Same 


Ir is the office of nets to surround the winged 
tribes and enclose their quick brood; but I take 
pleasure in chasing them away and do not cover them 
round, but rather keep them off when they attack. 
Not a single mosquito, however small, will manage 
to get through the fabric of my net. One may say 
that I save from death the winged creatures while 
I guard the beds of men. Can anyone be more 
righteous than I am? 
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767.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis raBAav 


"Efopevos pev THde Tap evrAdiyye Tpamrély 
mairyvia KLUNTELS TepTva Bodoxtunins. 
pyre dé vinioas peyarifeo, po pyr weer tieas 
axvuco, THY ody ny peppopevos Bonrisa. 
Kal yap em oprKpoice YOOS Stapaiverar avdpos, 
Kal xcuBos ayyérAre BévOos éxeppoo urns. 


768.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis 76 air 

Taiyvia pev Tae mata. Tuyns 5 ETEpoTpoTros oppy 

TALS adoryors TAVTALS eu eperat Bortow: 
Kal Bporéov Borou apadepov pipnpa vOnTELS, 

vov pev UmepBddrwv, vov 0 airoNelTropevos. 
aivéouer 57 xeivov, Os ev Buse te KuBo TE 

ydppats Kat ATryn péTpOv EpnpuocaTo. 


769.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis 76 airod 
Tots pev ™pndvoors Taoe malyia, Tobs 8 axoNdoTos 
Avoca Kal aptrakin Kat TOvos AUT OMATOS. 
AaNAG od pny AEENS TL Oenuayov U Uararos éptray, 
pnd dvapoBonons pvoBorw maraye. 
Sev yap PTE Troveiy év abvppact, pyre TL mailew 
év otrovdn Kaip@ 8 ict véwery TO Tpétrov. 
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767.—By THE SaME 
On a Draught-board 


SEATED by this table made of pretty stones, you 
will start the pleasant game of dice-rattling. Neither 
be elated when you win, nor put out when you are 
beaten, blaming the little die. For even in small 
things the character of a man is revealed, and the 
dice proclaim the depth of his good sense. 


768.—By THE SAME 
On the Same 


Tuese things are all play. The shifting current of 
Fortune is pictured in these unreasoning dice, and, 
now a winner, now a loser, you will perceive in them 
the unstable image of mortal life. We praise him 
who in life and in play imposes a limit on his joy 
and grief. 


769.—By THE SaMeE 
On the Same 


To men of gentle disposition this is play, but to 
those lacking in self-restraint it is madness and 
wandering of the wits and self-imposed pain. If 
you come in last, speak no word of offence to God, 
nor boil over and snort loudly. One should neither 
give oneself trouble in a matter of play, nor play in 
serious matters. Learn to allot to the hour what 
befits it. 
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770.—HATAOT ZIAENTIAPIOT 
Kis rrorypiov oixeias Ovyarpos mapOévov 


Xetros 'Avixnrea TO ypvoeoy eis ewe Téyye 
GANA Trapacyoiuny Kal Toya vuppidsov. 


771.—IOTAIANOT ANIO TITAPXON 
Eis diaAnv éxovray xwovpevous ixOvas 


“Ovras Baxyov &exto @éris: viv pdOo0s ‘Opnpor, 
Oe ev, GAN’ edpev TriatTw érntupins. 


772.—®BOQKA AIAKONOT 
Ris piddnv ev 9 cvvayovrat Ta wepirra. 
Oivoxs@ Piro eit wove Sérras, odvexev avT@ 
Baxyov dodribw Tov TeptAELTropEvon. 
773._TITAAAAAA 
Xadxotumos tov "Epwra petadrrd£as erronce 
THYAVOV, OVK ANOYWS, STTL Kal AUTO PrEyEL. 
774—TAATKOT A@HNAIOT 


‘A Baxya Tapia pév, dvepiywoe 8 6 yAvrras 
Tov AiGov: avOpwcKe: S ws Bpopualopéva. 

® LKotra, & Oeotroids <dmictov> éunoato rTéxva 
Jadpa, xipatpopovoy Ouviada pawopévay. 
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770.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On a Cup belonging to his own Unmarried Daughter 


Anicetia moistens her golden lips in me, and may 
I give her the bridal draught too. 


T771.—JULIAN, PREFECT OF EGYPT 


On a Cup on which Snimming Fish were chased 
or painted 


Tuetis! really received Bacchus: at length the 
truth of Homer’s story? is confirmed. 


772.—PHOCAS THE DEACON 
On a Cup in which the Leavings are collected 


I am dear to the cup-bearer alone, because I collect 
for him the wine that is left. 


773.—PALLADAS 


Tue smith transformed Love into a frying-pan, 
and not unreasonably, as it also burns. 


774.—GLAUCUS OF ATHENS 


Tue Bacchante is of Parian marble, but the sculptor 
gave life to the stone, and she springs up as if in 
Bacchic fury. Scopas, thy god-creating art has pro- 
‘ duced a great marvel, a Thyad, the frenzied slayer 
of goats. 

1 4.e. the sea. * Hom. JI. vi. 136. 
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775.—TOY AYTOY 


‘H Bdeyn Kpovidnv Sdrupov Géro eis dé xopeiay 
OpdaoKer pavopévav Ws Bpopusalopevos. 


776.—AIOAQ POT 


ZevkiSos 7) Xpoun Te kab 7 xd pes: év 5€ pe peKph 
KpvaTaAX® 70 Kadov Saidador "Apowon 

ypawpas TodT éropev Latupnios. eit 8 avacons 
elxav, Kad peyaArns Aeltropat ovd oOrLyov. 


777.—®PI AMINOT 


"IS’ cs 6 WAAOS YadKodalddrw TEXVE 

xopoviav gatnxe Spud yap Brérrwv 
inbavyevite, cat Sunvewwpevas 

xopudys ébeipas ovpiwxen és Spopov. 

Soxéw, Yaduwors el TLS TVLoTTPOpos 5 
évapwoon yuo. KaTrLKEVTpLCN, 

6 aos moves, Avounte, Kal map éd7idas 

ray’ éexdpapeirau Ta TEXVG yap Epumrvéel. 


778.—TOY AYTOY 


Taiav tiv depéxaprrov bony Ewoe mepixOwv 
@keavos peyar@ Kaioapy mrevBopuervny, 

kal yravenv pe Oddaccay arnxpiBwoato Kapro 
kepxiow iotomovors may amropatapévy 

Kalcapt 8 taxelvou yapis 7AOoper: hv yap avacons & 
Sdpa dépev Ta Oeois Kal mpiv dperropeva. 


ner 
1 Zeus disguised himself as a Satyr in order to possess 
Antiope at the Bacchic revels. . 
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775.—By THE SAME 


_Tue Bacchante has made the son of Cronos a Satyr, 
and he rushes to the frenzied dance as if he were in 
Bacchic fury.? 


776.—DIODORUS 


Tue colour and the beauty is worthy of Zeuxis; but 
Satyreius painted me on a little crystal and gave the 
pretty miniature to Arsinoe. I am the queen’s own 
image, and no whit inferior to a large picture. 


777,—PHILIPPUS 


Loox how proudly the art of the worker in bronze 
makes this horse stand. Fierce is his glance as he 
arches his neck and shakes out his wind-tossed mane 
for the course. I believe that if a charioteer were 
to fit the bit to his jaws and prick him with the spur, 
thy work, Lysippus, would surprise us by running 
away; for Art makes it breathe. 


778.—By THE SAME | 
On a Tapestry 


In me Carpo, imitating all by her shuttle’s labour 
at the loom, depicted accurately all the fruitful land, 
encompassed by Ocean, that obeys great Caesar, and 
the blue sea as well. I come to Caesar as a present 
.. . -, for it was the queen’s duty to offer the gift 
long due to the gods.” 

2 4.e. to the emperors. The corrupt word in 1. 5 (or possibly 


xaprds in 1, 3, where cape is a conjecture) conceals the clue 
to the identity of the queen. She was probably Oriental. 
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779.—AAESNOTON 
Eis Baow tov wpodroytov rod eis tiv aida THv Ketevny 
eis THY Bacay 


Ad@por "lovativoo tupavvodpdvov BactAjos 
Kal Lodpins adoyov, héyyos édevGepins, 
apdwv oxotriale copoyv onpavTopa YadKov 
auris éx povddos wéxpt Suwdexdoos, 
évtwa cvanbévta Atxns Opovoy jvioyevov 
edpev "lovdavos yepoly ddwpoddxots. 


780.—AAESIIOTON 
Eis wpoAdytov 


"Opavov a4 xwpoica copa diOos, & 51d TUTB0d 
yv@povos adedi@ TravTl pepicSopméva. 


781.—AAHAON 


Eis xdyxeXov oixias 


“Hy wrelons p’, avéwya> cal jv olEns pw emixreioes. | 


a) NX a N i ? 4 
Tolos éwy THpeivy aov Somoy ov Svvapar. 


1 I write p? éwudAeloes for we xAreloes pe. 


1 i.e. “the Sun,” but the phrase is obscure. I suppose it 
means ‘‘ Sun, who now shinest on a free state,” and refers to 


the same matter as the epithet ‘‘ tyrannicide.” 


* Justin I. The title ‘‘tyrannicide” refers to the sup- 


pression of some real or fancied usurper. 
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779.—ANONYMOUS 


On the Base of the Sun-dial in the Arch of the 
Basilica 

Loox, Light of Freedom, on this gift of our 
emperor Justin,? the tyrannicide, and his wife 
Sophia, this skilled bronze indicator of the hours 
from one to twelve. It had been stolen, and 
Julianus the Praetorian Prefect recovered it with 
incorruptible hands. 


7 80.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Sun-dial 


Tuts is the learned stone which contains all the 
heavens, and which a little regulator adapts to every 
position of the sun.* 


781.—ANoNnyMous 
On the Lattice of a House 


Ir you shut me I am open, and if you open me 
you will shut me. Being such, I cannot guard your 
house.* 


5 It was so regulated that it was adapted to every day in 
the year, each day—from sunrise to sunset—containing 
twelve hours. What was the mechanism ? 

4 A very silly epigram. The lattice, having holes in it, is 
open when shut and shut when open, as the light no longer 
comes through it. 
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782.—IIATAOT ZIAENTIAPIOT 
Eis apoAdyrov 
"EvOdde potvdAdovat Spopov PacBovtidos aiyAns 
avépes @pawy audi duwbexdd«: 
dace 8 nerXtovo TaXavtevovar KerevOous, 
és TOAov ex yains ATL éperodpevot. 


783.—AAHAON 
Eis ‘Eppadpddirov év Aovtpa@ tordpevov 
"Avdpdory ‘Epuis eipt, yuvacét 5¢ Kumrpes opapae: 
aupotépwy dé dépw cvpBord por ToKéwv. 
Tobveney ov adoyws pe TOV ‘Epuadpoditov evo 
avdpoyuvots Nouvtpois maida tov aupiBonrov. 


784.—AAHAON 
Eis Aourpoy pixpov 
M7) veyéoa Batoiot yapis Batoiow onder 
Batos xa Iadins érdero Kotpos “Epas. 


R. G. McGregor, 7'he Greek Anthology, p. 47; T. P. 
Rogers, in The Greek Anthology (Bohn), p. 131. 


785.—AAHAON 
Kis xapapav rod ddpov mpos ryv Siow 


Mnvas xpiceor épyov édeiuato mac 6dtTass, 
, 
xvdaiver mrodieOpov éprypicwv Bactrjov. 


786.—AAAO 
Tovde cab idptcavro Oe@ Trepixarr€a Bwpor, 
Aevxns cat IIreXéou péooor dpov Oépevor 
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782.—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
On a Water-clock 
Here men divide the course of bright Phaethon 
into twelve hours and measure the sun’s path 
by water, lifting up their minds from earth to 
heaven. 
783.—ANONYMoUS 
On a Hermaphrodite which stood in a Bath 
To men I am Hermes, but to women appear to be 
Aphrodite, and I bear the tokens of both my parents. 
Therefore not inappropriately they put me, the 
Hermaphrodite, the child of doubtful sex, in a bath 
for both sexes. 
784.— ANoNYMous 
On a Small Bath 
Revir— not small things. Small things possess 
charm. Cypris’ son, Eros, was small too. 


785.-~ANONYMOUS 
On a Vaulted Chamber on the West Side of the Forum 


Menas built the golden structure for all travellers, 
glorifying the city of our kings rich in gold. 


786.—ANONYMoUS 


Tue inhabitants erected to the god this beautiful | 
altar, placing it here as a sign to mark the boundary 
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évvaérat, Xopns onuniov’ appopins dé 
autos avak paxdpwv éoti péoos Kpovidns. 


787.—.Q®PONIOT ITATPIAPXOT 
Eis rorov émgevoupevov 


‘O mplv drwopevos cal avértiov ixvos éXavver, 
elt’ ad’ odoctropins, elt’ amo vauTtdins, 

év0dde viv mpociwy otfaov, Eéve, cov oda devpo, 
vatetdew €Oédwv, oixov Eropov Eyov. 

et 6€ we Kal Tis ErevEev avaxptvéots, TOALATA’ j 
EvAcytos, Papins apxrepers ayabos. 


788.—AAEXIIOTON 


“OrAB.ov avOparoow exer paos auBporos aiwv 
ohow on’ évvecins, evryevéterpa Tvxn. 

vevpate yap o@ TavtTa hépes KAEOS @ ToTeE yeupl 
SeEtreph wapéyns avyéva Oeotréctov. 

TouT@ Kal Bacirjes dpvpoves appolovrat, j 
Kal Noyiwy ayéAns apBpotor rryepoves: 

Kal vies \péverot GawTEpoy aumTavovTat 
anv Os apnyootyny cwlopevat Terayer 

Kal TOALES Yalpovatw axvpoves, NOE TE AaOL, 


cal Oarepav trediov Aéeipaxes auBpoctor. 10 
Tovvexa oov Oepatrovta pos GAStov aOpnoaca 
* * * * & 


789.—AAEXIIOTON 


, / a / , 
Téxtova pe oxorriale copay Koopytopa pv0ur, 
LOvvovra Téxvny everrins KaVvoVL. 
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of Leuce and Pteleus. The arbiter of the divi- 
sion is the king of the immortals himself, Cronus’ 
son.! 


787.—SOPHRONIUS THE PATRIARCH 
On a Guest-house 


STRANGER, who formerly on your arrival by land or 
by sea wandered about with homeless feet, approach 
now and stay your steps here, where, if you wish to 
dwell, you will find a lodging all ready. But if you, 
citizen, demand who made me, it was Eulogius, the 
good bishop of Alexandria. 


788.—ANONYMOUS 


Unper thy rule, noble Fortune, the blest life of 
men enjoys the light of prosperity. For at thy nod 
all things bring glory to him whom thou permittest 
to caress thy divine neck with his right hand. To 
thy will illustrious kings bow, and the blest leaders 
of the learned company. Ships, too, rest safer in 
harbour, saved at sea by thy help, and cities enjoy 
tranquility, and peoples, and the ambrosial meads 
of the verdant plain. Therefore looking on thy 
servant... 


789.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Rhetor 
Look on me, the adorner of learned discourse, who 
direct my art by the rule of eloquence. 


1 From Demosth. vii. 39. The places are in the Thracian 
Chersonese. 
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790.—ANTIHATPOT 


Tis rox’ am’ OvdAvpTrOL0 petayaye TrapJevedva, 
Tov tapos ovpaviows éuBeBaara Sopots, 

és Todtv "Avdpoxroto, Oodv Bacireav ‘lover, 
trav Sopi Kal Movoats airutdtav “Edecov; 

7) pa ov hirapéva, Tetvoxtove, wéCov ’Orvprrov 
Tay Tpopoy, év TavTa Tov aov ev Odrapov. 


791.—ATIOAAQNIAOT 


Mnrpi reptotepéos onxod, KuOépaa, Oardoon 
xpniridas BuGias oiduate myEapévn: 

xatpe & audi oé rovros, érl Cepiporo mvonoty 
adpov vmép vwtov xudveov yeddoas. 

eivena 8 evoeBins, vnod O dv éyetpato ceto 
Ilooroupos, avynon pélov, taproot Iddov.! 


792.—ANTITIATPOT 


Nuxtew trovos obvtos: aevCwovoa Nexvia 
HoKnpaL TaONS Hploy HALKiNs 

Swopata 8 Aidéwvios épevvncavtos ‘Opnjpou 
yéypappat Kelvou TpATov am apxeTUToOU. 
1 The poem is very corrupt. The MS. has in 1. 1 aepi- 


orpepea onxdy. In ]. 4 Jacobs corrects to aBpby.. . cvavéou 
and I render so, but the aorist yeAdoas can scarcely be right. 
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790.—ANTIPATER 
On the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 


Who was it that transported the maiden’s chamber, 
that once stood in the celestial palace, from Olympus 
to Ephesus the city of Androclus, the queen of the 
Ionians, swift in battle, most excellent in war and 
letters? Was it thyself, slayer of Tityus, who, 
loving thy nurse! more than Olympus, didst set thy 
chamber in her? 


791.—APOLLONIDES 
On a Temple of Aphrodite butlt in the Sea 


Cytuerea, who hast established in the depths of 
the flood the foundations of the sanctuary encinctured 
by thy mother the sea, around thee the sea rejoices, 
its blue surface smiling gently under the breeze of 
Zephyr. Because of this act of piety, and thy temple 
which Postumus erected, thou shalt boast thee more 
than because of Paphos. 


792.—ANTIPATER 
On the Picture of Ulysses’ descent to Hell 


Tuts is the work of Nicias. I am painted here an 
ever-living City of the dead, the tomb of every age. 
It was Homer who explored the house of Hades, and 
I am copied from him as my first original. 


1 According to one story Artemis was born, not at Delos, 
but at a place called Ortygia near Ephesus. 
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793.—_IOTAIANOT ATO TITAPXOQN 
AIPTIITIOT 


Eis ryv Mipwvos Bodv 
Tloptuv T1p6¢ Mu w@vos dev, TAXA TOUTO Bonoers: 
“"H ghvots amrvoos oti, } Eumvoos érdeto tTéxyn.” 
794.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis 10 avro 
Bovonre, 7H 7 poOéety pe Brafear; laxeo yuoowr' 
ov yap por TéeXVN Kal TOS Brraccey ExeLv. 


795.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis ro aur 
“H XadKov Cowoe Mupwv copes, TAY TopTLy 
varxwoe Cwav €& dyéras épvoas. 
796.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis 16 aro 
IIkdora Mupwv, céo tropriv odoitropos 7AOev 
éX\doowy" 
XarKov Sé Yravoas, Pap Kevos eEepavn. 
797.—TOY AYTOY 
Kis 76 aité 
Kicopowy pe Keay Naiver oTopa, xepat d° detper 
yetotrovos CevyAnv, aypovopos Kopuyny. 
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793.—JULIAN, PREFECT OF EGYPT 
On Myron’s Heifer 


Lookine on this heifer of Myron’s you are like 
to cry out: “Either Nature is lifeless, or Art is 
alive.” 


794.—By THE Same 
On the Same 


NEaT-HERD, whither dost thou force me to advance ? 
Stop from goading me. Art did not bestow motion 
on me too. 


795.—By THE SamME 
On the Same 


SkitLeD Myron either made the bronze alive or 
drove off a live heifer from the herd and made it 
into bronze. 


796.—By THE SaME 
On the Same 


Scutptor Myron, a traveller came to drive off thy 
heifer, and feeling the bronze turned out to be a 
futile thief. 

797.—By THE SAME 
On the Same 


A Lion when he sees me opens his mouth wide, the 
husbandman picks up his yoke and the herd his 
staff. 
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798.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis ro avro 
TARO, Mupov: TéEXY o€ Bidlerar- darvoov Epryov. 
éx ducews Téxvn: ov yap pvow evdpeto Téxvy. 


799.—AAHAON 
"Ev t@ twoppup@ Kiove t@ Gvre eis TO BradeAGuvov 


Edvous pév Bactnret Movonhwos épya Bowow 
Snpuoowa: aBevaphy mpdry para, wiotw eee. 

Movceiov ‘Papun 8 éxaptocato, kal Bacirjos 
etKova Geomeainy € évTos éyparpe Soper, 

Toph poucoTronots, Toews yap, érrida Kovpwy, 5 
Stra 5é Ths apeTHs, XpHmata Tots / ayabois. 


800.—AAAO 
‘Ev tq aire 


Tatra Aoyous aveOnuer € éx@V Movorros ¢, Epya, 
mistevwv Kabapas ws Beds éote Aoryos. 


801.—AAAO 
"Ev 76 atta 
Movceiou Ta pev autos érevEato, Toda b€ Gaaas 


éxTata oparepas, idipucey acparéws. 


1 A place so called because the statues of the sons of 
Constantine the Great stood there. 
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798.—By THE SAME 
Orn the Same 


Bear with it, Myron: Art is too strong for thee: 
the work is lifeless. Art is the child of Nature, for 
Art did not invent Nature. 


799.— ANONYMoUS 
On the Porphyry Column in the Philadelphion} 


Musetius is a well-wisher of the Emperor. Public 
works proclaim it; the force of facts is strong. He 
presented Constantinople with a Museum and with a 
splendid painting of the sovereign inside, an honour 
to poets, an ornament of the city, the hope of youth, 
the instrument of virtue, the wealth of good men. 


800.—ANoNnyYMouS 
On the Same 


Tuesz works did Muselius cheerfully dedicate to 
words,” in pure belief that God is the Word. 


801.—ANoNYMoUS 
On the Same 


He built parts of the Museum himself, and other 
parts which were in danger of falling he saved and 
set them up firmly. 


2 Literature. 
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802.—AAHAON 
Eis eixdva, Mapxtavod BactAéus 


Mopdqy rHvd" opdas Com évadiyxiov inne, 
Mapxcavov popéovrs, Bpotav Baovnija yeveO ns: 
SeEctepny & erdvuacce, Oeovra 5é ma@Xov emetyer 
ducpevéos KaburrepOev, tis Kepary pv aéiper. 


803.—AAHAON 
His eixdva Sopias Abyovorys év rp eioddw rod Zevéiamov 


Avcoviey déorrotvav ‘Touksavos TowoUKos 
as codins pertiny avOero THY Lodinv. 


804.—AAAO 
Eis orynAnv 'loverivov Baciréws 


lovotivoy Kata xpéos TOV Seomorny 
"lovAsavos Drapyos, ws evepyérny. 


805.—AAHAON 
Kis oryAnv “Apews xexwoopevnv év Opary 


Eioone Oouvptos ovTos én xGovt xéxditas “Apne, 
ovtrote Opnixins émuBnoetat EOvea TorOwv. 


806.—AAHAON 
Kis wpoAdytov 


Kijrros énv bbe XGpos: amd aKxtepav S€ meTH hav 
vuxtopavis TeNOwy Eaxetrev HEALOV. 
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802.— ANONYMOUS 
On a Portrait of the Emperor Marctan 


Tuovu seest this shape, like a live horse, carrying 
Marcian, ruler of the race of men. His right hand 
is outstretched and he spurs on the galloping horse 
above a foeman, who seems to support its weight on 
his head. 


803.—ANONYMOUS 


On a Portrait of the Empress Sophia at the Entrance 
of the Bath Leuxippus 


Juan, the prefect of the city, dedicated here 
Sophia (Wisdom), the queen of the Italians, as being 
herself full of wisdom. 


804.—ANONYMOUS 


On a Column with a Statue of the Emperor Justin 


Jutian the prefect dutifully set up here the statue 
of Justin his master and benefactor. 


805.— ANoNyMous 
On a Stele of Ares partly buried in Thrace 


As long as this fierce Ares rests on the ground the © 
peoples of the Goths shall never set foot in Thrace. 


806.— ANoNYMous 
On a Sun-dial 


Tus place was once a garden, and the shade of 
the leaves shutting out the sun made it like night. 
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vov dé TavaryAnevtTa Kai evdsov evpEe TENT TAL 
Lépytos avTomrns pvotimoros Tpiddos, 

évOa NiOo0s otaros ovTOS aedivntoy avayKny 5 
EMTTAKLG ayyéAXEL AVTUYOS OUpavins. 


807.—AAAO 


Mnyxavixn Paddovta Biaferar dppovixoiar 
yva@poow aypevey Tov Spopov jediov: 

Bats 8 apcrérres NLO0s avtuyas ‘“Hpuyeveins 
@povoyw aodin cal oxcoevte TUT. 

Lepryiou adpyrepjos eroupavinow éepetpais 5 
TovTO ouverpyacOn Epyov émtyOoviwv. 


808.—KTPOT AIIO TITATON 
Eis ryv Magipivou oixiav 


Acipato Ma€ktpivos veornyéos évdo6r ‘Pans, 

avtais nioverot Oepetdua KapTtepa myéas. 

ayraln 5é wor duis ateiperin terdvuotat. 

Th Kal TH Kat OmioOev yw TOL: GAA Kal avTny 
Twav@ opow yains BiOuynidos dyrad épya. 5 
nyetépors © vrrévepOev éprcOevéeaar OewéeOrors 

TOVTOS GOs TpoxonoL KuALvdeTaL eis Ga Siap, 
Toccor éemipavwv, OTdc0v YOoves dxpa Suva. 
mornrakt & é& éuébev tis édv péya Oupov iavOn 

Savoy brepeurpas, érrel elotdev ddAOOev GAXa, 10 
dévdpea, Swpata, vias, dda, wort, jépa, yatav. 
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But now Sergius, the patriarch, who hath seen with 
his eyes and reveals the mysteries of the Holy 
Trinity, contrived to make it bright and sunlit. 
Here this fixed stone seven times! announces the 
eternal and fixed revolutions of the vault of heaven. 


807.—ANONYMoUSs 
On the Same 


Tue mechanic art compels Phaethon by means of 
dials ruled in due measure to direct aright (?) the 
course of the sun. A small stone governs the circle 
of Aurora by its skilled division into hours and by the 
shadow’s mark. This work of mortals was constructed 
by the heavenly command of Sergius the patriarch. 


808.—CYRUS THE CONSUL 
On the House of Maximinus 


Maximinus built me in the newly constructed 
Rome, fixing my secure foundations actually on the 
beach. Infinite beauty extends itself around me. 
To right, left, and behind me lies the city, but facing 
me I see all the beauties of the Bithynian coast. 
At the foot of my most strong foundations the salt 
current rolls to the lovely sea, just touching the land 
in front of me enough to wet its edge. Often a man 
leaning out from me slightly has greatly rejoiced his 
heart, seeing in all directions different things: trees, 
houses, ships, sea, city, sky, and earth. 


: peoming 7 this means ‘‘ by seven lines dividing the dial 
into six equal parts.”’ 
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809.—TOY AYTOY 
Eis dyaApa Iwddpou 
[livSapov ipepoevta trap’ bdact Kipos éyeiper, 
otvexa poppiler elrev ““Aptaotov bdap.. 
810.—AAHAON 
Odtos “lovarivos opin oxedov: audortepos 5é 
ypvacov épyov érevEav am’ ’Acaupioo OpidwBov. 
811.—AAHAON 


Pardpov “lovativavos advak éuée yapov éyeipec, 
"Herlw rapéyov OapBos avepyopere. 

ov7roTe yap ToLovTOY eT yOoves Edpaxe KANXOS 
wYobev ovpaviny oluov émepyopevos. 


812.—AAAO 
Ris “lovarivév 


@ciov "lovativoyv, xaBapov ppovpyntopa Sec pov, 
Aopvivos xabapois év mpoOvpotce Aixns. 


813.—AAAO 


Eis Sodiav avrod yuvaixa 


Tis aa a 700 ayadpa Aixns mpotapobe Oupdwy: 
ov yap dvevbe Sixns Empetre thy copinv. 





1 Olymp. 1. 1. 
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809.—By rite SAME 
On a Statue of Pindar 


Cyrus set up Pindar beside the water, because 
singing to the lyre he said, “ Water is best.’’! 


810.— ANONYMOUS 


Tuts is Justin next Sophia. Both made the golden 
work after their Assyrian triumph.’ 


811.—ANonyMous 


JusTINIaN, the emperor, built me the bright house, 
a marvel for the sun to view at his rising. For never 
before when he mounted his celestial path did he 
see such beauty on earth. 


812.—ANoNnyMous 
On Justin 
Domninus in the pure portals of Justice erected 


the statue of divine Justin, the pure guardian of 
Law. 


813.—ANonyMovus 

‘On Sophia his Wife 
Tuts statue of Sophia stands before the gates of 
Justice, for wisdom should not be apart from justice. 


2 The Persian war, which, after all, was not very suc- 
cessful. 
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814.—AAHAON 
Eis Aourpav 


Nvudas Nniddes, wetavdotiot, ovy dua tracas 
elfewy widunv Yevpacww huetépors* 

et 8¢ TOony TO NoeTpov EXEL NapLD, ovdev Ovncet 
6 pOdvos, eb Nuudat way arréXerrrov dup. 


815.—AAAO 


Eleive, ti viv orrevders opowy axeowduvoy ddwp; 
evppocuvns TO AoETPOY? GtroppUTTTEL peredavas’ 
woxOov érappiver: trode yap troince Miyann, 

Os Kpatephs BaotArAnidos avrAys Hyepovevet. 


816.—AAAO 
Kis puvodptov tav EvBovAov 


"Avtia Tnreudyoro cal éyyvOe Tnverorreins 
tite, ToNuppadpwyv, ToAvTapBéa Yelpa TLTAiveds; 
OUK épéet pVNTTHpOL TEoV TroTE vedLA TLONVN. 


817.—AAAO 
Eis évéuryv 
"Ev tH tpatréty Tov sh ai Ouparov 
/ 4 A e A / 
wdaOn tudévtwv tov iTrep Xpiotod ypdha: 
ovaTrEp yap aiT® wpos oxérny Exyew Ilérpos, 
dpixtod Téeka Tols oxeTdo pac TOTOV. 


1 The spring supplying the bath had failed. It is difficult 
to see how, as the epigram implies, the bath could retain its 
charm in the absence of water. 
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814.—ANONYMOUS 
On a Bath 


Naiap Nymphs, ye truants, I never thought you 
would all quit my streams. But if the bath pos- 
sesses such charm, Envy will accomplish naught, even 
though the Nymphs desert all the water.! 


815.—ANoNYMous 
On Another 


STRANGER, why dost thou quicken thy steps now, 
when thou seest the water that cures pain? This 
is the bath of joy; it washes away care, it lightens 
labour. It was built by Michael, the prefect of the 
Imperial Palace. 


816.—ANoNyYMouS 
On a Dish belonging to Eubulus 


In presence of Telemachus and near Penelope, 
why, wise Odysseus, dost thou stretch out thy hand 
in terror?? Thy nurse will never tell the suitors of 
thy gesture. 


817.—ANoNYMoUS 
On an Altar-cloth 


On the table of the immaculate sacrifice I depict 
the passions of those sacrificed for Christ. For those 
whom I beg to have as protectors have I, Peter, put 
in the covering of the dread place. 


2 4.e. signing to the nurse not to reveal who he is. Od. 
xix. 
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818.—AAAO 
Ris dicxov dAXov év To atta 
Kai Ilérpos adXos, tov Tadov rod Kupiou 
tov Cworrotoy elo tdeiy pn cuppOdaaas, 
éyAuva Sicxov, uvnpatos Oelov TUTop, 
> e \ le) “ , 4 
éy @ TO Xpiotov chpa Kivas pocBréTTO. 


819.—AAHAON 
Kis rrornptov év Te air@ 
Kparnp vontos mvevparos Oeiov BrAvoe 
Katavutews pov éyyéw Tais Kapdiacs. 


820.—AAAO 
Ris eicodov ris “Hpias 
Todrov ‘Tovotinavos ayaxréa Seipato yapor, 
bdare Kal yain eadrosg émixpepdoas. 


821.—AAHAON 
Eis ro avro 
Koipavot, tywerépny apetrny xaptos te Kal épya 
avdnoet Xpovos alév, Ews TroA0S aotépas EAKy. 


822.—AAAO 
Ris puvowprov éxov (8 Lidia Kai érepa 


"Apyupeos Todos obTos, Grn PadOovta Yernvn 
dépxeTar avTiTUT@Y TuTAALEeVn haéwr: 
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818.—ANoNyYMous 
On a Disc 


I, aNoTHER Peter, not having survived to see the 
life-giving tomb of the Lord, carved this disc repre- 
senting the Holy Sepulchre, in which, bending low, 
I see Christ’s body. 


819.—ANoNyYMous 
“On a Cup 


I, THE mystic cup, by the flow of the Holy Spirit 
pour into the heart a stream of repentance. 


820.—ANoONYMoUS 
On the Entrance of the Heraeum ' 


JusTINIAN built this magnificent house, a thing of 
beauty to overhang land and water. 


821.—ANoNYMOUS 
On the Same 


Princes, Time will always proclaim your virtue, 
power, and great deeds, as long as the stars move in 
heaven. 


822.—ANonyMous 
On a Dish nith the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac 
Tuis is the silver heaven where the Moon gazes 
on the Sun, full herself of his reflected splendour, 


1 On the Asiatic bank of the Bosporus. It is described by 
Gibbon, chap. xl. Nos. 663 and 664 above may refer to its 
gardens, 
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amtNavees © éxatepOe xal avriéovres adHrat 
avdpopens yevers Tacay ayouot THY NY. 


823, TIAATONOS 


Luydtw Adatov Apuddwv dérras, ot tT’ amo TéTpAas 
Kpouvoi, cal BAnyn TrovAumLyns ToKddov, 

autos érel cvpiyyt pedibeTas evxedadm Ildyp, 
irypov iels Ceuata@v yetros brép Kadapov: 

ai de mépif Oarepoicr Yopov moaly éatncavto 
‘TSpiddes Nvpdar, Niudar “A padpudoes. 
W. H. D. Rouse, An Echo of Greek Song, p. 49; A. J. 

Butler, Amaranth and Asphodel, p. 47. 


824.—EPTKIOT 


Evoroya OnpoBonreite, cuvayétat, of Tort TavTay 
Tlavos opera vio opevor oxomiay, 

aite divots Baivoute tremovOotes, aite otdapo, 
aite xal tEevtal XaOpoBor® Sovaxe: 

AKaLE TLs Upeiwy ertBwoatw: olda T1roddypav 
Koo petv, Kai Noyyay, Kal iva, Kal KaXdpous. 


825.—AAHAON 


Eis 6Axdv vdaros Hpeua Kai diya You pepdpevov, év w 
dyaApa Waves ioraro 


Tlavd pe tov ducépwra Kar é& bSdtwov diyev "Hye. 
# p yen x 
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while on either side the fixed stars and the planets 
that move contrary to them work the whole fortune 
of the race of men. 


823.—PLATO 


Let the cliff clothed in greenery of the Dryads 
keep silence, and the fountains that fall from the 
rock, and the confused bleating of the ewes newly 
lambed ; for Pan himself plays on his sweet-toned 
pipe, running his pliant lips over the joined reeds, 
and around with their fresh feet they have started 
the dance, the Nymphs, Hydriads, and Hamadryads. 


824.—ERYCIUS 


Hunters, who come to this peak where dwells 
mountain Pan, good luck to you in the chase, whether 
ye go on your way trusting in nets or in the steel, 
or whether ye be fowlers relying on your hidden 
limed reeds. Let each of you call on me. I have 
skill to bring success to trap, spear, nets, and reeds. 


825.—ANONYMoUS 


On a Machine for draning Water which worked 
notselessly, on which stood an image of Pan 


Ecuo fled from the waters, too, to escape me, Pan, 
her unhappy lover. 
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826.—_TIAATONOZ 
Kis Sdrvupov xpyvy éfeorara, xai “Epwra xafevdovra 


Tov Bpoptov Yarupov texvncato Sadarén xeip, 
pouvvn Oeotreciws veda Badoioa riOo. 

eit 5¢ tals Nvpdacow opéyros: avril bé Tov mpiv 
Toppupéov péOvos Napov Vdwp Tpoyew. 

evanrov & lOuve pépwv 1roda, wn TaYa KODpOV 
KWHONS, ATaX@ c@pmate Oedxyopevov. 


827.—_ AMMQONIOT 
Eis 70 avro 


Kipl pév evxepdoco hiros Oeparawv Atovicou, 
rAeiBw 8 apyupéwv Hdata Naiddwv- 

Oérryo 5 npepéovta véov rept Kopare traida 
# & % * % 
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826.—PLATO 
On a Satyr standing by a Well and Love Asleep 


A CUNNING master wrought me, the Satyr, son of 
Bacchus, divinely inspiring the monolith with breath. 
I am the playmate of the Nymphs, and instead of 
purple wine I now pour forth pleasant water. Guide 
thy steps here in silence, lest thou disturb the boy 
lapped in soft sleep. 


827.—_AMMONIUS 
On the Same 


I am the dear servant of horned Dionysus, and 
pour forth the water of the silver Naiads, soothing 
the young boy who rests asleep .. . 


31 Ow. rs 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Achilles, 457, 459, 460, 463, 467, 
470, 473; shield of, eps. on, 
115-116 

a euies Tatius, ep. on his romance 


Admetus, 466 

Aeneas, 336 ; ep. on, 163 

Aesculapius, "dedication to, 511 

Agamemnon, 473, 495; baths of, 
near Smyrna, 631 

Agarra, aa in Susiana, 430 

Agricola, 5 

Ajax, 470; eo on, 177, 204 

Alcaeus of. Lesbos, 184, 571 

Alcaeus of Messene, ep. on, 520 

Alcestis, 466 

Aleman, 184, 571 

Alexandria, 628 

Althaea, 465 

Alpheius, river, 362, 526, 683 

Amasia in Pontus, 668 

Ammon, father of Alexander, 241 

Amphion, Thebes built by, 216, 250 

Anacreon, 184, 571; statue of, 599 

Anastasius I. emperor (491-5 18 A.D. ) 
210, 656 

Andromeda, 479 

Animals, eps. on: Ants, 438; Ass, 
301; Bees, 302, 404, 548 ; Birds, 
singing, 76, 87, 88, 342, 396; 
Bookworm, 25 1; Ci icada, 264, 
273, 372, 373; Cock, 286 ; Cow, 

"O74: Crow, 272 ; Dog, 83, 

268, 303, 311, 417; Dolphin, 222 ; 
Eagle and Octopus, 10; Ele- 
phant, 285; Goat, 123, 224, 745 ; 
Goat and Wolf, 47; Hare and 
Octopus, 14, 94° 227’: Hare and 
Shark, 17, 18, 371; Hen, 95; 


ANTH. IIl. 


Heron, 551; Horse, 19, 20, 21, 
295; Mouse, 86, 310, 410; Night- 
ingale and Dolphin, 88; Oxen, 
299, 347, 453; Parrot, 562 ; 
Raven, 339 ; Swallow, 57, 70, 
122, 346 ; Sheep, peculiar breed, 
from Susiana, 430; Wolves, 252 
Antaeus and Heracles, 391 
Antimachus, ep. on his Lyde, 63 
Antioch, 680 
Antonia, niece of Augustus, 239 
Anyte, 26 
Apelles, portrait of, by himself, 595 
Aphrodite, shrine of, 143, 144 333, 
7913 statue of, 332, 601; picture 
of Ares and, 591; dedication to, 
324 ; armed at Sparta, 320, 321 
Apollo, hymn to, 525; statue of, 238 
Apollonius, mathematician, 578 
Aquae Augustae (Dax) 419 
Aratus, eps. on his Phaenomena, 


7 
Archilochus, ep. on his works, 185 
Ares and Aphrodite, picture of, 591 
eee fountain in Sicily, "362, 


6 
Argos, 688 
Arion, ep. on, 308 
Aristophanes, ep. on his works, 


Arsinoe, 

Artemis 

Assus, 679 

Athamas, 345 

Athena, statue of, 576, 590 ; Itonia, 
temple of, 743 

Athens, 701, 702 

Augustus, 224, 248, 291, 307, 419, 


on of t Ecyot, 776 
chia, 4 
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Bacchylides, 571 

Basil 1. emperor (867-886 A.D.), 686 

Baths, eps. on, 606—640, 814, 815 

Bathyllus, pantomime dancer (Au- 
gustan age), 542 

Beer, ep. on, 368 

Berytus, destroyed by earthquake, 
425-427 

Bessi, Thracian tribe, 428 

Bull-fight, ep. on, 543 

Boats made of hides, 306 

Bridge over the Cephisus, 147 ; over 
the Sangarius, 641 


Caius Caesar, 59, 297 
Calchedon, 551 

Callimachus, his Hecale, 545 
Camarina in Sicily, 685 

Celts, custom of, 125 

Ce hisus, bridge over, 147 
Chilon, picture of, 506 

Cibyra in Phrygia, 648, 649 
Cimon, painter, 758 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 752 
Cleopatra, daughter of the above, 


235 
Clitomachus, pancratiast, 588 
Clocks and Dials, eps. on, 779, 780, 
782, 806, 807 
Clytaemnestra, ep. on, 126 
ronstenuns III, emperor (641 A.D.), 


55 
Constantinople, 614, 618, 619, 624, 
625, 650, 651, 653, 655-660, 677, 
681, 689, 690, 691, 696, 697, 799, 
808, 820; ep. on, 647 
Corcyra, 7 
Corinna, poetess, 26 
Corinth, eps. on, 151, 284 
Courtesan, dedication by, 332 
Croesus and Diogenes, 145 
Cyclades, 420 
Cyzicus, temple of Hadrian at, 656 


Dancing girl, ep. on, 139 

Daphne, near Antioch, 665 

Daphnis (mythical shepherd), 338, 
341, 433, 437, 556 

Deidamia, 462 

Delos, eps. on, 100, 408, 424, 550 

Demeter, mysteries of, 298 

Democritus and Heraclitus, 148 

Dicaearchaea (= Puteoli), 708 

Diogenes and Croesus, 145 
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Diora, painter (5th cent. B.c.) 
Dicnyeus, hymn to, 524; prayer to, 


Divination by stones, 263 

berus in Macedonia, 300 
Draught-board, eps. on, 767—769 
Drusus, son of Germanicus, 405 


Earthquakes, eps. on, 423, 425- 
427, 501 

Echo, eps on, 27, 382 

Ephesus, destruction of by flood, 
aca! eps. on Artemision at, 58, 


Epicharmus, statue of, 600 

eee, eps. on his Manual, 207, 

Ep m, nature of, 342 

Erichthonius, statue of, 590 

Erinna, poetess, 26; ep. on, 190 

Eros, 157, 420, 440, 449, 636, 627; 
statues etc. of, 15, 221, 325, 585, 
749, 773, 826 

Eunomus iyre-player, 584 

Euripus, the, ep. on, 73 

Eurotas, river in Laconia, 280; 
statue of, 709 

Butycnige, sculptor (circ. 300 B.C.), 


Fountains, eps. on, 37, 38, 225, 
258, 313-315, 326-330, 333, 374, 
549, 676 

Fortune, 134, 135, 180-183 


Gaius, see Caius 
Germanicus, 283 
Grammarians, sorrows of, 168-175 


Harmonia, wife of Cadmus, 216 

Hector, 463, 476 

Hecuba, ep. on, 117 

Helen, 474, 475, 478 

Hephaestus, statue of, 590 

Hera, 468, 469; statue of, 589 

Heraclea Pontica, ep. on, 646 

Heracles, 72, 468, 469; statue of, 
316, 441 : fighting with Antaeus, 
391; boar sacred to, 240 

Heraclitus, the philosopher, ep. 
on, 540; Democritus and, 148 

Boao, emperor (610-641 A.D.), 


GENERAL INDEX 


Here pETociens, 317; statue of, 


Hermes, 72; dedication to, 744; 
Bre ai to, 91; statue of, 314, 
16, 319, 335 

Hero and Leander, 381 

Herodotus, ep. on, 160 

Hesiod, ep. on, 64 

Hierapolis in Phrygia, 392 

Hippocrates, ep. on, 53 

Hippodamia, 480 

Hippolytus and Phaedra, ep. on, 


Homer, eps. on, 24, 97, 192, 455, 
622, 575; see Iliad 

Horn of bull used as cup, 300 

Hunters, eps. on, 275, 337 

Hyacinth, ep. on, 121 

Hyagals, s, father or rival of Marsyas, 

6, 
nen sce 514 
Hypatia, 400 


Ibycus, lyric poet (6th cent. B.C.), 
184, 571 


Idothea, 474 

iad, headings of the Books, 385 
fae eps. on, 648, 649, 787 
Tphion of Corinth, painter (5th cent. 


0.), 757 
Iris, bet in ore 668 
Isaurians, 531 


Juba, King of Numidia, 235 

Julian, emperor, 689 

Justin 1. emperor (565-578 A.D.) 
779, 804, 810, 812 

Justinian, ‘emperor (527-565 A.D.), 
641, 811, 820 


Lais, the famous tourtesan, 260 
Latrines, eps. on, 642-644, 662 
Leander, see Hero 

Leonidas, King of Sparta, 293, 294 
Ligurians, character of, 516 

Love, see Kiros 

Lycophron, ep. on his Cassandra, 


Lyde, see Antimachus 
Lyric poets, the nine, 184, 571 


Marcellus, nephew of Augustus, 545 
ar emperor (450-457 A.D.), 


rig empress, wife of Honorius, 


Marricee: dispraise of, 133, 168 
a picture of, 346 ; ‘ statue of, 


Meleager of Calydon, 465 
Menander, ep. on, 187 
Menelaus, "467, 475 
Menippus, author of Periplus, 559 
Methe (Drunkenness), figure of, 752 
Mill (water), ep. on, 418 
Moero, poetess, 26 
Months, ,,evptian, 383 ; 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia, 698 
Mosquito net, eps. on, 764-766 
Muses, eps. on, 504, 505 
Mycenae eps. on, 28, 101-103 
Myron (5th cent. B.0.), his statue of 
a heifer, 718-742, 793-798 
Myrtis, poetess, 26 


Nenpaus, father of Palamedes, 289 


Neca sleniite 461, 462 
Nero, emperor 352, 572 
Nero, son of Germanicus, 219 
Nicand oe d his 
cander an poems, eps. on, 
211-213 
Nicias, painter (4th cent. B.c.), 792 
Nicias, tyrant of Cos, 81 
Nicopolis, ep. on, 553 
Nonnus, ep. on his Dionysiaca, 198 
Nossis, poetess, 26 
Nymphs, d dedications to, 326-328 


Obelisk in Hippodrome, Con- 
stantinople, 682 

Onatas, sculptor (5th cent. B.C.), 238 

Orbicius, ep. on his Tactics, 210 
pL a ep. on, 365 
basius, ep. on his works, 199 


Roman, 


Pan, 338, 341, 823, 824; 
142; guardian of a vine, 2 

Panaetius, Stoic phlicaseher (3rd 
cent. B. 0.), 358 

Paris, 464, 475 

Pasiphae, 456 

Patroclus, 476 

Peleus, 467 

Pelops, 480 

Pen, ep. on, 162 

Pergamus, 656 


ep. on, 
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Perseus, 479 

Pharos, the lighthouse at Alexan- 
dria, eps. on, 60, 674 

Philip’ II. of Macedon, 288 

Philip v. of Macedon, 518, 519 

Philomela, Procne and Tereus, 451 
(see Itylus in index to vol. 1) 

Ph ner i eps. on his History, 
193 

Phradmon, , sculptor (5th cent. B.C.), 


Pindar, 184, 571; statue of, 809 
Pisander, epic , poet (7th cent. B.C. ), 
statue of, 59 


Pi ae . Calpurnius, 93, 428, 541, 

5 

Plato, ep. on, 188; ep. on his 
Phaedo, 358 

Poetesses, ep. o 


Polygnotus, sa ey (5th cent. B.C.), 


Pompey, 402 
Poppaea, wife of Nero, 355 
Porphyry ,neo-platonist philosopher, 
ep. on, 214 
Poseidon, prayer to, 90 
Praxilla, poetess, 26 
Praxiteles, 756; 
sae eaee: 603 
elect 
Produ 338 ; prayer to, 437 
and d Theo, ep. on, 202; life 
ee , by Marinus, 196, 197 
Procne, see Philomela 
Prusa in Bithynia, 676 
Psophis in Arcadia, 341 
ae mythical King of Taphos, 


Pylades, pantomime dancer (age of 
Augustus), 248 

Pyramids, ep. on, 710 

Pyrrhus, see Neoptolemus 


Rhine, 125 
Rhodes, 178, 287 


Sages, the seven, 366 
Sangarius, bridge over, 641 
Sappho, 26, 184; eps. on, 66, 189, 


Sarapis, 378 
Sardis,ep. on, 645 ; 
by earthquake, 423 
Satyr, statue of, 826, 827 


his group of 


destruction of 


452 


Scopas, sculptor (4th cenf. B.C.), 774 

Scylla, ‘statue of, eon 

=o llus, the diver, 29 

, eps. on, 8-36 82, 105-107, 

aid 218, 376 398, 415, 416 

Shipwrecks ks and accidents at sea, 
40-42, 84, 85, 222, 228, 267, 269, 
271, 276, 292’ 

Silenus, 317 ; statue of, 756 

Simonides, 184, 571 

Skull, ep. on, 439 

Smyrna, 670-678, Ky: 678 

Socrates, picture of 504 

Sophia, empress, wife of Justin II. 
57, 803, 810, 813 

Sophocles, ep. on, 98 

lorie the runaway, 61, 397, 

Stepmother, eps. on, 67-69 

Stesichorus, 184, 571 

Strymon river, 707 

Sybota, island, 555 


Taphos, island, 684 

Tarsus, 557 

Telebose, ancient inhabitants of 
a 

Telephus, "477 

Telesilla, poetess, 26 

Tenos, 550 

Terebinth island in Propontis, 413 

Tereus, see Philomela 

Termessus in Lycia, 705 

Thasos, 242 

Thebes, eps. on, 216, 250, ries 

Theo and Proclus, ep. on 

Thermopylae, battle of, 379. 304 

Theocritus, giants of, 434 

Theocritus of Chios, 43 

aah iar I. aero (379-395 


D.), 682 
Theodsalus II. emperor (408-450 
A.D.), 690 
Thessalonica, 428, 686 
Thetis, 477, 486 
Thucydides, ep. on, 583 
Tiberius, 178, 287 
as ure, buried, ep. on, 44, 43, 


Trees, eps. on, 3-6, 71, 78, 79, 
130, 231, 247, 256, 282, 312, 414. 
563, 661, 706° 

Troy,” eps. on, 62, 104, 152-155, 
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UJ 


hon, gem-carver, 544 
Tychon, lesser god, 334 


Ulysses, 458, 459, 470-472 
Vespasian, 349 

Victory, statues of, 59 

Vine, eps. on, 75, $9, 249, 261 


Women, abuse of, 165-167 


Xenocles, architect, 147 
Xerxes, 293, 294 


Zeno, emperor (474—491 A.D.), 482 
Zeus, prayer to, 7, 9; temple of, at 
Athens, 701, 702; as a Satyr, 


Zeuxippus, gymnasium at Con- 
stantinople, 614, 650 
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INDEX OF AUTHORS INCLUDED IN THIS 
VOLUME 


M = Wreath of Meleager 
Ph = Wreath of Philippus 
Ag = Cycle of Agathias 


(For explanation of these terms, v. Introduction to vol. i} page v.) 


Ablabius Illustrius (Ag), 762 
Adaeus of Macedonia (Ph), 300, 303, 


544 

Aemilianus of Nicaea (Ph), 218, 756 

Agathias Scholasticus (6th cent. 
A.D.), 152, 153, 154, 155, 204, 442, 
482, 619, 631, 641-644, 653, 662, 
665, 677, 766—769 

Alcaeus of Messene (M, 3rd cent. 
B.0.), 518, 519, 588 

Alpheius of Mitylene (Ph, Augustan 
age), 90, 95, 97, 100, 101, 104, 110, 


Ammianus (1st cent. A.D. ?), 573 
Ammonius (date unknown), 827 
Anacreon (M, 6th cent. B.0.), 715(?), 


716 (?) 
Antagoras of Rhodes (3rd cent. B.0.) 


147 
Antigonus of Carystus (Ph, 3rd 
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407, 408 (?), 417, 418, 420, 421, 
428, 617, 641, 650, 652, 557, 706. 
752 (?) 


Antiphanes of Macedonia (Ph, 
queen age), 84, 245, 256, 258, 


Antiphilus of Byzantium (Ph, lst 
cent. A.D.), 18B, 14, 29, 34, $35, 71, 
73, 86, 156, 178, 192, 222, 249, 
263, 277, 204, 298, 306, 310, 404, 
413, 415, 546, 549, 551 

Antonius of Argos (Ph), 102 

Anyte (M, 4th cent. B.0.), 144, 313, 
314, 745 

Apollonides (Ph, 1st cent. A.D.), 228, 
243, 244, 257, 264 (?), 265, 271, 
280, 281, 287, 296, 408 (9), 422, 

Arabius Scholasticus (Ag) 667 

Archias of Mytilene (Ph ?, date un- 
known), 19, 111, 339, 343 (?), 
750 (?) 

Archias of Antioch (Ph, ist cent. 

B.O.), 27(?), 64(?), 91, 343 (2), 

750 (2) 

Artemidorus, the grammarian (3rd 
cent. B.C.), 205 

Asclepiades (M, 3rd cent. B.O.), 63, 
64 (7), 752 

Athenaeus, writer of epigrams (date 
uncertain), 496 
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Bassus, Lollius (Ph), 30 (?), 53 (?) 
289 


Bianor (Ph), 223, 227, 259, 272, 273, 
278, 295, 308, 423, 548 
Boethus, elegiac poet (Ph), 248 


Callimachus (M, 3rd cent. B.C.), 
336, 507, 565, 566 

Carphyllides or Carpyllides (M), 52 

Claudianus (Byzantine poet), 139, 
140, 753, 754 

Coreen Chartularius (Ag), 586, 
5 


Crates, the Cynic philosopher (4th 
cent. B.C.), 497 

Crinagoras (Ph, Augustan age), 81, 
224, 234, 235, 239, 276, 283, 284, 
291, 419, 429, 480, 439, 513, 516, 
542, 545, 655, 559, 560, 562 

Cyllenius (date unknown) 4, 33 

Cyrillus (date unknown), 369 

Cyrus (Ag), 136, 623, 808, 809 


Damocharis Grammaticus (Ag), 633 

Damostratus (M), 328. 

Demetrius of Bithynia (2nd cent. 
B.O. ?), 730 

Diocles, Julius (Ph), 109 

Diodorus of Sardis (Ph, ist cent. 
A.D.), 60, 219, 405, 776 

Dioscorides (M, 2nd cent. B.0.), 340, 
568, 734 


Diotimus of Miletus (M), 391 
vee of Elaea (4th cent. B.C. ?), 


Empedocles, 569 ; 

Epigonus of Thessalonica (Ph), 261 

Eratosthenes Scholasticus (Ag), 444 

cius (Ph, lst cent. B.C.), 233, 

237, 558, 824 

Eupithius of Athens (3rd cent. 
A.D. ?), 206 

Eutolmius Tllustrius (Ag), 587 

Evenus of Ascalon (Ph), 62, 75, 
122 (?), 251, 602 (?), 717, 718 


Flaccus, see Statyllius 


Geminus (Ph), 288, 414, 707, 740 
Germanicus Caesar, 17, 18, 387 (?) 


Glaucus of Nicopolis (Ph ?), 341 
ne of Athens (date unknown), 


77 
Hadrian, 187, 387(?),402 
Heliodorus, author of the Ethiopica, 
485, 490 


‘ Hermocreon (M) 


327 
Honestus of Corinth (Ph), 216, 225, 
230, 250, 292 


Isidorus of Aegae (Ph), 11 (?), 94 


Joannes Barbucallus (Ag), 425, 426, 
427, 628 (?) 

Julian, the emperor, 365, 368 

Julianus, Prefect of Egypt (Ag), 
398, 445, 446, 447, 481 (?), 652, 
654, 661, 738, 739, 763, 793-798 


Leon, the philosopher (Byzantine), 
200, 201, 202, 203(?), 214, 361. 
578, 579 

Leonidas of Tarentum (M, 3rd cent, 
B.O.), 24, 25, 99, 107, 316, 318, 
320, 322, 326, 329, 335, 337, 563. 
719, 744 


Leonidas of Alexandria (1st cent. 
A.D.), 12, 42, 78, 79, 80, 106, 123, 
179, 344-356 

Leontius Scholasticus (Ag), 614, 
624, 630, 650, 681 

Lucian, 120, 367 

Lucilius (1st cent. A.D.), 55 (?), 572 

Macedonius Consul (Ag), 625, 645, 
648, 6491 

Maecius, Quintus (Ph), 249, 403, 411 

Marcus Argentarius (Ph), 87, 161, 
221, 229, 246, 270, 286, 554, 732 

Marcus the younger (Ph), 28 (?) 

Marianus Scholasticus (Ag), 626, 
627, 657, 668, 669 

Marinus of Neapolis (5th cent. A.D.), 
196, 197 

Meleager (1st cent. B.c.), 16, 331, 
368, 453 

Menecrates of Smyrna, or Samos 
(M), 54, 55 (?), 390 

ies gua (date uncertain), 360, 


Mimnermus (7th cent. B.0.), 50 


-_  . ON 


1 No. 275, a poem from the Wreath of Philippus, cannot be by Mace- 


donius, and the name is corrupt. 
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Mnasalcas (M, 4th cent. B.c.), 70, 
324, 333 
Moschus of Syracuse (3rd cent. B.C.), 


Mundus Munatius (Ph), 103 

Mucius, see Scaevola 

Musicius Gao corrupt—the 
epigram elsewhere attributed 
to Plato), 39 


Nestor of Laranda (2nd cent. A.D.), 
129, 364, 537 (?) 

Nicarchus (M), 330, 576 

Nicias (M, 3rd "cent. B.O. ), 315, 564 

Nicodemus (date unknown), 53 (?) 

Noe (M, 3rd cent. B.C.), 332, 604, 


Oenomaus (date unknown), 749 


Palladas of ar ei: (Ag, 5th 
cent. A.D.), 5, 119, 165-176, 
180-183, Se B78, 393-395, 397, 
400, 401, 441, 484, 486, 487, 489, 
501, 502, 503, 508: 528, 773 

Pamphilus (M) 

Parmenion of F Macedonia (Ph), 27(2), 
43, 69, 113, 114, 304, 

Paulus Silentiarius (Ag, “eth cent. 
A.D.), 396, 443, 620, Ae 658, 663, 
664, 764, 765, 770, "782 

Perses (M, circ. 300 R. C.), 334 

Philemon, the comic poet (4th cent. 
B.O.), 450 

Philippus of Thessalonica (2nd cent. 
A.D. ?), 11 (?), 22, 56, 83, 85, 88, 
89, 232, 240, 247, 253, 254, 255, 
262, 264 (?),. 267, 274 285. 290, 
293, 299, 307, 311, 416, 438, 548, 
553, 561, 575, 708, 709, 742, 777, 


778. 
Philodemus, the Epicurean (Ph, 1st 
cent. B.C.), 412, 570 : 
Philostorgius (Christian writer), 


193, 194 
Philoxenus (M), 319 


Phocas Diaconus, 772 
Photius, the Patriarch (9th cent. 
Sie D.), 203 (?) 
to (M, 4th cent. B.0.), 3(%), 
ar (2), 51, 506, 747, 823, 826 
Plato Comicus, 3 ?) 
ar yanlor laa unknown), 13, 
Polemon, King of Pontus (ist cent. 


, 746 
Bolpaenan, J ate of Sardis (Ph, 
lst cent. Ltda , 7, 8,9 
Pompeius (Ph), 28 (? 
osidippus (M, 38rd cent. B.C.), 
“359 (?) 
Ptolemaeus (uncertain which), 577 


Sabinus, Tullius (Ph), 410 

Scaevola, Mucius (Ph), 217 

Secundus of Tarentum (Ph), 36 

Simonides (M, 5th cent. B.c.), 700, 
757, 758 

Sophronius, eee of Jerusalem 
(7th cent. A.D. ), 7 

ae hed Flaccus Gn, 371, 43, 45, 


1 
Stephanus Grammaticus, 385 


Thallus of Miletus (Ph), 220 
Theaetetus Scholasticus (Ag), 659 
Thcutte 338, 432-437, 598, 599, 
Theodoridas (M, 3rd cent. B.C.), 748 
eer Alexandria (5th cent. A.D.) 
Tiberius Illustrius (Ag ?), 2, 370 
Tryphon (date unknown), 488 


Zelotus (date unknown), 30 (?), 31 

Zenobius Grammaticus, 711 

Zonas (Diodorus) of Sardis (Ph, 
1st cent. B.C.), 226, 312, 556 

aoe of Thasos (date unknown), 





1 Statyllius should be restored for the Tullius of the MS. 
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